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“Using Gum-Forming Gas Means Courting Trouble” 
SAYS ROBERT JACOB OF JACOB’S BOAT YARD 


Jacob’s Boat Yard, City Island, New York: Bob 
Jacob says: “39 years of handling as many as 350 
boats a season have shown us how much damage 








Use GULF MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 


Everyone agrees that gum formed by decomposing gas 
is a menace. 


But—to demonstrate how common and how costly its 
depredations are—we asked the head of one of the larg- 
est yards in the East to tell what he knew about it. 
And here’s what Mr. Robert Jacob, president of City 
Island’s noted Jacob’s Boat Yard, has to say: 


*“You can bet your bottom dollar that I’ve seen boats 
put out of commission by gum—plenty of them. Every 
year we can count on tearing out some gummed-up fuel 


tanks and probably ripping up a few decks to do it. 


‘In one instance this spring, we found that a minute 
amount of gasoline left in a boat’s tank had gummed. 
When the tanks were filled, the gum clogged the fuel 
lines making it necessary to throw away 1000 gallons of 


gum-forming gasoline can do.” 


PHOTO BY CAPT. EVERS 


gas and replace the lines at considerable expense. 


“In my opinion, a gasoline that will not form gum is 
a real boon to motor boating.” 


Gulf Marine White Will Not Cause Gum! 


You can depend on Gulf Marine White not to form gum 
even when stored in copper fuel tanks! And... .when you 
consider the danger, delay, and expense it saves, no 
wonder yachtsmen are switching from ordinary gasolines 
to this special marine fuel. 


There’s plenty. of power in Gulf Marine White... and 
pep galore! It doesn’t cost a red cent more than ordinary 
gum-forming landlubber gas. So—when Gulf Marine 
White can prove it’s the best and the safest fuel afloat— 
why take needless risks with any other? 





Evaporating Dish A was filled with ordinary gasoline, Dish 
B with Gulf Marine White; a coil of copper wire placed in 
both to accelerate gum-formation. Note that Marine White 
left not a trace of gum! 


Use GULFPRIDE MARINE OIL—Ace companion to Marine White 
Gasoline and to Gulf Marine Diesel Fuel(SOLAR). 
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“Rusty Il,” an attractive 52-footer designed and built for Arnold Horween, of 
Chicago, by Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc. Two 165 hp.Gray Diesels drive her 19 m.p.h. 
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YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





Landfall 


MOTIONAL experiences defy analysis, but this I 
know: A great moment must contain an ele- 
ment of surprise and of accomplishment. Two 
classes of people stand a better than average 
chance of enjoying great moments — gamblers 
and ocean going yachtsmen. 

In my life, so far, I have experienced three or four of these 
high spots which occur in the life of every individual and 
which become memorable, but one remains outstanding. It 
was a landfall. 

As a landfall is necessarily the sequel to a voyage, it is nec- 
essary to describe briefly the cruise that led up to it on this 
occasion. Five of us, all amateurs, all jobless and despairing 
of obtaining work in an overcrowded, depressed, post-war 
England, sailed out of Shoreham-by-Sea, on the Sussex 
coast, for British Honduras, in Central America, in a nine- 
ton lugger, Red Riding Hood, to make our fortunes in a wild- 
cat scheme of raising hawksbill turtle (the tortoiseshell 
turtle, Chelonida Imbricata) in captivity. I may say at once 
that fortune is still to make. 

We sailed on February 14th, a bad time of year, but we 
had no choice; it was then or never. We ran straight into a 
SW gale and, after standing back and forth across the Chan- 
nel for three days, head reaching, we ran for shelter into 
Newhaven, twelve miles to leeward of our starting point. 
The gale blew itself out. We dried and restowed our gear and 
sailed once more. We made Falmouth without trouble, using 
our auxiliary engine freely, and replenished our water and 
fuel for the first leg of our Atlantic crossing, to Gran Canaria. 
On February 25th, we left Falmouth with a fair SE breeze 
and at 6:30 p.m. took our departure from the Lizard Light. 

We had fine weather and a fair wind for two days which 
gave us a good offing; then the wind backed to the SW again 
and freshened until it blew gale force for twelve hours. We 
were well offshore and did not worry. Then followed a 
series of dead calms and heavy blows, culminating on March 
3rd with a blow recorded by a steamer at the time in our 
vicinity, whose log we examined in Gran Canaria, as Force 9. 
We were compelled to stream the sea anchor and ride to it 
until the weather moderated. That was the last kick of un- 
friendly latitudes. Two days later we picked up the Portu- 
guese Trades and went racing south, logging 900 miles in 
the week. We duly picked up Great Salvage Island and on 
the morning of March 11th anchored in La Luz, the harbor of 
Gran Canaria. That had been a satisfactory landfall but by 
no means a thrill. Great Salvage Island was picked up ex- 
actly on the bearing and at the time expected and the rest 
Was easy. 

In La Luz, we fraternized with the master of a freighter. 
He told us that the Trades were likely to be fresh at this 
time of year and advised us to make southing cautiously in 
case we found them too strong. We were now bound for 
Barbados. Red Riding Hood’s behavior had filled us with 
confidence and his warning merely served to increase our 
keenness. Strong winds meant a fast passage — just what we 
wanted. We spent a day or two rigging extra backstays, 
overhauling the gear and making oil bags in the fixed de- 
termination to run everything out and heave to for no 
Trade wind gale. 

We sailed. From the first, we were disappointed. Far from 
being too strong for us, the Trades were light that year. 
True, they never quite failed but we never had anything 
but light airs. Day after day, Red Riding Hood dawdled 
along, contented as a hunter out at grass in a summer pas- 





ture, while we chafed at the delay and sent aloft amazing 
combinations of canvas in a vain attempt to coax another 
ten or twenty miles a day out of her. In the first week from 
Las Palmas, we covered only 700 miles. In desperation, we 
put her head SSW, started up the engine, and ran her south 
for twenty-four hours, looking for wind until our scant 
supply of fuel was nearly exhausted. If anything, the wind 
fell lighter. In the second week, we covered only 690 miles; 
and then the fates relented. The breeze freshened a little and 
sent us along. We covered 850 miles in the third week and at 
noon on April 9th, having got a trifle to the southward of the 
latitude of Barbados, wore ship and put her head WNW to 
work back onto the parallel of the island in order to run it 
down. At 4:00 p.m., the ship being then on the parallel of 
Barbados (13° 02’ N), I put her head true west. 

I must explain that we were using a good quality hack 
watch, as funds did not permit a full blooded chronometer. 
I knew, therefore, that we could not absolutely trust our 
longitude, for the change of temperature during our passage 
from Gran Canaria had been considerable. At 6:00 p.m. I 
had the helm. The others were below, with the exception of 
Vivian Gray, the mate, to whom I was talking. The sun had 
just set. To the west, an inky black rain squall obscured the 
horizon. A nice breeze was sending us along at about five 
knots. : 

“If the chronometer has kept its rate,’ I was saying, “we 
should pick up Ragged Point Light soon after midnight but, 
of course, we can’t be certain. If you sight it, while I’m 
below — ” 

While I spoke I was idly gazing to the westward, straight 
ahead. The rain squall drew slowly to the south. There, 
etched against a saffron sky, exquisitely delicate yet diamond 
clear in outline, lay a tiny purple island. I stopped dead. It 
looked utterly unreal, a fairy island, as lovely as a dream. 
For days Barbados had been a position on the chart, no 
more; almost a mathematical abstraction. I continued to 
stare. Then, I understood — Barbados. I fetched a yell 
which brought the whole ship’s company tumbling out on 
deck. Words refused to come, I could only gape and point, 
quite speechless. Puzzled, not to say anxious, they stared 
at me, followed my shaking finger but saw nothing, thinking 
I was pointing to something in the boat. I found my tongue. 
“‘ Barbados!’’ I howled. They turned. 

There the island lay, fading in the failing light. Then we 
all went mad. Gray and our engineer shot down the engine 
room hatch. They nearly wrenched the starting handle off 
the Kelvin but, as usual, that long suffering machine re- 
sponded gamely. They wired back the governor and opened 
the throttle wide. As if to match our mood, the wind 
freshened as darkness fell and in half an hour Red Riding 
Hood was reeling along before a rising sea. It shows the 
state we were in, that Gray, to whom I handed over the helm 
— Gray, I say, the helmsman sans peur et sans reproche — 
let her run off and jibed her all standing. Why no one was 
swept off the deck or why the boom did not carry away I 
don’t know. The Providence that looks after children, 
lunatics and drunks must have been on the job that night. 
Anyway, as the clocks of Bridgetown were booming mid- 
night, our anchor splashed into the peaceful waters of 
Carlisle Bay. 

If I live to be a hundred (which is most unlikely), I 
shan’t forget that first, exquisite, unexpected vision that 
happy sunset showed. 


Francis MILTon 








High tn the Chleem 
of Highball Commelige, 


8, in their highballs, 

For all of the selected whiskies that gO into 
Four Roses are at least 4 years old— old enough 
to be bottled in bond. And they would be bottled 
in bond, if we thought they would be a8 good, sold 
Separately that Way. 

But we think it far better to make these whiskies 
lighter and milder than the 100 proof which bottled- 
in-bond whiskies must be... so we reduce them 
to 90 proof. Then we bring these S€veral distin- 


guished whiskies together, to make one whiskey 
that is finer still. 
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in Four Roses are 4 years or more old. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
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Captain Clark Repeats Ocean Crossing 


CAPTAIN FRANK E. CLARK, whose 

East-West Atlantic passage in his Girl 
Kathleen was described by himself in the 
July number of Yacut1ne, has repeated his 
performance in the opposite direction. Sail- 
ing alone in his non-auxiliary Penzance lug- 
ger, a 30-foot boat of a ripe old age, he made 
the passage from New York to Penzance, 
England, in 35 days, leaving on June 10th 
and arriving July 15th. 


+ + + 


Dinghy Regatta Planned 


The Narragansett Bay chapter of the 
N.A.D.A. will open its 1939-1940 Frostbite 
season at East Greenwich, R. I., with a two- 
day regatta for ‘‘D” dinks October 7th and 


8th. The ‘‘D’s” in this regatta will race for 


the Martyn Baker Trophy upon which 
“Larchmont Bill” Swan and E. L. Raymond, 
Jr., of Stamford, each has two legs. Unfor- 
tunately, the records of the association were 
destroyed in the hurricane, making it impos- 
sible to contact all one-design Class D Dyer 
Dink owners to issue them invitations for this 
regatta. Therefore, owners are requested to 
write to William J. H. Dyer, 657 South Water 
Street, Providence, R. I., giving their names, 
the number of their dinghy, and the name 
and type of yacht for which she is a tender. 


+ + + 


Many Outboard Records Set in 1939 


Six of the official American hydroplane 
competition records already have been broken 
in a torrid 1939 outboard regatta campaign 
that will not reach its grand finale until the 
National Championships at Fort Worth, 
Texas, on September 16th-18th. Only three 
records established last season remain un- 
shattered to date, and these are apt to fall 
before the year is out. Both the amateur and 
professional speeds in Class B have been 
pushed beyond the 50-mile-an-hour mark, 
and the two Class F standards have risen to 
nearly 57 miles an hour. The six record break- 
ers are: James Mullen, amateur Class B; 
Gar Wood, Jr., and Clinton Ferguson, ama- 
teur Class C; Lewis Carlisle, amateur Class 
F; Frank Vincent, professional Class A; Paul 
Wearly, professional Class B; and Thom 
Cooper, professional Class F. 


+ + + 


Club Elections 


The Kingston Yacht Club, of Kingston, 
N. Y., has elected the following to serve until 
the next annual meeting, to be held in Janu- 
ary, 1940: Commodore, L. B. Boop; vice 
commodore, V. L. Drake; rear commodore, 


CALENDAR 
Sail 

September 1— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 
Stamford, Conn. 

September 2-4— Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island 
Yacht Squadron, Md. 

September 2-4 — Lipton Challenge Trophy, Southern 
Y. C., New Orleans. 

September 2-4 — North Central Kiwanis Club Regatta, 
Green Lake, Seattle, Wash. 

September 3 — Lady Alice Trophy Series, R.B.Y.R.A., 
Princess Bay Y. C., Staten Island, N. Y. 

September 4— Symington Memorial Series, Gibson 
Island Y. C. 

September 8-10 — Comet Class Nationals, Oxford, Md. 

September 9 — Jeffreys Ledge Race, Cruising Club of 
America, Manchester, Mass. 
September 9-10 — Potapskut Sailing Association Re- 
gatta, Chesapeake Bay. 7 
September 9-10 — Lightning Class National Champion- 
ships, Bay Head Y. C., Bay Hea 

ws Oo et — President’s cn Regatta, Washing- 
ton 

September 30 and October 1— Off Soundings Club 
Races, New or 72 

October 7-8 — N.A.D 
Greenwich, R. I. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 
September 2 — Seawanhaka Corinthian; 4, Larchmont; 
9, Indian Harbor; 16, Horseshoe Harbor; 23, Echo Bay. 
Star Class 


September 2-4 — Eleventh Annual Jersey Coast Chal- 
lenge Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 


ry Dinghy Regatta. East 


Power 


Beptamber'S -— Regette for all classes, Stone Harbor, N. J. 
September 2-4 etroit og and Gold Cup Race. 
September 2-4 — Pacific Coast Hydroplane Champion- 
ships, and National Outboard Championships, Lake- 
port, California. 
September 3 — Absecon Island Y. C. Regatta, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 
eS ae Regatta for all classes, Ocean 
ity, N. 
September 8-9 — A. P. B. A. Outboard Championships, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
September 9-10 — Central ne Outboard Cham- 
pionships, Branson, Missour 
September 10 — World’s Fair Outboard Regatta, New 
or 
September 16 — Canadian National Exposition for 225’s 
and outboards, Toronto, Canada 
September 16-18 — National Ciniiiiiceitee, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
September .22—24 — President’s Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River, Washington, D. C. 


Model Yacht Racing Association 


September 2-4 — National Model Yacht Championships, 
Storrow Lagoon, Esplanade, Boston, Mass. 





D. M. Jemmette; secretary-treasurer, W. C. 
Rigney. 

At the Noroton Yacht Club, of Noroton, 
Conn., Paul H. Smart has been elected com- 
modore for the twelfth consecutive year. His 
fellow officers are: Vice Commodore Harold 
L. Nash, Rear Commodore Robert Struthers, 
Secretary Luther Richardson, and Treasurer 
A. E. Crane. 


+ + + 


Flattie Class Active 


The International Flattie Y.R.A. has had 
a busy history since first formed three and 
one-half years ago, Flatties are 18-foot cen- 
terboard sloops, easily transported by boat 
and trailer, and therefore make international 
racing possible. Following the international 
races at Vancouver, B. C., held the week of 
August 14th, there will be the North Central 
Kiwanis Club Labor Day week-end Regatta 
on Green Lake, Seattle, Wash., open to any 
Flattie in good standing. 


President’s Cup Regatta Entries 


When the President’s Cup Regatta is held 
on the Potomac River September 16th to 
24th, spectators will witness one of the most 
interesting and talented groups of competi- 
tors ever to assemble at a contest of this sort. 
Foremost on the list is Gar Wood, Jr., son of 
the white-haired racing master. Young Wood 
holds the mile record for Class C outboards 
of a little better than 60 miles per hour. 
David Gerli, Gibson Bradfield, Julius Schloss, 
G. Merritt Twilley, Charles W. Ving, T. N. 
Fowler, and a host of others all have their 
hats in the ring. 

The most interesting entry of all is Chaun- 
cey J. Hamlin, Jr’s., strange 225-cubic-inch 
hydroplane Voodoo. Voodoo is built on the 
principle of an aeroplane, without wings but 
having all the aeroplane streamlining. The 
pilot sits in a tiny cockpit and the craft has 
a large ski-type pontoon with a shovel nose 
for a hull. On July 23rd, in her maiden trial 
on the Niagara River, Hamlin is reported to 
have had her up to 81 miles an hour against 
a 20-mile head wind, and yet her aeronautical 
engineer pilot claims he didn’t have the.throt- 
tle wide open! 


+ + + 


Brooklyn Four Cross Atlantic 


Mr. and Mrs. John Martucci and two 
others from Brooklyn arrived at Lisbon, 
Portugal, on July 14th in their 36-foot yawl 
Tris, 24 days out of Halifax, their point of 
departure after leaving New York on June 
3rd. In the February issue, YACHTING pub- 
lished an article by the boat’s skipper en- 
titled ‘‘We Sail Her Down.”’ It was an account 
of the boat’s midwinter passage from her 
builder’s yard in Marblehead to New York. 
Designed by Charles G. MacGregor for ocean 
cruising, she is gaff-rigged. 


+ + + 


Lightning Class National Championship 


The Bay Head Y. C., at the head of Barne- 
gat Bay, New Jersey, will be host to the 
first Lightning Class National Championship 
series on September 9th and 10th. It is ex- 
pected that about twenty boats will race. 

The constitution and by-laws of the asso- 
ciation provide for a system of eliminations 
to select entrants for the national champion- 
ship. However, for this year it has been 
decided to suspend these rules and make the 
championship open to all Lightnings. 

The series will consist of three races, one 
on Saturday, and two on Sunday. 

Boats coming by trailer or truck are to be 
taken to the Dale Yacht Basin, adjacent to 
the club at Bay Head, where they will be 
launched without charge. 
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HOW TO TRADE-IN YOUR BOAT 


...and how not to! 





CASE No.1 


Mr. A— is smart. He decided toward the end of the summer 
that he would want a new boat next spring. Naturally that 
meant trading in his old boat. So he said to himself, “I wonder 
if I wouldn’t do better by doing something about it now?” 

He inquired—and found out about Elco’s Fall Trade-In 
Plan (your old boat together with only 10% of the new boat’s 
price). “It’s got four big advantages,” he’ll tell you. “First, 
it saves me the trouble and expense of storing my old boat for 
the winter .. . and that’s quite an item. Second, I can get a 
better allowance on my boat now, while she’s in commission 
and at her best, than I would next spring when she’s a year 
older and lying up on the ways. Third, I’m protected against 
any price increases. And last, I select my 1940 Elco now, but 
don’t take delivery until spring.” 

So Mr. A— decided to use the Elco Plan, knowing that the 
sooner he traded in his old boat, the better off he’d be. Did 
he act wisely? Read the case of Mr. B—. 

















CASE No. 2 


Mr. B— also figures he’ll get a new boat next spring... but 
spring seems a long way off and so he’s doing nothing about it 
now. He has laid his old boat up in the local yard for the win- 
ter, and of course he’s paying a tidy sum for that. 

Now, let’s look ahead and see what’s going to happen. Come 
February or March Mr. B— will decide on the new boat he 
wants. He’ll ask for an allowance on his old boat, by now not 
the trim well-kept craft it was in the fall. The surveyor finds 
it difficult to inspect Mr. B’s boat thoroughly. The engine can’t 
be run and the cabin must be inspected by flashlight. But he does 
report that there seems to be corrosion in the engine and that a 
complete overhauling will probably be necessary. 

The result is that Mr. B— doesn’t get as good an offer as 
he would have in the fall—in addition to writing out those 
checks for storage which Mr. A— didn’t have to pay. Finally 
if prices have advanced, Mr. B— will pay more for the same 
model than Mr. A—, and possibly take a later delivery—be- 
cause advance orders naturally take priority. 


Yachtsmen planning to get a new boat next season should investigate Elco’s Fall 
Trade-In Plan. It offers freedom from winter storage costs and headaches, as well as 
an opportunity to trade in present boats at the most favorable time. Why not act now? 
We will survey your old boat without obligation of any kind to you. Write, phone or 





Inspect the new Elcos at Port Elco, 
or write for illustrated catalogs. 


Sourom PORT ELCO 


THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE. N. J. 


Florida ‘Branch: ELCO CRUISERS, INC.— County Causeway, Miami 


call at Port Elco for particulars and catalogs of 
Elco Cruisers and Motor Yachts from30’to 53’. 


x * * 


FLORIDA FISHERMEN! If you expect to be in 
Florida this winter, why not select your new 
boat now? You can arrange to trade-in your old 
boat here or through our branch office, Port 
Elco, Miami. We offer a complete line of 
Angler models from 30’ to 44’, equipped with 
the last word in sport fishing gear. 


113 East 46th Street 
(at Park Ave.) N.Y.C. 
* * * * 
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AL THIS writing, a young man named Bill 
Hughes of the ship brokerage firm of 

James Hughes, Inc., is all hot and bothered 
over the problem of selling Cornfield Light- 
vessel — the old familiar one most of us 
have raced around or at least had in sight for 
hours in light weather on the Sound... 
She’s been replaced by a new craft and the 
Hughes firm bid her in and is now trying to 
dispose of her . . . The job was wished on 
Bill, who says about the only prospects who 
have hove in sight so far are snappy secre- 
taries from the skyscrapers in the vicinity of 
Battery Place who want to know, for in- 
stance: 

“Ts it for light housekeeping?” 

“How light is it?” 

“When is it lit?” 

“Does it belong to the Fire Department?” 

A couple of boys discussed purchase of the 
ship with Bill, confiding that they were 
planning an expedition into the wilderness of 
the Gowanus Canal to seek sunken treas- 
ae 

Despite her age (she was built in 1882), the 
old boat is as sound as an undepreciated dol- 
lar and would make a fine home afloat for 
anybody who can afford to retire and do 
nothing but keep her up. . . . She’s 115 feet 
over all, 25 feet beam, has a swell galley and 
accommodations for fifteen .. . 


In a recent issue, the Nautical Magazine 
(Glasgow) describes a 320-foot, 15-knot vessel 
built in Denmark for a French concern with 
headquarters in Paris . . . She’s designed 
for the transportation of wines in bulk from 
Algiers and Tunis to French ports and is 
equipped with enamelled tanks in which to 
carry the vintages. 





So, in future, when speaking of tankers, be 
sure to specify whether oil or wine . . . 


One of the yachts in the Cruising Club’s 
fog-plagued meanderings up the coast last 
month was cursed with a cook whose per- 
sonality and performance spread gloom in the 
ship’s company ...He jumped ship in 
Tennant’s Harbor... At Camden, the 
yacht had an applicant for the job who was 
hired on the strength of his name,:which was 
a 


Now that Grover Whalen’s. official yacht 
World’s Fair has been liquidated in the inter- 
ests of economy, the only boat indigenous to 
the Flushing Marshes is the Elco cruiser 
Radiomarine, high and dry at the Radio 
Corporation’s exhibit and looking most un- 
happy about the situation . . . I bet she’d 
exchange every gadget aboard her for a salty 
Long Island Sound track .. . 


The New York Yacht Club’s Cruise for the 


first time this year invited boats as small as 
25 feet water line and the fleet numbered 


‘comparatively few large yachts, though en- 


thusiasm for the event was never greater 
. . . For the first time, also, the ‘‘Twelves”’ 
were eligible to race for the King’s Cup, off 
Newport . . . If this shrinking attitude is 
maintained, they may yet be defending the 
“Old Mug” with a scooting Star .. . 


Frederick A. Burness, Jr., of Glenside, 
Pa., who says he’s a constant reader, con- 
tributes a clipping depicting a couple of 
glamor gals “sailing away” from Little Egg 
Harbor Yacht Club, Beach Haven . . . As 
he points out, the photo seems to illustrate a 
method of “reversing under sail,’ for the 
lady at the wheel is facing aft and handling 
it as if it were a power boat’s . . . The one 
handling the main sheet looks as if she’d got 
her training at a molasses pull . . . 


“Your story about the 310-foot, all- 
aluminum sail tried out on Barnegat” (see 
last month’s In the Wind), writes Walter 
Bertram, of Ithaca, N. Y., ‘‘is good for the 
smile that Mr. Bailey’s comment calls for, 
but I think you overlooked a bet in not being 
in at the finish .. . 

“The sail was tried out, not on a trim_18- 
foot sloop but on a 28-foot Class E Inland 
Lake Scow that seemed a little heavier than 
usual in her frames . . . I heard the boys 
talking about the sail (reputed to have cost 
$4,500) and: accordingly I went over to the 
Mantoloking Boat Works hoping to see it in 
action. Unfortunately, I was too late. 

“Tt had been tried out in a spin of about 
half an hour and appeared to move the boat 
well enough, they say . . . She was notice- 
ably fast in stays, coming about with practi- 
cally no loss of headway . . . Then, while 
going fast, the boat hit bottom .. . She 
stopped and the sail tried to keep going, 
breaking off short at the ‘handle.’ 

“Tt’s the shape of the ace of spades or, 
perhaps, more than anything else, considering 
the curvature, it resembles one of those old- 
fashioned woven palm leaf fans standing up 
on its handle . . . It’s about 22 feet high by 
18 feet wide .. . 

“It looked beyond repair when I saw it, 
which is too bad as it really was a beautiful 
piece of metal craftsmanship though possibly 
as impractical as it was beautiful . . .” 


“The attached,” says Clark Wilton from 
Conifer Point, Saint Michaels, Maryland, 
“which appeared in the Baltimore Sun, is 
nominated for your page of remarkable hap- 
penings”’ — and here it is: 

John C. Burton 2nd, 19, son of W. Virden 

Burton, 1939 champion of the Lewes Yacht 

Club, was out with friends in his ten-foot 

sneakbox Extra Dry when a broken jib 

fouled the mainsail and threw them all 
into the water .. . ; 


Doubtless it wouldn’t have come about if 
they hadn’t attempted to jib. 


Larchmont Race Week was unusually suc- 
cessful this year, owing to the continuous 
presence of Sherman Hoyt at the yacht 
club. Sherman is in the Navy now, as you 
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may have heard, and practically nothing 
escapes his inspection. When I met him he 
was inspecting a convivial group at the club 
composed of Mr. and Mrs. Bill Luders, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon Prime, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Mills. The party ended in a supper cruise 
with the hospitable Luders as hosts and Bill 
told me about the subchaser his yard is 
building for UncleSam . . . Curiously, she’s 
to be an 110-footer, the same length as the 
old sea caskets some of us were consigned to 
during the war .. . In no other respects, 
needless to say, will she resemble those sea- 
worthy but otherwise inept craft . . . 





For once, a lone navigator on a cockeyed 
expedition seems to have encountered sym- 
pathy on the high seas instead of exasperated 
criticism. From Helsingfors, Finland, Cap- 
tain H. Michelsons, of the Latvian m.v. 
Hercogs Jekabs, reported that he had spoken 
one Harry Young of New York in mid-At- 
lantic aboard a 14-foot sail boat... 
“bearded, sun-tanned, bespectacled, bound 
for the Azores”... 

“Fresh provisions never do harm to a 
tired sailor like Young was,” said the kindly 
skipper, ‘‘and therefore he was accordingly 
supplied ...A couple of letters to be 
mailed for him were hauled aboard with a 
heaving line, the addresses scribbled in ink 
with a match as he had lost his penholder 
while battling a gale . . .” 

A more serious predicament for a writer, 
no doubt, than if he had lost his mast. 


Well, I was wrong in my prediction anent 
Pandora . . . (She was the 38-foot Diesel 
cruiser in which the Reverend Flint Kellems 
and a party of five, including one female, 
were planning to navigate the Northwest 


Passage from West to East) ... The Coast 


Guard did get her, as you might say, th 
first crack out of the bor... ; 


“Re ‘sextant appeal’ in your last blast,” 
writes Cap’n Bill McCoy of Palm Beach, 
“why not teach America’s Daughters how to 
use the Danger Angle when navigating across 
the cocktail bar? . . .” 


From St. John’s, N. F., came word recently 
that the Finnish steamer Ada Gorthon, from 
Barry, while entering that port to load pulp- 
wood, grounded on Tommy’s Arm. 

Which, like that of Joe Louis, is something 
to keep out of reach of, apparently. 

TELLTALE 
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. ae heading south this coming winter have already placed a 
number of orders for the “38” De Luxe Sedan. This model has attained L 


.Y 5 . ° e J - e 
et iplace in Matthews production because it provides luxurious com- 
>A ue ‘ > > 

t plus large roomy crew quarters at such a moderate price in a “38.” 






@ Called the finest all-around fishing 
cruiser ever developed because its lay- ae 4 
out and deluxe equipment fills the similar length and you'll see why experienced yachtsmen everywhere 
needs of the sportsman — fisherman. 


Complete large airy crew’s quarters — . ‘ ‘ 
wodiner blilen alec &saidiniraailmatiat for a Matthews—why not own one of “America’s Finest Cruisers?” 


—enclosed and screened deckhouse 


sleeping 2—a spacious aft cockpit with AY | A i 7 HH K W ty, ; 
shortened canopy for fishing. THE co. 
314 BAYSIDE -« PORT CLINTON, OHIO 
MIAMI, FLA. BRANCH -«- 48 COLUMBUS HOTEL ARCADE 


“Wherever you cruise... ee tr en NT re ee ee ee ee 


youll find a Matthews”? | THE MATTHEWS COMPANY 
314 Bayside, Port Clinton, Ohio 


Please send me your illustrated folder on the “38” De Luxe Sedan and 
also your general catalog and price list. 


Compare quality and equipment specifications with any cruiser of 


select a Matthews. Why pay more money for less boat? You’re paying 
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px 34’ + 38'* 46'* 50’ x 
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Address 
City. State. 
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H. G. Steele’s yawl ‘‘Odyssey”’ crossing the finish line off Diamond Head, Oahu 


FOURTEEN DAYS TO DIAMOND HEAD 


“Blitzen” Wins Honolulu Race on Corrected Time, Finishing Second to “Contender” 


By S. T. HOTCHKISS 





HE Honolulu Race of 1939 differed from all 
the previous races in two respects. It was the 
first to be sailed from San Francisco and, 
despite the fact that the course was 100 
miles shorter than the distance from Santa 
Barbara, it was, with one exception (1932), 
the slowest of all the races. 

It was in 1906 that the first race to Honolulu was sailed. 
Previous to that time, the possibilities of a race had been dis- 
cussed but there were many objections, mainly centering on 
the fact that, though the race out should be fine enough, the 
trip back would be long and tedious. After much discussion 
of the subject, Clarence McFarlane offered to sail the 48-foot 
schooner La Paloma to San Francisco, provided that some- 
one would accept his challenge to race back. The challenge 
was accepted and he sailed for San Francisco in March, 
1906, but when he arrived the great fire and earthquake of 
that year had just demolished the city. Not to be done out of 
a race, he wrote to Commodore H. H. Sinclair, of the South 
Coast Yacht Club, who agreed to enter his 89-foot schooner 
Lurline against La Paloma in the long race if McFarlane 
would first sail down to San Pedro. Most appropriately, it 
was Clarence McFarlane who fired the starting gun for this 
year’s race, the first to be sailed in accordance with his origi- 
nal plan. 

The Honolulu Race of 1939 had a larger number of en- 
tries than any previous one, and the 26 boats ranged from 


111 to about 32 feet over all length, the majority, how- 
ever, being under 60 feet. Most of them hailed from Southern 
California ports, though San Francisco was well repre- 
sented, and there was one boat from Seattle, one from 
Honolulu, and one from the East Coast. R. J. Reynolds’ 
Blitzen, in which I sailed, was the East Coast representative. 

It usually blows about a 30-mile breeze as the afternoon 
wind funnels through the Golden Gate into San Francisco 
Bay but on the day of the start the weather was light for the 
first time in more than a week. The race started at 3:00 p.m., 
July 4th, on a line extending NW from Treasure Island. 
The wind was about eight miles per hour, dead on the nose, 
and overhead was a dense fog, hanging at about 200 feet. 
Fortunately it came no lower. 

Owing to the length of the starting line, it was difficult to 
tell who was the first to cross but most of the faster and 
smarter boats got off to a good start. After the start, the 
fleet split tacks for the beat out to the Golden Gate. On the 
very first tack across in the light breeze, William Stewart’s 
new 67-foot yawl Chubasco stepped out into the lead. Fol- 
lowing her came H. G. Steele’s Odyssey, sailed by Myron 
Spaulding, Blitzen and. Pajara, with Dorade not far astern. 
As these boats worked along the shore in tacks of no more 
than 300 or 400 yards, Blitzen managed to overhaul Odyssey 
slowly, while the other boats dropped astern. Blitzen at last 
crossed Odyssey’s bow while abreast of the St. Francis Yacht 


Club, only to be overhauled again when fouled Genoa jib: 
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sheets caused a slow tack. Later, after Odyssey had stood a 
shade too far under the shore, we again crossed her bow and 
thus managed to pass under the Golden Gate Bridge second 
only to Chubasco, and followed closely by Ted Stephens’ 
smart little cutter Pajara, Dorade, Circe and Nam Sang. 
The rest of the fleet was spread along at varying distances 
astern. The large boats had not fared well because of the 
lightness of the weather and the fact that they had not been 
able to make the best use of the currents. They were, how- 
ever, looking forward to strong Trade Winds later in the 
race to bring them rolling home in the money. Little did they 
know what lay ahead of them. 

Once outside of the Golden Gate, the majority of the skip- 
pers preferred to take further advantage of the still ebbing 
tide and continued to make fairly short tacks across the 
ship channel. At least, that was the situation when the fleet 
was last seen for, before we had progressed far ourselves, we 
were enveloped in the heavy fog which had been lurking off- 
shore. At 5:40 p.m. we took our departure from the outer 
channel buoy and began to settle ourselves for the long pull 
to the Islands. 

Before sailing from San Francisco, there had been much 
discussion concerning the relative merits of the various 
courses. There were three tactical possibilities. One might 
follow the great circle course and thereby save about 17 
miles. But to this there was the objection that one might 
expect a greater percentage of calms and variable winds, 
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Richard Loynes’ yawl “Contender,”’ the scratch boat, finished first. She is 106 feet in over all length. Below, H. R. 
Pauley’s schooner ‘‘Fandango,” 84 feet long, took first place in Class A. She was designed by W. Starling Burgess 
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which would most likely offset the distance 
saved. Another possibility was to dip-decidedly 
to the south right from the start with the hope 
of picking up the Trade Winds earlier and of 
having less calm weather. This, however, meant 
the certainty of many extra miles_to sail with 
only a gambler’s chance that better winds 
would be found. The third possibility was to 
follow the rhumb line as nearly as possible all 
of the way. This was the conservative middle 
course, which had proved most satisfactory in 
the last race, and the course which we decided 
to follow. 

Preconceived plans of attack are all very well 
but the wind has much bearing on their prac- 
tical application. Thus it was when we took our 
departure for we found that we could lay up no 
better than S by W14W in the light WSW 
breeze. It was not long, however, before the 
wind started to work around gradually and by 
3:00 a.m. we were able just to lay our course. 
But the breeze remained light and all night our 
speed remained about five and one-half knots. 

On July 5th, not much could be told by the 
positions of the boats. We had all been on the 
wind since the start and almost all had dropped 
well to the south of the rhumb line. The wind 
had been light and there had been no great 
spreading of the fleet. Hence it was not surpris- 
ing to find that in the morning we had three 
other boats in sight. One, Chubasco, was about 
three miles ahead, while astern we had a yawl 
and a cutter which we believed to be Odyssey 
and Jorie. Later in the day, we sighted three 
sails far to leeward, which we identified as 
Dorade, Brilliant and Fandango. These were the 
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most southerly of the fleet and Chubasco and Blitzen were 
the farthest advanced along the base course. 

We had been informed that aboard Contender was a 
powerful radio transmitting and receiving set, and all the 18 
boats equipped with radio telephones were requested to send 
in their noon positions so that their progress might be re- 
corded and transmitted on a national broadcast. This idea 
seemed entirely at odds with accepted racing practice and 
many were inclined to regard it with skepticism. When it 
became obvious, however, that positions were being re- 
ported as correctly as the abilities of the various navigators 
allowed, these daily check-ins were keenly anticipated.- It 
was possible to keep track of almost all of the fleet and to 
gain a general idea of weather conditions over a fairly wide 
area. 

Until July 10th, the wind remained light and worked 
around gradually as far as north. During this time our daily 
runs had ranged from 107 miles to 173 miles and our speeds 
from 3 to 8.5 knots. For at least an hour or two of each day, 
we would do the maximum and the minimum of these speeds. 
Under such conditions, the small boats were able to do well 
and we found that.Jorie, Brilliant and Pajara hung on to us 
tenaciously while maintaining positions slightly to the 
southward. Odyssey, the schooner Seaweed and Nam Sang 
had worked 40 or 50 miles to the northward and were also 
doing well. Ahead of us we had Chubasco, consistently in- 
creasing her lead after the second day. Well to the south and 
now gaining was Ed Pauley’s 84-foot schooner Fandango. 
Ahead, but nearer to our course, was the schooner Zoe H, 
while abeam of her and well to the north was the large 
Contender. 

July 10th marked the nadir of the hopes aboard Blitzen. 
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W. C. Sawyer 
**Zoe H.” took the honors in Class B 


on corrected time. She is owned by 
Ray K. Person, of Long Beach, and 
was designed by Edson B. Schock, 
of Los Angeles. Left, the head of 
one of “‘Blitzen’s’”’ oversize spinnakers. 
Bottom, “‘Blitzen”’ finishing at night, to 
win the Governor’s Trophy, the Mur- 
phy Prize and first place Class C. She 
is owned by R. J. Reynolds and was 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens 












The day started with flat calm, made more un- 
pleasant by a persistent drizzle. But by far the 
worst feature was the fact that Jorie, which 
had been hanging on to us for several days, 
was catching wind in some uncanny manner 
and working out ahead. Stella Maris, which 
had caught us a day and a half before, was 
also gaining and, furthermore, a new light had 
appeared from astern. When daylight arrived, 
the outlook was distinctly bleak. There was a 
light breeze from dead aft but it was enough to 
fill our largest spinnaker and for about three 
hours we slipped along nicely, making up some 
of the distance we had lost. Before noon a jibe 
became necessary and then the breeze passed 
on as quietly as it had come, leaving us slatting 
and banging with the foot of the spinnaker 
trailing in the water. The next few hours were 
a nightmare of changing breezes brought on 
by intermittent rain squalls, and of constant 
sail drill in a frantic effort to get the most out 
of each cat’s-paw. At one point, we had the 
pleasure of watching Pajara sail right past us 
only a few hundred yards away with spinnaker 
drawing nicely while we slatted without steer- 
age way. But our break came when we caught 
a squall which we followed away to the south- 
ward. For the rest of the day, we worked 
southward on an erratic course, steering from 
rain squall to rain squall, but always moving. 
Toward evening, we had dropped the other 
three boats abaft the beam and well to the 
northward. 

That day marked the turning point in 
Blitzen’s fortune for by the following noon we 
had gained 50 miles on the boats which had 
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W. C. Sayer 


Left, ‘““Chubasco,” second in Class B, is owned by W. L. Stewart, Jr., of Los Angeles, and was built from plans by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Right, 
Harold Judson’s “‘Jorie,” second in the fleet. Designed as a schooner by Edson B. Schock, she was given a cutter rig for this year’s Honolulu Race 


been right with us the day before. And from that day on we 
purposely kept edging to the southward, ever hoping to 
reach the Trade Winds before the boats which were sailing 
more closely to the rhumb line. 

The last eight days of the race brought an almost constant 
improvement in Blitzen’s position. On July 12th, she had 
picked up another 25 miles on Jorie and was likewise leaving 
the boats which had worked farther to the northward. 
Odyssey, Seaweed and Nam Sang were not getting the wind 
they needed, though they were only 60 miles to the north of 
us. Further astern and also to the northward, reports of 
glassy calms and slow progress came in from Gullmar, No 
Name and Adore. It was during these days that the fleet first 
began to string out. During this time, though, the larger 
boats ahead continued to maintain their leads. On July 10th, 
Fandango led Blitzen by 120 miles and Chubasco by 45. 
Contender was then 42 miles astern of Chubasco. By the 12th, 
Fandango had opened her lead on Blitzen by an additional 
12 miles and on Chubasco by an additional 20. But it was at 
this point that Fandango chose to run somewhat to the 
northward and from then on her large lead dwindled rapidly. 

The winds and weather remained light and baffling up 
through the 12th. Despite the fact that we had already 
crossed into the region of the Northeast Trade Winds, no 
Trades appeared. Instead, we endured weather typical of the 
Horse Latitudes. We would think that the mythical Trades 
had set in but, only an hour or two later, the wind would 
drop and then we would slowly attempt to work ourselves 
into the path of the most convenient rain squall. It was 
early in the morning of the 12th, while pursuing such tactics, 
that we managed to pick up and overhaul Ray Person’s 
schooner Zoe H. which, only two days previously, had been 
30 miles ahead. All this day we ghosted along, with Zoe H. 
never more than four miles away, but that evening we 
worked still further to the southward and did not see her 
again. 

July 13th marked the start of another phase in the race, 


both as to weather and as to Blitzen’s immediate fortunes. 
This was the day upon which, finally, we picked up the 
Trades, nine days after leaving San Francisco. At the time, 
we were scarcely aware of the fact but, upon scanning the 
record, I find that from this day on our speed never dropped 
below six knots. The winds varied in direction from SE to 
NE and in force from light to moderate but, since they never 
completely failed and since we were then below latitude 29°, 
we felt it only fair to classify them as the Trades. 

The positions reported by wireless from the Contender for 
July 14th showed a considerable improvement in Blitzen’s 
standing for she had picked up 60 miles on the Fandango, 
which was still leading the fleet. The gain on Chubasco, 
thought not as great, was gratifying. The large yawl Con- 
tender, which had already been brought abaft the beam 
about 40 miles to the northward, had now dropped further 
back. Less spectacular now, but far more comforting, was 
the fact that we had further dropped the Jorie to whom we 
owed a good margin of time. Our greatest anxiety at this 
point was A. L. Marsten’s 49-foot yawl Brilliant. It was true 
that we had gained on her slightly but she was only 57 
miles astern and we felt that she might wipe out this lead 
overnight. We had to give her a handicap of 3 hours 39 
minutes. 

The next four days brought ideal sailing conditions. The 
wind held in the NE and much of the time we logged over . 
eight knots for hours on end. We carried our largest spin- 
nakers under these conditions and ‘found them most satis- 
factory. The race was sailed under the Cruising Club Rule 
but spinnakers were not limited. We had had made for the 
race two large spinnakers, much larger than the rule spin- 
nakers, which measured 58 feet (2 feet more than our over all 
length) on the foot. These sails, one replacing the other when 
chafe or drawn clews necessitated a change, did yeoman 
service. There was but one difficulty with them: there was a 
great temptation to carry them too long. 

( Continued on page 4 1) 
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“EPISODE” 


This new motor yacht was designed by Chris B. Nelson and built by the Annapolis 
Yacht Yard for Philip H. Glatfelter. ‘Episode’ is 70’ 3’’ in length over all, 15’ 3” 
extreme beam and 4’ 9” draft. A pair of Superior Diesels of 150 horse power each 
drive her at 151% miles per hour. Above is the dining room, looking aft into the 
deckhouse, and to the left is one of the guest staterooms, looking forward. The 
plens of “Episode” were published in the May, 1939, issue of “Yachting.” 


M. Rosenfeld 
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On the New York Yacht Club Cruise. Two of the older Twelve-Metres, "Zio" and "Night Wind,” 


nip and tuck on the run from New Haven to New London. They finished two seconds apart 
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LIGHT WEATHER IN CHICAGO-MACKINAC RACE 





Foto-Ad 
‘Bangalore’ won the Chicago-Mackinac Cup and also in Class C. Owned 


by E. B. Lumbard, of Chicago, she was designed by P. L. Rhodes in 1930 


course in existence,”’ the most dangerous, treacherous and 

interesting, but this year’s Chicago-Mackinac Race cer- 
tainly failed to live up to this reputation. Coming from the 
East to sail with Bob Benedict in his Southern Cross, I had 
been warned of the mean, sharp seas which often sweep Lake 
Michigan, the rocks lurking all around the course, and the 
sudden and furious storms which frequently sweep down 
from the shores. So it was that I set out with much en- 
thusiasm, not unmixed with some apprehension, to take part 
in this race which yachtsmen from the Middle West tell 
Easterners has the Bermuda and Gibson Island thrashes 
licked to a standstill. 

And now it is all over, having taken place from the 22nd 
to the 25th of July, and for once Lake Michigan had failed to 
set off the fireworks for which it is no doubt justly famous. 
This year, the wind never went above eighteen knots, the 
sun or moon was always shining brightly except during one 
mild squall, the decks on Southern Cross never had any spray 
on them, much less solid water, and nothing but light sails 
were ever set. 

But don’t for a minute be fooled into thinking that this 
meant a lazy slide for the 331-mile race. It was still the 
toughest racing course in existence, but tough this year in a 
different sense. Light and baffling airs, sudden wind shifts, 
nerve-racking flat spots, and swarms of flies which lined 
the decks in a black mass, served as suitable substitutes for 


' HAS been called the ‘‘wickedest long distance racing 


“Bangalore” and “Gloriant” Win 


Great Lakes Classic in Slow Time 


By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


the more famous obstacles of rocks, man-killing seas and 
sudden gales. Those who have sailed on Long Island Sound in 
light weather can gain a perfect picture of the race if they 
magnify their small triangular races to a 331-mile course and 
throw in a few nights to make the proper tactics even more 
obscure. It was enough to try the skill and patience of any 
skipper and put a much greater premium on the ability to 
be in the right place at the right time than on the boat’s 
speed, which is more nearly the case in most long distance 
races. 

When it was all over, and celebration in port was well 
under way, it was John D. Kinsey, skipper of Bangalore, 
owned by E. Lumbard, who was receiving the major share of 
congratulations. First in Class C, she walked off with the 
Chicago-Mackinac Cup for the best corrected time of all the 
boats in the cruising division, beating another “‘C”’ boat, 
Wells Lippincott’s Fair Wind, which finished before him but 
lost first place by only fifteen minutes on corrected time. 
But, besides these two, there were four other boats and 





Zak-Lownsbery 
R. P. Benedict’s “Southern Cross” took top honors in 


Class A. John G. Alden drew her plans in 1930 as a ketch 























skippers deserving praise for the fine showings they made. 
Anthony Herrmann sailed his ‘‘Q”’ boat Gloriant, of Racine; 
into first place in the Universal Division, Bob Benedict beat 
many newer boats to take first place in Class A and fifth 
in the fleet in Southern Cross,.Tom Hefferan won in Class B 
and third over all in Tomahawk, and Leeds Mitchell, Jr., 
won Class D and fourth in the fleet in his brand new little 
Sieglinde. 

The race began on Saturday afternoon in a moderate 
southeasterly wind which started the fleet of 46 boats with a 
beam wind and smooth sailing. Each class got under way 
separately, the ‘‘D”’ boats going off at one o’clock, the others 
at half hour intervals thereafter, the Universal Division be- 
ing the last to get off at three. Mitchell’s Szeglinde, the 
eventual winner of Class D, got perhaps the most casual 
start of all. Having been under sail for the first time the day 
before, she was so busy tuning up the morning of the race 
that she crossed the line under mainsail alone — with orange 
crates and canned goods set before the mast in place of the 
light sails which experience has dictated as the more practi- 
cal combination on a reach. But it was interesting to note 
that in most classes the eventual winners were leading the 
pack as they left Chicago. In Class C, Bangalore set the key- 
note of her performance for the race by walking out at the 
start, followed by Fair Wind, the eventual runner up for 
both class and over all honors. Likewise, Tomahawk was well 
ahead when Class B became lost in the haze but in Class A 
it was Manitou rather than the winner, Southern Cross, 
which held an early lead. 

The wind held true until 4:30 when, for a time, the Mack- 
inac Race appeared to be heading along the same lines as in 
past years. Up ahead the sky grew black, thunder and 
lightning began to dance and roll in the distance, and in a 
few minutes the leaders were in the center of a squall which 
hit them on the nose and made a beat for the course. The 
squall turned out to be a mild one but played an important 
part in the results of the race, because a decision had to be 
made about which tack to go on. The port tack laid a bit 
closer to the true course but a few boats went on the star- 
board, heading for the westerly shore. Southern Cross did 
this, looking for a nor’wester, but when the squall died the 
east wind had returned, putting us and Windigo, which had 
also gone to the west, to leeward of the fleet. But it wasn’t 
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Left, first place in Class B went to T. H. Hefferan’s “Tomahawk,” 
built last year from Sparkman & Stephens plans. Above, Wells A. 
Lippincott’s “Fair Wind,’”’ runner-up in Class C. Below, ‘‘Gloriant,” 


A. Herrmann’s ‘“‘Q,” led the fleet and the Universal Rule boats 





J. Julius Fanta 


long before the wind came south, then southwest, and finally 
out of the northwest at a strength of ten knots. All through 
the night Southern Cross bowled along on a close reach. 
When day broke, she was about a mile ahead of Windigo 
and well in front of the entire fleet, most of which had had 
far less breeze ten miles farther to the east and nearer the 
middle of the lake. 

Manitou, which had the lead the night before, was barely 
visible to leeward and astern, while ten or twelve boats 
could be seen but not recognized behind us. One of these was 
Fair Wind which, like the leader, had done wonders during 
the night, had stayed up with many ‘“‘ A” boats and was well 
ahead of her Class C rivals and even with the “‘B” boats. 

But this wind was too good to last and at 10:00 a.m., 
Sunday, began one of the most difficult days a racing fleet 
has ever experienced. First the wind headed; then it began to 

(Continued on page 105) 
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A LONG. BEAT TO MACKINAC 


Head Winds and Fickle Riana Delay Port Huron Fleet 


By ROBERT A. HAYNIE 


HE Bayview Yacht Club’s fifteenth annual 
Mackinac Race brought out 33 yachts, the 
largest and finest fleet in its history, and the 
weather man assisted materially, at least for 
the larger yachts, by producing a spanking 

breeze, for a change, out of the northern 
quadrant. And the presence. of visitors. helped make this 
year’s race a notable one. These were the Knight brothers’ 
schooner Meridian, scratch boat, Carl Schmidlapp’s yawl 

Windigo, from New York, and James Lowe’s yawl Manitou. 

To furnish variety and to require some navigation, the 
race committee included, as a mark of the course, the lighted 
bell buoy on Six Fathom Shoal. The yachts were required to 
leave this buoy on the port hand and to pass sufficiently 
close to permit identification by judges on board a Coast 
Guard Cutter stationed there. 

At the’start, the wind was from the northeast and moder- 
ately fresh, and the fleet was barely able to lay the turning 
buoy, the course being nearly due north. The wind had 
enough weight to cause some of the smaller yachts to reef; it 
was decidedly big boat weather. The three big yachts Merid- 
_ tan, Windigo and Manitou, with full 
working canvas, soon forged ahead, 
with Royono, Kitty Hawk, French Boy, 
Sonata and Minx scrapping it out in 
the second group. The wind held fairly 
steady for most of the afternoon but, 
toward evening, backed to the north 
and freshened, putting the turning 
buoy dead to windward. 

The sea was now making up and this 
favored the ‘“‘big three.’”’ Manitou led 
Windigo for the first few hours, with 
Meridian astern of her. Being a gaff- 
rigged schooner, the latter could not 
look as high and gradually sagged off to 
leeward. With the freshening wind, 
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Windigo pulled out ahead and at sundown was leading Mani- 
tou by half a mile. The others were about five miles astern at 
this time but the boats of the middle group were well within 
their time, Kitty Hawk being in the lead. The wind held 
fairly steady from the north throughout the night, and it 
was only a question of sailing as high and as fast as each 
could, with an occasional tack as the wind veered slightly. 

At daylight Manitou sighted Windigo about three miles to 
windward and Meridian about five miles to leeward. The 
wind was gradually losing its strength as the sun rose. About 
9:30 a.m., the buoy was sighted and, astern of Meridian, the 
second group of yachts was seen, far enough astern and to 
leeward to make it doubtful whether they were within their 
time. The heavier sea at night had favored the leaders. 

Windzgo passed the buoy at ten Sunday morning, followed 
by Manitou at 10:40 and Meridian at 12:45 in the afternoon. 
The order of the other yachts in the Racing-Cruising Divi- 
sion at this point, a little less than half way, was: Sonata, 
1:23 p.m.; French Boy, 1:40; Kitty Hawk, 1:50; Royono, 1:52; 
Josephine, 2:12; Kathmar, 5:40; Hostess, 6:45; Panchara; 
7:47; and Mina, 12:23 a.m., Monday. 




















Detroit Free Press Photos 
In a mix-up at the start, “Siren,” “Meridian” and “Manitou” 
got into close quarters and the sloop lost her mast. Left, James R. 
Lowe’s ‘‘Manitou”’ had the lowest corrected time in the fleet 





Shortly after noon the wind backed to the northwest and 
lightened. Manitou, which had been carrying a quadrilateral 
jib set over a staysail, now shifted to a big Genoa. With this 
rig, she slowly overhauled Windigo in the lighter wind and, 
late in the afternoon, off Thunder Bay Light, took the lead. 

In the meantime, Meridian and the other yachts had stood 
to the northward. They had evidently had a better wind and 
looked dangerous. Manitou managed to keep Windigo 
(Continued on page 102) 
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SECURE EVERYTHING! 


Some Comments on the Advantages of Planning and Care in Laying Up Your Boat 


By F. G. MERRICK 


O NOT be misled by the fact that this appears in 
the September issue. I am not advocating that 
you lay up your boat so early. Quite the con- 
trary. The chronological selection for the pub- 
lication of this article is based merely on the 
hypothesis that the early bird gets the worm! 
Time was when, at least in waters north of the Chesapeake, 
the day after Labor Day saw white wings and puff-puffs 
scurrying for winter cover. Today, yachtsmen having gradu- 
ally awakened to the fact that some of the finest yachting 
weather is in September and October, many yacht owners 
keep their craft going almost till snow flies; not to mention 
the growing number who find some excuse to take their boats 
where snow isn’t going to fly. 

Insurance companies have, of course, staked us off in a 
definite manner by imposing limiting dates of insurability 
which vary according to the weather conditions of the waters 
covered in the contract. I can’t quarrel with that and, if 
yachtsmen will read the rulings in reverse — that is, con- 
sider the yachting season to be the entire period of insurabil- 
ity and take advantage of it — most of them will get as 
much cruising and sailing as they can manage. 

There are, however, a lot of boat owners who, due to the 
exigencies of school, college or business, have no choice but 
to put their craft to bed some time in September. They are 
the “early birds” of whom I speak. Even the later birds who 
read this may not have forgotten it by the time they finally 
capitulate and reluctantly put on the winter cover. 

Every spring, along about the March or April issue, boat- 
ing magazines feature informative articles on “fitting out,” 
full of suggestions as to what to do and what not to do to 
make the yacht a floating palace for the coming season. 
Articles in the fall on ‘“‘laying up,’ however, are scarce. 

If reasons are sought for this state of affairs, it is possible 
that they may be found in two directions. First, the natural 
reaction to a completed affair, to walk off and forget it for 
the time being. Second, a rather prevalent idea that laying 
up is merely fitting out backwards and that all you need to 
do is to take your boat to a yard, say “‘There she is,” and go 
on about your business. 

I bewailed this latter fact to a shipmate a while ago and he 
retorted: “‘ Well, if you take your boat to a good yard, why 
bother?” 

This is all very well, as far as it goes, but it does not go far 
enough. It must be remembered that your boat is, in a man- 
ner of speaking, in competition with all the other boats 
stored in the yard. It is only to be expected that the boats 
which get the best attention will be those whose owners show 
care and interest. 

There is a lot more to laying up than just fitting out in 
reverse, although part of a careful plan of lay up gives con- 
sideration to the matter of economy and despatch when 
fitting out time arrives. A canny owner will do a lot in the 
fall to save time and money in the spring and to assure de- 
livery of a smart, well-found boat on the date set. 

There are several factors which should influence any yacht 
owner, on sober thought, to do the best job in laying up his 
boat that he possibly can. 





If the boat is laid up outdoors, have a good canvas cover stretched over a 
stout framework. This cover would be better if the canvas cleared the sides 


1. Proper protection of the boat, as to cover, paint and var- 
nish, sails, working parts, etc., will pay dividends in pro- 
longing life and reducing maintenance cost. If you should 
consider selling or chartering, a well-kept appearance will 
prove an asset. 


2. No matter how much you do when laying up, before 
fitting out time comes you will have remembered a lot of 
things you forgot; and will have thought, probably, of a 
number of other things you want done anyway, so that there 
will be plenty to keep the yard busy getting your boat in 
commission. 


3. Yards are usually jammed with work in the spring and, 
even with the best efforts, cannot give the care in a rush sea- 
son that they can when they have plenty of time. Further- 
more, they naturally welcome work in slack seasons, to keep 
their forces intact, and are sometimes able to quote lower 
prices for work in the off season than they can when they are 
loaded up. 


4. If you want your boat delivered on a specified date — 
and most owners do — the less work necessary to finish her 
up the better your chance of getting her on time. It is a wise 
policy, when you lay up, to set a definite date for delivery; 
otherwise you may find your craft tucked away behind a 
dozen others, with no chance of getting her in the water till 
the others are moved unless you go to extra expense. If you 
set a date, it’s entirely up to the yard. 


Now there are a number of ways of tackling this subject. 
First, locality of lay up and whether you have a professional 
crew to do some of the work or rely entirely on the yard and, 
possibly, your own efforts. Second, the type of craft and 
whether you store in a shed, under a tailor-made cover or in 
the water. Finally, what work absolutely must be taken care 
of to insure a satisfactory lay up and what further work 
can be done at the time to advantage. Even the ‘‘musts”’ 
are not always properly attended to. 























Pho 


An article in YacutinG for September, 1937,* discusses at 
some length the selection of a yard for winter storage and 
maintenance. There are plenty of good yards up and down 
our coasts and on our inland waters — and some poor ones. 
But don’t confuse the word “poor” with ‘ inexpensive.” 
There are some excellent inexpensive yards, where low prices 
are coincident with low taxes, low overhead, and good local 
labor conditions. Of course, you want a good yard and if you 
have not already found one which gives satisfaction, search 
and inquiry will repay you. You may even be persuaded to 
take a late fall cruise to a reasonably distant port, for the 
sake of getting what you want. 

So much has been written on the advantages of keeping 
on a professional (if you have one to start with) to do some 
of the repair and maintenance work and to assume some of 
the responsibility, that I am going to skip it here. Yachtsmen 
who operate without professional crews are far more numer- 
ous than those who can afford them. If you have a profes- 
sional on board, you simply discuss your problems with him 
instead of with the yard foreman. 

Whether you own a sail boat (auxiliary or plain), a motor 
boat, motor-sailer, or a frostbite dinghy, the problems of 
laying up differ principally in degree and number. Each, 
after all, is a boat. 

The question of storing in the water or on shore is a matter 
of convenience, expense, locality and personal opinion. But, 
unless you store in a shed, you will need a winter cover for 
your boat. If your base of operations is fairly stable, so that 
you will probably return to the same yard year after year, I 
suggest a cover, or “‘house,”’ built of wood. This can be built 
in sections which can be fitted (and bolted) together. While 
the first cost is higher than that of a canvas cover, it will last 
many times as long and prove not only an economy in the 
long run but a more reliable weatherproof protection. 

If you cover with canvas on a frame, have the frame stout 
and don’t use “tired out” canvas. A good, sound, recut 
second hand cover is all right, provided you check it carefully 
for weak seams and rotten spots, and one can usually be 

* “Better ’Ole,” by Frederick M. Gardiner 
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Going out of commission. The yacht is hauled out and shored up 
for the winter and the yard gang is preparing to unstep the mast 


picked up so much cheaper than it would cost to 
have a new one made that it is worth looking into. 
It will pay you to have the canvas treated with 
waterproofing compound, which not only assures a 
leakproof covering but toughens and preserves the 
canvas. With either type of cover, be sure to pro- 
vide for ventilation (to keep the boat from ‘‘sweat- 
ing”) and provide for entrance (door for wooden 
cover, laced flap for canvas) at a point near the 
cockpit or bridge deck. A canvas cover should be 
brought well down over the sides and laced securely, 
and it is a good plan to have the frame overlap the 
rail a little, so that the canvas will not actually 
touch that part of the boat. 

The first job on the yacht herself should be a 
general cleaning out. Sails, awnings and other 





Engine overhauling is usually done more 
easily in the machine shop than in the boat 


canvas should be stored ashore in a dry place, hung up open 
if possible but, if that is not feasible, at least packed as 
loosely as possible and not bundled up tight — and stick in 
a few newspapers — for the mice to chew! All food stores 
should, of course, be cleared out, including even canned goods 
(which some owners leave aboard); even if the rust which 
develops does not bother you, the loosening of labels (almost 
sure to happen because of dampness) will prove annoying 
when you open a can of peas and find that they are sliced 
peaches. 

On cruising sail boats, the most important job below decks 
is the galley; on auxiliaries and motor craft, it is the engine 
room, with the galley a close second. I put emphasis on the 
galley partly because to clean a galley thoroughly at the end 
of a season is a job, and partly because it is not the sort of 
work for which yard workmen are entirely reliable. The 
owner, his friends or the professional crew should tackle it. 
The fact that the galley has looked immaculate all during 
the season is not enough. End of the season clean up means a 
thorough scrubbing out of everything — ice box, range, 
lockers, under the sink and in every crack and corner — 
with a good strong washing powder solution, and, as a final 
protection against vermin and dry rot, a going over with a 
5 per cent solution of creosote. 

(Continued on page 104) 








Nearing the mark. Passing ‘‘Patolita’s’’ spinnaker boom guy aft as the Class M cut- 





J. Walter Collinge 


ter approaches the turning point. “Avatar,” a sister ship, is seen on the lee bow 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAMPIONSHIPS 


By WALDO DRAKE 


~ANTA BARBARA’S warm hospitality and 
4, perfect sailing weather combined to make the 
Southern California championship regatta, 
sailed on Crescent Bay the last week in July, 
one of the happiest race weeks in the history 
of South Coast yachting. 

Competition was razor-keen in all of the closed sloop 
classes throughout the five-day series, but especially ex- 
citing were the finales in the Six-Metre and California 
32-foot water line divisions. 

Among the ‘“‘Sixes,”’ L. N. Slater sailed his absentee son 
Bill’s veteran Lanai into a tie with Emerson Spear’s newly- 
acquired Rebel and then won the toss to take the trophy. 
Rebel, which came back strong in the last three races after 
a poor beginning, and Lanai each won twice. The fifth race 
was taken easily by Willis Hunt in Mystery, which lost third 
honors by a single point to Commodore Russell Simmons’ 
Ay Ay Ay. 

The “Thirty-two” title was captured in a Garrison 
finish by a newcomer to racing, Allen Mickle, of the San 
Diego Yacht Club. Mickle, sailing his newly-purchased 
Velero II (ex-Cholita), and Temple Ashbrook, in Tempest, 
went to the line the fifth day in a 1314-point tie for first 
honors. Velero II, splendidly handled on every leg, won the 
title by beating Tempest out of second place and the Douglas 
brothers’ Altamar took the race to tie for second series 








honors with Tempest. Altamar later won the toss. Each of 
the three leaders won a race and the other two were won by 
John Hurndall’s Escapade, which was protested out of the 
two first events by Altamar. 

In all fairness to Mickle’s helmsmanship, some share of 
credit for Velero II’s victory must go to Joseph Jessop, dean 
of San Diego helmsmen, who was aboard each day in the 
role of adviser. Also, Bruce Beardsley’s Amorita lost a good 
chance to take the cup on the fourth day, when her skipper 
underestimated a strong tide and was caught under Velero 
IT’s lee to foul the weather mark. 

In the three remaining smaller sloop classes, winning 
skippers took four out of five starts. There were only twelve 
Stars in action and none could offer any worth while com- 
petition to the redoubtable Cowie brothers, of Santa Monica, 
and their fast stepping Rambunctious. Dr. Niels Martin, 
hope of the Santa Barbara fleet, did manage to win one race 
with Phar Lap and took second series honors by consistent 
performance all week. Walter Sumner’s White Cap II, of 
San Diego, and Douglas McKenzie’s Sachem, Long Beach 
entry, were the only other Stars to threaten the two leaders. 

Four of the handsome 33-foot racing-cruising sloops built 
by the South Coast yards at Newport, from designs by Phil 
Rhodes, made their first appearance this year. Harland 
Beardslee, erstwhile king of the Star domain, won the opener 
with his Sea Bee and then took four successive beatings from 








W. C. Sawyer Photos 


Left, Erwin C. Jones’ “Blue Jay,’’ sailed with a feminine crew, took the arbitrary handicap race. Edson B. Schock designed her. 
Right, A. J. Mickle’s ‘‘Velero II’? cleaned up in the ‘‘Thirty-twos.” Below, the start of the Flatties, one of them crossing too early 


his old Star Class rival Walton Hubbard, at the stick of 
Rebel. Rebel was almost perfectly handled throughout the 
week and probably deserves her trophy more than any 
single entry at Santa Barbara. Of the two remaining ‘‘33’s,”’ 
Ted Braun’s Nimbus took third honors from Dick Craw- 
ford’s Whim. 

As expected, the Fleitz brothers won four out of five starts 
with Challenge among the Pacific Inter-Clubs and were 
threat2ned only by Peggy Slater’s Seventh Heaven, which 
nosed Challenge out of one event. Louis Varalyay’s Sansgene 
and George Johnson’s Shangri-La followed — at a distance. 

Only three big sloops participated in the L and M Division 
and of these Wiman and Mitchell’s ““M” boat Patolita, 
pride of Santa Barbara, won all three races with considerable 
ease from the McNabb brothers’ Avatar, her exact sister. 
Donald W. Douglas’ cutter Endymion was third. 

In the ocean racing class, Stuart Babcock assuaged his 
disappointment over missing the Honolulu Race by taking 
the cruising division trophy with his new 42-foot cutter 
Typhoon, with Mrs. Babcock’s able assistance. Following 
were Gordon MacLean’s cutter Gallant Lady and C. F. 
Axelson’s schooner Jada. 

In her husband’s absence, Mrs. Donald O’Melveny sailed 


their little cutter Philadelphia to well-deserved victory in 
the variegated percentage handicap class. Following were 
Drima IT, Paula and Cashel. 

The traditional arbitrary handicap race, which always 
winds up South Coast regattas for the cruising classes, was 
captured by Erwin Jones in his pint size sloop Blue Jay, with 
his wife and daughter as crew. Among fourteen starters, 
Blue Jay beat Avatar by more than seven minutes over the 
11-mile triangle, with Gallant Lady, Cashel and Patolita, 
scratch boat, following her. home. 

The power cruisers broke into the limelight on Thursday 
only, when George Buzza’s 54-footer Arrow, of Long Beach, 
won a revised version of the old “‘bang-and-go-back”’ race by 
doing eleven miles in 1 hour 42 minutes, nearly three minutes 
ahead of George S. Donaldson’s White Heron, followed by 
Reveller, Alice C. and Holloa. 

The 80-mile windward race from San Pedro to Santa 
Barbara on the pre-regatta week-end was won by Pierpont 
Davis’ Eight-Metre Santa Maria, in 24 hours 17 minutes. 
The entire over-night thrash was sailed by 25 entries in 
light and fluky going. Santa Maria won because her skipper 
used good judgment in sticking to the offshore route, while 

(Continued on page 102) 
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“My Kay Il,” a 48-Footer 


FAST TWIN-SCREW MOTOR YACHT FROM ALGONAC 





YACHTING 








This new cruiser, designed and built by the Chris- 
Craft Corporation, is owned by Roy Freuhauf, of 
Grosse Pointe Park, Michigan. She is 48’ O” in 
length over all and 12’ O” beam. Two Chris-Craft 
engines, developing 160 horse power each, drive 
her at a 20-mile pace. Above is a corner of the 
dining room; the seats and table shown may be con- 
verted into a double berth at night. At the left is the 
interior of the deckhouse, looking aft. The seats each 
side of the companionway may be extended to form 
twin beds. At the top is “My Kay II” herself. 
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**Showme”’ got a much needed haul-out when she finally reached Balboa 


“REPORTED MISSING” 


By 


CHARLES W. KING 


ELL meant advice and bogy stories rang 
in our ears as we headed the 27-foot sloop 
Showme out of Acapulco, Mexico, bound 
for Balboa, Panama Canal Zone, some 
1500 miles southeastward. 

First in our path was the Gulf of 
Tehuantepec which virtually all mariners concede is the 
wildest piece of water on the whole Pacific Coast of the 
Americas. The NNE wind throughout the year averages 
Force 6. And we were taking it on during the peak month, 
November! Even the biggest liners give Tehuantepec a wide 
berth during the winter and the stout tuna boats travel 
just outside the surf in the lee of the land. 

Beyond Tehuantepec are the Gulfs of Fonseca, Papagayo, 
Nicoya and others where northers, known as Papagayos, 
blow with gale intensity during the winter months. Chubas- 
cos, violent squalls which sweep down with the speed of 
lightning and the force of Thor’s hammer, are a menace the 
full length of the coast. We had already met the Chubascos 
and had due respect for them. 

On the final leg, we must beat into the combined north 
winds and southerly currents of the Gulf of Panama. Of this 
section of the coast the pilot book states: ‘‘The navigation 
of the approaches to the Gulf of Panama for a sailing vessel 
is one of the most tedious, uncertain 
and vexatious undertakings known to 





Salina Cruz, the very heart of Tehuantepec. For two and 
one-half days Showme slipped easily through the water 
before a light northwester, coming up without incident. to 
Port Angeles, gateway to the Gulf of Tehuantepec. After 
two days of calm, the north winds began. They were puffy at 
first, heeling Showme sharply for a few minutes, then leaving 
her becalmed. This continued for three days. 

Then came the real north winds. Double reefed and jib- 
less, we pounded into huge head seas for three days making 
our way around a hulking sand dune known as Point Chipe- 
qua. Time after time we were blown back when we were 
almost around. 

Now we were in the heart of Tehuantepec, eottiile the full 
force of the winds that blow off the Gulf of Mexico, sweep 
across the low Isthmus of Tehuantepec and play havoc 
with shipping 300 to 400 miles off the coast. The norther tore 
fiercely at our bit of mainsail; Showme plunged wildly. It 
was beat, beat, beat. Only 20 miles but it was two and one- 
half days later that Showme staggered up to the entrance of 
Salina Cruz’s artificial bay, once a hive of activity for large 
vessels but now marked “closed to navigation” on the 
charts. But we had been assured in Acapulco a boat as small 
as Showme could get in. 

Motor running full blast, Showme crept in inch by inch. 

Off the narrow entrance, two rusty 


seamen.” 

The further south Showme sailed, 
the more stories we heard of the wild 
and windy waters that lay ahead. But 
the less one knows of sailing, the 
braver he is. So we oiled the roller 
reefing gear, double-lashed all deck 
gear, put on the heavy weather sails 
and set forth on a 315-mile passage to 


In March of this year ‘‘YacutTinG”’ published an 
article by the same writer entitled “‘ Learning the 
Hard Way,” a story of two landlubbers, living in the 
Dust Bowl, who bought a second hand 27-foot sloop, 
named her “‘ Showme’’ and, with more courage than 
knowledge, set sail on their own from San Francisco 
to Panama. Contrary to all predictions, they arrived 
safely at Acapulco, Mexico. ‘Reported Missing” 
is the story of the completion of their voyage and 
proves conclusively that ‘learning the hard way”? is 


as effective a method of producing two real sailors in 


a limited time as it is exciting. 


buoys. protruded above the water, 
more of a hazard than a benefit. The 
water grew paler. On the inside, we. 
could see surf breaking heavily on a 
sand bar to port. To starboard, heaps 
of moss covered rocks lay along the 
sea wall. 

Immediately inside the sea wall, 
soundings fell to nine feet. The wind 
began, to blow harder in gusts, making 
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Cia. Mexicana Aerofoto 
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Courtesy Panama Pacific Line 


Acapulco, in 16° 49’ North, has an almost landlocked harbor 


Showme fall off toward the menacing rocks. Our aged motor 
smoked and labored. But back, back we fell. A group of 
natives stood on the beach awaiting the end. 

““Smoky Joe’ (our motor) can’t make it,’ shouted 
Betty. 

I agreed and dropped a 20-pound Northill over the port 
bow. It seemed such a good idea I lowered a 75-pounder over 
the starboard. Showme swung back and forth on her two 
anchors, always within a heaving line’s throw of the sea 
wall which spelled destruction. 

After two nerve-wracking hours, during which the wind 
modified slightly, a pilot appeared. Laboring like a galley 
slave, the motor worked us slowly to windward. Closer and 
closer we drew to the sand beach at the north end of the 
harbor. When we drew within about 150 yards of the beach, 
I protested: ‘‘We’re too damned close to the beach. What if 
the wind changes?”’ 

Pulling his cap down over his ears and shouting above the 
terrific wind, he said: ‘‘You’d go on the beach.” Then 
added: ‘But. I’ve been here forty years and the wind has 
never changed yet.” 

We took his word and the next ten days bore out his con- 
tention. Always it blew from the north, howling, blustering 
winds that carried sand into every corner of the remotest 
locker. 

Miraculously, it was almost calm when we sailed from 
Salina Cruz. For two days Showme crept along. On our third 
day out, at 3:00 a.m., I sat drowsily at the tiller under a 
star-studded sky. Suddenly, a deep rumbling came out of 
the distant north, thundering with greater volume as the 
mements passed. I scanned the horizon astern; there was 
but one thin cloud in the distance, an arched streak that 
reached completely across the sky. Louder and louder it 
grew. It no longer sounded like thunder but was an ominous 
roar that bewildered and terrified me. 

Suddenly, Showme was struck by a howling, powerful 
blast of wind that snatched the mainsail completely from the 
boom. Nine clips and the outhaul went at once. Betty came 
on deck at the first change of motion. The mainsail snapped 
madly. The thunderous wind tore wildly at everything in its 
path. Sheets of water were flung aboard, stinging our face 
and hands. The little boat ran wild under her jib while the 
mainsail whipped back and forth between mast and shrouds. 
It was a world gone mad. 

We gathered in the mainsail by passing a line around it 


and slowly hauling it to the mast. It was a job for two be- 
cause the canvas carried the kick of a mule. When I let go 
the main halliard I discovered that the track had buckled 
badly near the spreader. 

In an incredibly short time, the sea was whipped into a 
mass of thundering mountains. Showme was awash from 
stem to stern and she plunged madly through the seas. For 
the first and only time on our voyage I had to lash myself 
into the cockpit. I held the tiller until daylight, unwilling to 
let Betty come outside to take her usual trick at 4:00 a.m. 
It was the only time she did not stand her regular watch 
during a year of cruising. 

At daylight I was more than willing to have relief. We 
shortened our watches to two hours. Betty had miraculously 
made some coffee while Showme plunged from crest to 
trough. And how good it tasted! 

At a change of watches, we discussed the advisability of 
putting over the sea anchor but we decided against it because 
we felt there was some hope of running out of the storm 
while to heave to might mean a week or more of buffeting. 
One huge sea broke into the cockpit, snatched the tiller loose 
and tossed Betty, stick in hand, against the binnacle, break- 
ing the glass. We put a cover over the compass and dismissed 
the idea of steering a course. We were going with the wind, 
whatever our will. Occasionally, we checked our spare com- 
pass below to learn we were being swept due south. (Our 
course was ESE.) 

The following morning, 30 hours after the Tehuantepecer 
had struck, the wind abated perceptibly. The seas moderated 
slowly. Although soaked, battered and weary, we had con- 
quered. It took two days to dry out the gear and almost 
three days to work back to our course along the Guatemalan 
coast. Our log showed we had made 132 miles under the jib 
in 30 hours. 

The 140-mile coastline of Guatemala does not offer a 
single protected harbor. We anchored at wide open San Jose 
and, before we had been given time to furl the sails, officials 
were aboard calling for port fees exceeding $50. After long 
and bitter protests, a telephone call and a trip to Guatemala 
City, we managed to get the charges cut to $14. 

Shortly after our arrival in San Jose, we learned that the 
bark Methe Nelson had been completely dismasted and lost 
her propeller in the same Tehuantepecer Showme had ridden 
out. ; 


After a week, we were off in a steady westerly breeze for 
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Looking across the harbor of Acapulco, with the anchorage in the foreground 


La Union, Salvador, 200 miles distant. Most of the time, we 
enjoyed sea and land breezes alternately but each afternoon, 
just as Betty was preparing dinner, it blew fresh out of the 
northeast. Showme tore pell mell through the water, lee rail 
awash. Below, Betty waged a fight to keep the food and 
cooking utensils off the floor. 

The lights along this part of the coast are unreliable but 
nature has provided a dependable beacon for mariners in the 
volcano Isaleco which shoots forth a column of fire several 
times each night. A narrow, shoal channel, leading from the 
northeast extremity of the gulf, extends four miles to La 
Union. We anchored about one-half mile off the municipal 
pier with only one foot to spare at low water. 

La Union does not offer much to visiting yachtsmen. But 
it is worth one’s time if for no other reason than to meet the 
port captain. This amiable gentleman holds not only the 
title of Port Captain but also Commandante and General. 
No matter what you want, you must see the General first. 

We spent Christmas on board at La Union. Then, utilizing 
both land and sea breezes, Showme made the passage to 
Corinto, Nicaragua, in one day and night. Once frequented 
by American troop ships, Corinto Harbor is the best marked 
in Central America. We came to anchor alongside the tuna 
boat Fisherman II, once owned by Zane Grey. Shortly 
thereafter, the greatest swarm of officials ever to board 
Showme poured over the sides. They asked questions by the 
score, insisting that the General hadn’t given me half enough 
papers when we left La Union. One man who lurked in the 
background became fascinated with our pump and pro- 
ceeded to pump gallons of fresh water into the sink and let it 
run free. 

When the tumult and the shouting died, I had been or- 
dered to make out fourteen different papers. As the launch 
pulled away, I observed there was still one official aboard. 

“You forgot something,” I shouted. 

“Oh, no. He is a customs guard. One is to be aboard 
throughout your stay here,” I was informed. 

The guard took a seat in the cockpit and gazed blankly 
into the cabin. It was impossible to change clothes. Our little 
parlor, bedroom and kitchen had been turned into a fish 
bowl. He was a nice, docile sort of fellow but his presence 
was annoying. So I went ashore and protested vigorously. 
After filling out a paper stating what sort of ballast we 
carried and how much, an approximate list of provisions, 
motor fuel, firearms and every other thing worth carrying 


Courtesy Panama Pacific Line 


ashore, I was told to move Showme nearer the customs shed 
on the pier and bring our unwelcome visitor ashore. 

The 266-mile passage to Puntarenas, Costa Rica, held 
few dull moments. It is in this section that the Papagayos 
blow. They are seldom encountered on the open sea but are 
almost invariably met off inlets and gulfs. Showme went 
scooting along, her lee rail a boiling mass of water as she 
heeled to the powerful northeasters. For periods of two or 
three hours, we would run out of the Papagayos and move 
along moderately with an easterly breeze. Anxious to make a 
fast passage, we carried full sail the first 24 hours while the 
Papagayo sung a mournful dirge through the rigging. But 
the wind increased and we were compelled to shorten sail. 

The official procedure at Puntarenas was vastly different 
from that at Corinto. Instead of a boatload of officials 
swarming aboard, a lone uniformed man appeared on the 
nearby pier and motioned for me to bring my papers ashore. 
At no time during our stay did an official board Showme and 
we were given free entry and clearance. 

We had been looking forward to our next passage for 
months, a 465-mile sail to Balboa, Panama Canal Zone. 
More than a year before, we had left California with scarcely 
the knowledge of how to hoist our sails and set a compass 
course. Ominous forecasts had been made by week-end sailors. 
One friend said the name Showme would be changed to 
Shown before we reached Balboa. Another (who incidentally 
had made two unsuccessful starts to the South Seas) saw 
little chance of our reaching the mainland of Mexico. Now 
we were ready for our final hop — Panama! And to send a 
few postcards carrying the polite inference: “‘I told you so.”’ 

We anticipated a passage of about ten days or two weeks. 
The first, we thought, would be good sailing. The last 100 
miles or more, we knew, would be a beat into stiff northers 
and a one- to two-knot current. Our hearts were light as we 
pointed the bow for Balboa. It would mean the end of the 
landlubbers’ cruise. Thereafter we would claim to be sailors: 

As soon as we got outside, we were met by stiff head 
winds. After endless hours of beating, we used our motor to 
work clear of the Gulf of Nicoya. Then came days and days 
of calms. Showme lay as still as a sleeping tortoise off the 
rocky shores of Point Quepos. At last we could stand it no 
longer. We ran the motor several hours until we were off 
Cano Island. But it was still calm. Several whales played 
around the boat for hours, one coming so close his spray 
carried aboard. We saw porpoise by the thousands and 
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The Mate takes her trick at the tiller 


boiling masses of tuna, an acre or more in extent. We knew 
every little detail of the landscape by heart. We had even 
given names to some of the more friendly fish. Again we gave 
way to impatience and used the motor several hours until 
we picked up a faint breeze out of the NE which gave little 
more than steerage way. This was repeated off Point Burica, 
near the Panama-Costa Rica boundary, and off the islands 
of Montuoso and Jicarita, 38 miles apart. Here we encoun- 
tered strong, erratic currents. Once we were carried 12 miles 
north overnight. The next night, we were carried far to the 
south. Land was nowhere in sight. 

Taking stock of our food and water, we realized we had 
not more than ten days’ rations remaining. We were 14 days 
out and less than half way to Balboa. Furthermore, we were 
far south of the shipping lanes, becalmed, drifting slowly 
southward. We had begun this passage with less canned 
goods than usual because they are expensive in Costa Rica 
and reasonable in Balboa. We had used so much of our gaso- 
line motoring out of calms that we were reluctant to use our 
last bit working back to a coast that held little promise of 
good winds. 

We remained at the tiller always, anxious to take advan- 
tage of the slightest cat’s-paw. But always the log indicated 
southerly drift. In desperation, I started the motor. Within 
five minutes, it was sizzling hot. The water pump had failed. 
I had never seen the inside of a water pump before but, as 
many cruising yachtsmen know, necessity has made many a 
mechanic. After two hours of puttering, bungling and pro- 
fanity, I fixed the pump. 

Within a few hours, we raised a faint outline of the Pana- 
manian coast. Two days later, under sail, we were within 
ten miles of it. Then, no matter how much we tried, we 
could not work in farther. The current swept all before it. 
Off Morro Puercos, where one branch of the mighty Hum- 
boldt Current meets the Mexican Current, Showme was 
buffeted about in tide rips, drifting south, east, west in 
rapid-succession. But never north. 

Moderate northeasterlies sprang up, a direct head wind. 
We tacked in and out, slowly working toward Cape Mala, 
entrance to the Gulf of Panama. After fighting clear of the 
tide rips, we met a consistent southwesterly drift to retard 
our progress further. 

Days dragged past. Nervously, we watched the water 
supply dwindle, cut the ration to one and one-half pints 
daily per person, including cooking. Betty dealt sparingly 
with the remaining food. It was only 30 miles to the radio 
station at Cape Mala but we were more than a week negoti- 
ating the last 30 miles and there was always the chance of 
being carried far out to sea again. 
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Each day several large steamers passed within hailing 
distance. One night, we decided to send up a distress flare 
and ask for provisions and gasoline or a tow. I prepared a 
flare and stood by to discharge it as the lights of a large 
steamer drew near. 

We looked at each other. ‘‘Shown, are we?” Betty mut- 
tered bitterly. 

I’d almost forgotten that remark of long ago. ‘Hell, 
no!’”’ I retorted, took the flare back into the cabin and 
watched the lights of the steamer fade away toward Balboa. 

Morning brought stronger winds. Showme ran wildly 
toward the coast, out and back on short legs. The little boat 
staggered under a full press of canvas. We were bent upon 
making Mala as soon as possible. But the wind finally in- 
creased to gale force, Showme fell back before it and we 
decided to run to the coast for cover. 

It was almost nightfall when we fought our way into a 
small bight which we were unable to identify definitely. 
Taking stock of our gasoline, we concluded there was suffi- 
cient to carry us to Cape Mala. We crawled along just out- 
side the breakers and ultimately made the rocky point next 
day with two gallons to spare. 

The anchorage at Cape Mala was perhaps the worst we 
had encountered. We had come in through reefs with sound- 
ing lead going and anchored with only a few yards to spare 
on three sides. Next morning, the wind was whooping it up. 
All about us were breakers. There was no chance of getting 
supplies aboard. 

The second day, in dire need of food, I tossed some air- 
tight cans in our eight-foot punt and rowed ashore through 
the wild seas. Betty sat in the cockpit watching the little 
punt appear and disappear, working harder every stroke 
than I. Ashore, I packed beans, rice, eggs, bread and some 
canned goods into the tins and started to row back against 
the wind. Up and down the swells rode the tiny punt, each 
time shipping a little water. I pulled with all my strength 
but the gain was almost imperceptible. The partially filled 
cans were floating in the boat. Common sense told me to 
turn back; pride and determination wouldn’t permit. Over 
my shoulder, as I topped a swell, I could see Betty watching 
me through the glasses. Ashore several persons looked on. 

Suddenly, I realized that the outgoing tide was carrying 
me seaward and I could not reach Showme. I called on my 
aching arms to put just a little more into it. I was close 
enough to read the name on the stern, perhaps 150 feet 
away, but I knew only too well I had not strength enough 
to make it. 

The next time I looked over my shoulder, Betty was tying 
a ring buoy on the end of a long line. I dug in harder. Water 
was almost to the thwarts. Betty was paying out line 
frantically. At last, I could put my hand on it. I clutched 
tightly and let her do the pulling. Once aboard, I slumped 
into my bunk and did not stir until she had cooked dinner. 

On the fifth day, the seas abated and we were able to get 
some food, 20 gallons of gasoline and 10 gallons of water. 
We needed more water but had only two five-gallon con- 
tainers and we did riot want to ask the men to row back 
through the seas again. 

We were off for Balboa about 3:00 p.m., planning to buck 
the current with our motor until we reached Iguana Island, 
nine miles north. Then we would fall away NW into an 
extensive bight and escape the current. A moderate ENE 
wind having made up, we proceeded under sail upon ap- 
proaching the island. 

I turned in at 8:00 p.m., leaving Betty at the tiller. At 
midnight, I took a bearing on Cape Mala Light and learned 
we had lost eight miles. The sails were full but we continued 
to fall back. It seemed hopeless to use our limited supply of 

(Continued on page 101) 
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At the left is the forward deck, with the crew’s hatch, A-E-Co 
electric windlass, anchors and deck boxes. Above, the two 


power tenders are stowed on top of the after cabin trunk. 


THE NEW “TROUPER” 


This twin-screw Diesel yacht was designed by 
John H. Wells, Inc., for C. A. Tilt, of Chicago, 
and built at City Island, N. Y., by Robert Jacob, 
Inc. She is 106’ 9” in length over all, 18’ O” 
beam and 5’ 6” draft. Her engines are a pair of 
Cooper-Bessemer supercharged Diesels of 500 





hp. each. Her plans appeared in the July issue 
of “Yachting.” 





At the right is a view of the after stateroom, look- 
ing forward through the adjoining stateroom to 
the stairs leading up to the deckhouse. At the 
extreme right is the comfortable shelter house 
on the after deck. 
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(1) Silver Islet, Port Arthur, lies on 
Thunder Bay. (2) An up-bound steamer 
waits her turn as a freighter and a tanker 
pass down through the locks of the Sault 
Ste Marie Canal, which carries more 
traffic than Suez or Panama. (3) Rock 
Harbor, Isle Royal, Michigan. It is one of 
several harbors on this island which lies 


in Lake Superior, just south of the Inter- 


national Boundary. (4) Thunder Cape, 


typical of the Lake Superior shore. 
Canadian National Railways 








(5) The entrance to Charlevoix from Lake 
Michigan, with Lake Charlevoix in the 
distance. (6) Looking out over the harbor 
of Mackinac, with its fleet of anchored 
yachts, from historic Fort Michilimacki- 
nac. Each summer the racers from Port 
Huron and Chicago converge on the 
island. (7) This old lock, on the Canadian 
side of the ‘‘Soo,” was built in 1797. 
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HINTS FOR INLAND CRUISING 


V. The Great Lakes. Western Part—Superior and Michigan 


By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


merit more detailed treatment than 

the three lakes discussed in the last 
issue. This for two reasons; because Lake 
Superior is the largest, wildest and least 
known to yachtsmen of all the Great Lakes, 
and because Michigan has become not only 
the greatest yachting center in the tremen- 
dous region covered by the Lakes but one of 
the greatest centers of the sport in the world. 

I have already given, I think, enough of the general at- 
mosphere of the Lakes as a whole, of their dangers, delights, 
and characteristics, to obviate the necessity of dealing 
further with that aspect of our subject except in such re- 
spects as Superior and Michigan present peculiarities of 
their own. 

Lake Superior is more than four times as large as Lake 
Ontario, three times as wide, twice as long, and nearly 
twice as deep; it is six times as deep as Erie. As to depth, 
there is no assurance that the ultimate depth has yet been 
found; in 1931 the greatest recorded depth was 1186 feet and 
by 1938 the surveyors (they are still surveying) had dis- 
covered a 1290-foot hole. The significance of this great 
depth — at least, a great depth for a lake —is that the 
waves are longer, not so steep, not so quickly rolled up by 
the winds; and, of particular interest to bathers, that the 
water is colder than is the case with Superior’s sister lakes. 

The prevailing summer winds are southerly and have a 
reputation of always backing when they shift and the pre- 
vailing storms the year around are northwest and northeast, 
as with the other Great Lakes. Without disloyalty to my own 
country, it must be said that the Canadian (northern) shore 
of all the lakes except Michigan, which is entirely within 
the borders of the United States, offers better cruising 
grounds and better shelter for the yachtsman than the 
American shore. On Superior, during northwest or northeast 


[: SUPERIOR and Lake Michigan 





storms, most of the American shore is a lee 
shore except the east side of Keweenaw 
Peninsula; strangely enough, that portion of 
the north shore which lies within the United 
States is almost devoid of harbors worthy of 
the name. In this stretch of 150 miles, from 
Duluth to the international boundary, 
which is open to northeast storms, Two 
Harbors (of ore-shipping importance), 26 
miles from Duluth, and Grand Marais, 
about 45 miles from the boundary, are the only important 
harbors of refuge protected from all directions. If you are 
cruising the western end of the Lake you will find better 
cruising, both for protection and interest, if you stay in the 
vicinity of the Apostle Islands. There are twenty-odd of 
them, mostly bold and picturesque; you can find shelter 
among them for any but severe storms, and the harbor at 
Ashland, or the docks at Bayfield, are not far off. 

From the point where Canada (Province of Ontario) takes 
over, however, the north shore presents a parade of natural 
harbors and bays, with deep water close to the shore along 
much of the coast, where towering and rather awesome red 
cliffs hang over you if you skirt the shore. There is good 
fishing in these waters, and plenty of hunting in the hinter- 
land, in season — although the hunting season will not 
coincide with your cruising season unless you are pretty 
rugged. Information regarding fishing and game licenses, 
etc., may be procured from the Ontario Travel and Pub- 
licity Bureau, Parliament Bldgs., Toronto, Ontario. (See 
also No. III of this series.) 

While the entire eastern end of the lake is a lee shore in a 
nor’ wester, the Canadian shore from the entrance to White- 
fish Bay (Coppermine Point on the Canadian, Whitefish 
Point on the American side) northward to Peninsula Harbor 
(147 miles), where the lakes turn west, offers at least some 
(Continued on page 108) 
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LARCHMONT RACE WEEK 


E. Levick 


Above, Lester Brion’s ‘‘Gay” 
won in the Seawanhaka 21- 
Foot Class. Top, right, the 
Internationals were out in 
force, honors going to Corny 
Shields’ “Aileen.” Right, a 
mix-up at the mark, with 
Comets, ‘Snipes, Wee Scots 
and Meteors in a tangle. Be- 
low, Paul Shields’ Star “Jack 
Rabbit,” with her interest- 


ing experimental rig 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 


IGHT and fluky airs, varied by a good breeze on only the last day and 
made even worse by the perpetual chop kicked up by the power boats 
and steamers lining the courses, failed to prevent Larchmont Race 

Week, July 15th to 22nd, from being a great racing event. Only the 
weather refused to codperate, though it was better than last year’s rain- 
soaked regatta except for a scarcity of that most important requirement 
of yacht races — wind. But, in spite of all the baffling breezes, 364 boats 
turned out, only four less than last year’s record fleet, and most classes 
enjoyed exciting, even if somewhat unsatisfactory, racing. The unsettled 
conditions made consistency difficult, but the winners in most classes were 
the very boats that one would expect to see on top. 

The Twelve-Metre Class ran true to form, the only surprise being that 
Fred Bedford’s Nyala was able to win by such an overwhelming margin — 
six straight races. Night Wind, though well sailed by Roy Manny, is 
outclassed by her newer rivals and never figured in the competition, losing 
second place to Merle-Smith’s Seven Seas. 

The A Division Handicap Class was led by Henry Sears in Actaea, who 
nosed out Von Frankenburg’s Zio by a single point. Henry Nevins, in his 
new Polly, won in the 2nd Division from Bartram’s Gypsy. 

The N. Y. Y. C. 32’s, however, provided the keenest racing among the 
larger boats, having ten starters. Jack Shethar and Drake Sparkman, in 

(Continued on page 100) 















Zalmon G. Simmons, Jr., has entered his ‘‘My Sin’ for the Gold Cup Races at Detroit 








M. Rosenfeld 


AS GOLD CUP DAY LOOMS 





GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


NEWS release announces that: ‘‘Indian Harbor 
Yacht Club Challenges for Gold Cup.” Since 
those who wrote the piece gave the club’s 
location as Rye, N. Y., I thought, perhaps, 
Sw, the whole thing was a hoax. But no. In a long 
telegram, Zalmon G. Simmons: confesses all 
and the Gold Cup may easily return for a brief and turbulent 
stay on the mantel of its former Connecticut home, of 
which Mr. Simmons is a member. In 1926, the cup was won 
for Indian Harbor by George H. Townsend’s Greenwich 
Folly and successfully defended by her in 1927 in races at 
Greenwich. 

Mr. Simmons’ boat, My Sin, was built for last year’s race 
and was equipped with an old Miller engine. The hull gave 
promise but the engine developed various ills which proved 
fatal to its Gold’ Cup chances. Mr. Simmons now says: 
“There have been no changes in the hull. The engine has 
been completely revamped. We have new blocks by Offen- 
hauser, totaling 725 cubic inches. We have newly-designed 
cams. We have new pistons and new valves, all of an im- 
proved design. The timing has been improved. All that is 
left of the old Miller is the crankcase, crankshaft and con- 
necting rods. Inasmuch as the boat did cross 105 miles an 
hour last year and we have increased the horse power by 
about 150, I feel confident it should do that with this motor, 
at least. However, our big aim has been on the side of 
reliability and I think we have that. The motor has been 
run ten hours in the boat and I have another five hours of 
quiet running to do before I can find out just how fast it 
will go.” 

And that, to the best of my knowledge and belief, is the 
extent of the official Gold Cup fleet of 1939 at the moment. 
I mean by this that Mr. Simmons is the only boat owner 
who has filed a formal challenge with the Gold Cup Com- 











mittee and the Racing Commission of the A.P.B.A., 
accompanied by an entry check for $150. Even Count 
Rossi, holder of the Gold Cup, has been uncertain as to his 
intentions. A cable from him announced that he would 
arrive in New York with his reliable old veteran Alagi on 
August 31st. That gives him little time to get his boat out 
to Detroit and tried out for the race on September 4th. It 
was presumed that he would bring Guido Cattaneo and the 
latter’s new boat with him but he is silent on that point. 

That craft of Cattaneo’s is an interesting one. She is 
named Asso. Equipped with the same 6-cylinder 12-litre 
Isotta-Fraschini engine which powered his unsuccessful 
Aradam in the Gold Cup Race two years ago, she has only 
two-thirds of the weight of Alagi, which is in the 1200- 
kilogram class. Already, Cattaneo has acquired with her the 
official world’s one-mile record of 93.59 miles an hour in the 
800-kilogram class, as against Alagi’s world mark of 91.05 
in the larger class.. Asso’s record, therefore, must be con- 
sidered the official one for the Gold Cup Class since her 
12-litre 732-cubic-inch engine places her in that category. 
In the races at Venice on July 1st and 2nd, Alagi won the 
first race for the three-race series for the 12-Litre champion- 
ship of the world in an event in which the fastest lap was 
run by Cattaneo, at 59.9 miles an hour. Since the second 
and third races in the series are the Gold Cup and Presi- 
dent’s Cup events, the American boats have a chance to win 
the championship on points. In the Venice race for the Duce 
Cup, Cattaneo beat Rossi at 60.26 m.p.h. but Rossi made a 
lap at 64.61. 

There are many other prospects and unofficial entries for 
the Gold Cup Race and it may easily turn out to be the 
best in history. Here is the probable or possible line-up in 
addition to those mentioned: 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Above, the 45-foot cruiser ‘“Be- 
goda,”’ owned by D. R. Fisher, of 
Seattle, was designed and built by 
Frank Pembroke Huckins, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. She is powered with a 
balanced pair of Scripps V-12 
engines, Models 306 and 307, 
developing 300 hp. each and 
giving a 35-mile speed. 


“Coho,” owned by Wm. McKin- 
ley Davis, of Seattle, was built by 
the N. J. Blanchard Boat Co., of 
that city, from plans by Edwin 
Monk, Seattle naval architect. She 
is 33’ in length over all, 9’ beam 
and 2’ 5” draft. A Kermath Sea 
Prince engine, equipped with 2:1 
Upton reduction gear, drives her 
15.2 knots. 


“Peacock Il” is a 43-footer ot 
12’ 4” beam and 3’ 6” draft and 
built by the Wheeler Shipyard, 
Inc., of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 
Ernest L. Trahan, of Worcester, 
Mass. Her power plant is a pair of 
6-cylinder Chrysler Crown en- 
gines. White hull and deck erec- 
tions, red canvas and chrome trim 
give a striking appearance. 
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“*Nosana III” is a Matthews “50” 
that hails from Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. Two Kermath Sea King 
engines, with 2:1 reduction gears, 
furnish power. She is owned by 
H. A. Strickland, Jr., of Detroit. 




























Left, ‘‘Wahine I,” a 41-foot Chris-Craft 
recently bought by Madame Jean Dupuy, 
hails from’ Monte Carlo. Two 160 hp. en- 
gines drive her 25 m.p.h. Below, left, 
““Zwerver’” was designed to the R.O.R.C. 
Rule by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., for 
W. N.H. van der Vorm, of Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, and built by G. de Vries Lentsch, Jr., 
of Amsterdam. She is 60’ in length over all, 
43’ I.w.l., 12’ 91%" beam and 8’ 8” draft. 
A 4-cylinder Diesel is installed. Below, 
John Alden designed “Sirocco” in 1936. 
When she was wrecked in last September’s 
hurricane, Paul A. Sperry, of Pine Orchard, 
Conn., her owner, ordered an exact dupli- 
cate. The new ‘“‘Sirocco” has a Gray 4-22 


engine to supply auxiliary power. 


H.L. Van de Winkel ” M.Rosenteld 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


Sea Chest,” a yachtsman’s digest which recently made 

the first of its quarterly appearances. It is the spiritual 
if not the physical successor of the late lamented ‘‘ Yachts- 
man’s Year Book,” in which I had an editorial finger, and 
I wish it very well indeed. But Bob was not directly respon- 
sible for the design which embellishes the cover of the digest 
and which consists of a nautical heterogeny enclosed in a 
rope border. The two ends of the rope are symbolically 
joined together in a thief knot. Inasmuch as the contents of 
“The Sea Chest”’ are borrowed and not stolen it strikes me 
that the artist has been pulling the publisher’s leg. 


Bs RIMINGTON is meritoriously responsible for “‘ The 


The War Department has been at bat for the last several 
months and, after knocking out a couple of foul tips in the 
matters of the useless Florida ship canal and the navigation- 
obstructing bridge over Eggemoggin Reach, has at last 
hammered out a fair ball. I refer, of course, to its emphatic 
rejection of Bob Moses’ hifalutin’ bridge from New York’s 
Battery to Brooklyn. Mr. Moses has never appeared to be 
the friend of yachtsmen (consult the Columbia Yacht Club, 
the New York Motor Boat Club, and the Bayside Yacht 
Club for further particulars), but when he proposed his 
bridge with its projecting abutments in the busiest and most 
hazardous part of New York Harbor he also alienated the 
affections of commercial mariners. And now the walloping 
War Department. I hope that while licking his wounds Mr. 
Moses will develop marinas that will make up to yachtsmen 
what he has hitherto taken away from them for the benefit 
of motorists. 


A feller I know who happens to be a heartless wretch as 
well as a competent sailor recently passaged a boat from one 
port to another. On the way he encountered heavy head 
winds before being overtaken by a strong following gale. At 
this later stage of the passage one of the crew fell overboard 
and was lost. Arrived home, the hard-boiled skipper received 
sympathetic expressions of regret from a friend and re- 
marked, “‘ Yes. And a jolly good thing he waited until we’d 
got through those devilish head winds.” 


Some months ago I wrote about’ two inmates out at 
Waupun, Wis., who, as I thought and still think, are doing 
a swell job of building their boat on paper pending such time 
as they can actually sail away. Their case appealed to me 
because it fits in with my general idea that whether hale or 
crippled, free or imprisoned, male or female, single or mar- 


ried, a bloke can find fun in sailing. Well, my friends mistook 
my intent and have squandered one of their small allotment 
of letters to burn me to a crisp. I’m sorry I offended them. 
Pretty soon I’ll be comparable to the specialist who learned 
more and more about less and less until finally he knew 
everything about nothing. I mean, I’ll be jumped on more 
and more for writing less and less offensive paragraphs until 
finally I’m sacked for hurting my own feelings. 


But I still have a friend in Henry Baldwin who sends me 
a photo from the Baltimore Sun showing Escapade running 
up the Chesapeake under mizzen, main and spinnaker and 
captioned to the effect that she has her ‘‘ Genoa jib ballooned 
out.”” Henry says they’re learning slowly down there, but 
he asks me to come along and drink a julep with him while 
he is beating up the bay with a spinnaker. I’ll be there any 
day now, Henry. 


My boss bawled me out sumpin’ fierce for confining my 
August remarks to European happenings, and I think I’ve 
been pretty conscientious in the foregoing in sticking to the 
American scene. But I now whisk you to the editorial offices 
of a London yachting periodical and tell you of their con- 
fusion over who sailed Goose when she successfully defended 
the Scandinavian Gold Cup in three straight races. The word 
had gone about over here that Rod Stephens took time out 
from crewing for Mike Vanderbilt to fly to Finland and sail 
Goose in the absence of George Nichols, who was in- 
capacitated by flu. But Yachting World’s manuscript story 
of the race contained only an erased mention of Rod and 
gave entire credit to George’s son and his crew of Cold 
Spring Harbor juniors. I think that credit should be accorded 
where due and so hasten to mention Rod’s next exploit. With 
Ducky Endt as crew, he sailed in the 14-foot championships 
at Cowes and came in a cracking good thirtieth. 


Major Bookstall-Smith, who has been reporting yachting 
events for something like half a century, has learned to give 
and take away credit with devastating impartiality. In 
reporting a race for the “‘Twelves”’ in the Solent he opened 
his story as follows: ‘Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith broke his long 
spell of bad luck with Tomahawk when, at Lymington on 
Saturday, he beat the American cutter Vim by 20 seconds 
in the 12-metre match at the Royal Lymington Y. C. regatta. 
I do not think he had won a yacht race in British waters for 
two years. On Saturday, it was Mr. Vanderbilt who was 

(Continued on page 101) 
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The three new auxiliary yawls designed and 
built for the United States Naval Academy 
by the Luders Marine Construction Com- 
pany have been named ‘“‘Intrepid,” 
“Alert” and “Resolute,” perpetuating 
good Navy names with tradition behind 
them. The boats are 44’ O” in length over 
all, 11’ 0” beam and 6’ O” draft. There are 
berths for eight persons. 


Above is the after deck and, to the right, 
the forward quarters. Below is a view of the 


cabin, looking aft, and to the right, the 
“Alert”? under sail. 


The boats will take part in races on the 
Chesapeake Bay and offshore and their 
performance will be watched with interest. 
Their plans appeared in the April, 1939, 
issue of ‘Yachting.’ 
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EDITORIAL 


Liberalizing Federal Laws Affecting Motor Boats 


OTOR boat owners should be glad to learn of some 
legislation passed during the closing days of the last 
session of Congress which is a welcome step toward the 
liberalization of existing maritime laws and which will re- 
move the possibilities of the delay and embarrassment 
caused last year at some regattas. At one of these, an inspec- 
tion just before the race showed that some of the contestants 
did not have the required equipment on board. 

The bill (H.R. 6273) was sponsored by the American 
Power Boat Association, and has passed both houses of 
Congress. It exempts outboard boats from carrying certain 
equipment, such as fire extinguishers, fog horns, lights, etc., 
while engaged in racing or tuning up for a race. It also 
exempts all motor boats from the necessity of carrying on 
board copies of the pilot rules. The bill has been signed by 
the President and goes into effect immediately. Boat owners 
are advised to procure copies of the bill as soon as possible. 
It is known as Public Act 331. 

It is gratifying to see this disposition to pass legislation in 
line with the particular needs of pleasure boats used for a 
particular purpose, rather than to burden them with re- 
strictions designed to apply primarily to vessels of a different 
type and used for other purposes. 


+ + + 


“For a Well Found Ship” 


HE Boston Yacht Club, one of the oldest organizations in 

the United States devoted to yachting, recently has 
sponsored an award that has much to commend it. The 
award is in the form of a certificate to be given, by a com- 
mittee appointed by the club, to that yacht which, upon 
examination, is found to be best equipped and most care- 
fully prepared for meeting all the emergencies that may arise 
in going to sea. In other words, it is to go to the “Best 
Found Ship,” one that, upon examination, is found to carry 
adequate equipment, sound gear, sufficient stores and water 
and that gives evidence of careful stowage and thoughtful 
preparation for sea. 

We have been surprised frequently at the number of 
yachts, well equipped and fitted for living aboard, that are 
woefully deficient in essentials for the safe operation and 
navigation of a vessel that goes to sea, either coastwise or, 
occasionally, offshore. Every real sailor takes a pride in a 
well found ship, and those that know the sea best respect it 
the most. The Boston award should, therefore, prove a 
sailor’s most valued possession — one he will take satisfaction 
in striving to win. 


Well Done! 


T is a pleasure to extend our congratulations to the youthful 
crew of the American Six-Metre Goose in winning the 
most prized European small boat trophy, the Scandinavian 
Gold Cup, in Finnish waters during July. Handicapped by 
the illness of her owner and skipper, George Nichols, who 
was not able to sail, by unfamiliarity with the waters in 
which the races were sailed, and with but scant time to rig 
and tune up, her young crew ‘‘took over” and won the cup 
in three straight races against more experienced competitors. 
That the boat ‘herself was good we knew. But the best boat 
cannot win if not ably sailed and handled. Well done! 


i 
ee: 


A Problem for the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing Association 


INCE the formation of the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing 
Association nearly ten years ago, a number of colleges 
and universities outside of the original group have been ad- 
mitted to membership, and many more have applied for 
membership. This interest in yacht racing by the colleges is 
gratifying but it imposes a problem in connection with the 
Annual Intercollegiate Championship series for the Mc Millan 
Trophy which has a distinct bearing on their admission. 
Ever since the series started nine years ago, each college 
participating has sent two full crews to this event. This was 
desired, since it made the winning of it a college victory 
rather than an individual one. But, with a larger membership, 
the situation has changed. While there were formerly only 
seven or eight colleges interested in competing for this 
trophy, there are now twice that number. The competition, 
however, is still restricted to the original eight members of 
the Association, because it has been found impossible to se- 
cure more than sixteen boats. This, under existing rules, 
permits the entry of only the colleges with priority rights. 
Now it does not seem fair to exclude other member col- 
leges from competition, and in a limited affair it may be held 
that the series no longer, in the strictest sense, is really 
representative or decides the intercollegiate championship. 
It is unfortunate that enough boats of one class cannot be 
found to permit the continuance of the two crew system 
and still allow all interested colleges to compete. But, since 
this is the case, it would seem that it might be the part of 
wisdom to open the competition to all colleges and amend the 
constitution regarding representation in the championships. 
This matter is one which the I.C.Y.R.A. will have to 
tackle at its annual meeting next spring. For the further 
growth of the association and the good of the sport, it 
should be approached in the most open minded manner. 
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““Goose’”’ leads the fleet in the first race. Left to right: ‘Iselin,’ Norway; ‘Twins V,” 
Italy; ‘‘Wire,” Finland; “Gustel VII,” Germany; “Goose,” U. S.; “Sinkadus,” Sweden 


"GOOSE™ 


RETAINS SCANDINAVIAN GOLD CUP 


Handled by a Youthful Crew, She Takes Three Straight Races 


“HELSINKI, FINLAND, July 16th. — 

Goose, the American defender in the In- 
ternational Six-Metre races for the Scandi- 
navian Gold Cup, won the first race of the 
series today.’’ So read a brief report appearing 
in the New York press a few weeks ago. 
There were no further details. 

“Fine,” thought American yachtsmen. 
“‘Goose must be going as well on the Baltic as 
she did on Long Island Sound.”’ The next 
day’s papers carried another three-line re- 
port; Goose had scored another victory. One 
more win and for the fourth straight year the 
United States would take the premier small 
boat trophy of the world. 

But American yachtsmen at home, thirst- 
ing for details, couldn’t help thinking how 
hard it would be to win a third straight race. 
They knew that only first place counted and 
that the first -boat to win three races took the 
cup. From that, it was easy to infer that in 
the third race every one of her seven com- 
petitors would be sitting all over Goose. They 
knew she was fast and they knew that, in 
spite of their youth, her crew wouldn’t let 
Skipper George Nichols down, but the 
Scandinavian Gold Cup series, often a five- or 
six-race affair, just couldn’t end in three races 
in the strange waters of far off Finland. But, 
next morning, there was the same cryptic re- 
port: Goose had scored again and retained the 
cup. Three straight races, seven other nations 
completely shut out. It was almost unbe- 
lievable, yet that was the story, brief as it was. 

But it wasn’t the whole story — far from 
it. When the story arrived a week later in the 
form of letters from Henry and Walter Taylor, 
members of the crew, it was better still, and 
a great tribute to the peculiarly American 
system of teaching youngsters the fine points 
of sail handling and skippering. For Goose’s 
skipper in all three races was young George 
Nichols, Jr., seventeen years old, who had 
stepped into the helmsman’s cockpit when his 
father was stricken with the flu. His crew 
consisted of his sister Jane, Henry and 
Walter Taylor and, for the first race, Olaff, 
a professional; for the second and third, 


Roderick Stephens. The spectacle of four 
young people, one of them a girl, winning 
three straight races was evidently difficult for 
the Europeans to accept for, as Henry Taylor 
wrote at the conclusion of the third race, 
which was won only through superior spin- 
naker handling on the last leg, ‘‘ We at last 
proved to these people that we could handle a 
boat, where previously they had merely said 
that the boat was superior to theirs. Up to 
then, they seemed to regard us as a bunch of 
kids. Over here, women and children just 
don’t sail or, at least, don’t race.’’ 

The freighter carrying Goose was late in ar- 
riving and there were less than three days in 
which to unload, rig, tune up and measure the 
boat, during all of which her owner was sick 
in bed. The youngsters and the paid hand, 
however, handled the job masterfully. 

The letter describes the first race as follows: 
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“This morning we found that Mr. Nichols 
cannot possibly be aboard before the third 
race, so we started with George, Jr., at the 
helm, and Olaff, the paid hand, on the fore 
deck in a ten-knot easterly wind. The first leg 
was a broad reach with a spinnaker and, as we 
couldn’t get our wind clear, we were sixth 
out of the eight boats at the first mark. The 
second leg was a beat and we passed every 
single boat. From then on, we held them, our 
only casualty being a not too badly ripped 
spinnaker. The German boat, a very fast one, 
was 56 seconds behind us; then came Finland, 
Norway, Italy, Sweden, Denmark and 
France. It gave us no end of pleasure to win 
this race because last night everyone seemed 
a bit patronizing as soon as they heard that 
Mr. Nichols could not race.”’ 

Rod Stephens flew over from England in 

(Continued on page 104) 





Harry Nystrom’s “‘Sinkadus,” the Sweclish entry, was dismasted in the second race 
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The Indians turned out 30 to 35 boats for every race and one of them, Dean 
Lewis’ ‘‘Pelican II,” won the Leonard Munn Fowle Memorial Trophy 


MARBLEHEAD RACE WEEK 


N SHARP contrast to 1938, Marblehead’s 
Mid-Summer Race Week enjoyed what 
was certainly the best racing weather this 
event has seen in a full decade. Winds were 
on the light side, it is true, but there was a 
breeze of fair strength every day, and at least 
twice the big fleets that turned out drew 
whole sail conditions, unusual in early Au- 
gust. Except for a brief thunder squall of a 
freak nature which broke on Tuesday after- 
noon over a small area, there were fair skies 
throughout the week. 

There were no records set except one due 
to the wind god. Although courses were gen- 
erally longer than heretofore, in seven full 
days of sport not a single class exceeded the 
time limit. The only resails necessary were 
for the postponement of a few small classes 
after Tuesday’s squall and another when a 
class was resailed because of confusing course 
signals. This is perhaps the best testimony 
that, from the racing standpoint, Marble- 














head’s 1939 Race Week was the best in years. 

Although no new marks for starters were 
created, the total number of starts for the 
eight days stood at 2951, the second highest 
mark in the history of Race Week and a 
figure which exceeded last year’s showing by 
more than 200. This is an indication of the 
extent of the sport’s recovery from the effects 
of the 1938 hurricane in Boston Bay waters 
— the best feeder for Marblehead Week — 
where the damage was particularly heavy. 
The daily turnout varied only between 383 
on the opening day and 413 at the Corinthian, 
on Friday, the high water mark. 

It would be hard to ask for a finer day than 
the Pleon Yacht Club drew for its twelfth 
annual Junior Race Week regatta on Sunday, 
with the wind from the southeast but some- 
what fresher than on Saturday afternoon. It 
brought out a fine fleet of 185 starters, all 
sailed by juniors, and it provided the 28 
starters in the Boston Yacht Club’s annual 
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Boston Lightship Race with enough breeze 
to cover the course in fast time. 

The Eastern resumed on Monday and 
carried over Tuesday, when, after a morning 
of sultry southwesterly zephyrs, the wind 
backed to the southeast and began to breed 
thunder squalls all around the horizon. Only 
one hit the racing fleet, but the effects of 
several were felt, with the result that the 
boats on the outside line had windward work 
on three legs of their triangles, but not too 
much wind and no rain. That was not the 
case with the craft which were racing over 
the triangles nearer shore. 

Wednesday dawned with perfect weather 
overhead and a fine southwest wind. “‘ Boston 
Yacht Club luck,” said the yachtsmen, and 
so it was, with the best race of the week in 
a real smoky southwester which was stiff 
enough to make the going hard for the little 
fellows. 

Thursday saw the Corinthian open its 
three-day series. Corinthian’s second day 
saw the breeze swing back to the south south- 
east for the kind of yachting weather that 
brings out big fleets. Then, on Saturday, it 
piped up for a grand racing breeze of over 12 
knots from the southeast, with a choppy sea 
in the bargain, for the week’s curtain call. 

The good racing weather of the week was 
matched by the quality of competition in the 
majority of classes. There were four classes 
which daily turned out with more than a 
score of racing craft, and the Indians were 
the most numerous of the group with from 
30 to 35 boats daily although the Stars, 
with 30 to 33 entries, the Town Class, with 
24-29 starters, and the Yankee Dories, with 
20-26 sail, were not far behind. 

The Indians produced the winner of the 
Leonard Munn Fowle Memorial*Trophy for 
the week’s outstanding performance as 
judged by the Eastern Yacht Club’s race 
committee. The winner was Dean Lewis’ 
Pelican II which led with 219 points to 218 
apiece for Leonard Lee’s new Hardalee and 
James Bonney’s Wiwona. The margin was 
slim but Pelican’s performance was note- 
worthy because she is one of the oldest boats 
in the big class and was sailed by a youthful 
skipper who had almost no previousexperience. 

(Continued on page 97) 





The ten-year-old M-B Class gets away to a fairly close start 

















Start of the Bayside-Block Island Race. “‘Evening Star,”’ the winner, is in the foreground. “‘Golli- 
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wog”’ is on her lee bow with ‘‘Katusha II,”’ ‘““Dawnell,”” “Kirawan II’ and ‘‘Macushla’’ trailing 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


“Evening Star” Takes Bayside- 
Block Island Race 


THE Bayside Yacht Club’s Block Island 

Race for auxiliaries took a new turn this 
year in at least two respects. First, there was 
a decided variation from the succession of 
moderate reaching breezes which have made 
one after another of the annual treks out the 
Sound and back monotonously alike as to 
weather conditions. And then, for the first 
time in over a decade, the scratch boat was 
the winner. 

Commodore C. B. Tompkins, of the City 
Island Yacht Club, turned the trick with his 
Alden yaw] Evening Star, winner of last year’s 
Port Huron-Mackinac Race. Next to finish, 
on both elapsed and corrected time, were Bob 
Baruch’s clipper-bowed cutter Kirawan II 
and the slim, long-ended Lone Star from Gib- 
son Island, Md., which John Markell has 
been sailing hard for the last two seasons on 
the Sound. The three place winners were all 
members of the larger A Class, which indicates 
that the big boats got what breaks there were 
for a change. And that in spite of the fact 
that they were outnumbered more than two 
to one by the boats under 40 feet over all 
which were competing for the YAcHTING 
Trophy as well as the William H. Johns 
Trophy for both classes. Among the smaller 
boats, the Coastwise Cruiser Flying Cloud, 
under charter to Paul Campbell, Jr., of the 
American Yacht Club, was the winner, beat- 
ing Hastings Harcourt’s Whistlewing by only 
1 minute 11 seconds on corrected time. 

The race was started at noon, July 28th, in 
a light southerly, the breeze having worked 


around from the southeast where it had been 
for three days, light, damp, interspersed with 
showers, and with motionless barometer. It 
was a sailing start and spinnakers were 
broken out for the short run to Stepping 
Stones as the 24 starters swept over the line. 

The wind remained south or a little east of 
south all that afternoon and never blew over 
12 miles. Motors were run for a few minutes 
at a time. The course out the Sound was laid 
nicely with close reaching canvas and the 
fleet gradually spread out. Evening Star in- 
creased her lead to from two to three miles 
but the smaller Kirawan, Lone Star and Java 
Head held on well. By late afternoon, with 
the fleet off Port Jefferson and beyond, the 
wind lightened and began to work ahead. 
During the evening, the tide was foul so 
practically everyone turned on the power. 

Two of the smallest boats, the sloop 
Katusha IT and the ketch Chanteyman, went 
beachcombing all the way down. They found 
less tide to buck but the southerly draft over 
the cliffs they had hoped for did not material- 
ize. 

The three leaders shot out through Plum 
Gut as the tide turned fair just before mid- 
night and found Block Island Sound blan- 
keted in fog. It stayed thick for the next ten 
hours, only a few of the boats ever seeing any 
part of Block Island. By that time, the wind 
had settled in the east and had strengthened 
a bit, though hardly enough to compensate 
for the moderate head sea also encountered 
out in the open. 

Meanwhile, the smaller boats plugging 
along behind were being picked up by the 
strong tide in the outer reaches of the Sound 
and were whisked out into the fog blanket. 


By noon, all but a few stragglers had rounded 
the Island and were sliding back to the west- 
ward with spinnakers set. 

Evening Star had carried the ebb tide all the 
way to Block Island, rounded just as it 
turned, and carried the flood on back through 
The Race. Lone Star maintained about the 
same pace and the edge it gave those two was 
just enough to give them the necessary mar- 
gin to defeat their smaller Class B competi- 
tors, most of whom had to buck the tide both 
ways in Block Island Sound. 

The second afternoon found the fleet strung 
out from Block Island well back into Long Is- 
land Sound. The breeze was still from the 
east, but it had dropped to a light air. Kira- 
wan, having saved enough gas to take her in 
from Horton’s to the finish, sneaked along 
the Long Island shore under power and sail 
and made up both time and distance on the 
two leaders as the wind dropped lighter 
throughout the evening. She finally passed 
Lone Star a few miles from the finish. 

Evening Star finished at 1:20 a.m., Sunday, 
using the last few drops of fuel oil to push her 
across the line. Kirawan was only a little 
over an hour behind her. In the meantime, 
the breeze came in strong and brought the 
smaller boats bowling across the line. 

All but four finished in spite of the trying 
conditions. Pecusa pulled a chain plate while 
tossing about Block Island Sound and put in. 
Katusha IT, smallest boat in the race, got al- 
most out to Block Island when water in the 
crankcase with the oil froze her engine and a 
broken stem fitting incapacitated her for 
anything but down wind sailing. Lady Esther 
ran aground in fog in the Thimble Islands the 
first night out as a result of an unusual acci- 
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R. J. Krantz 


“Miss Elizabeth,” an Elco 56-footer, won the International Cruiser Race 


dent. Her starting motor had kept on run- 
ning along with the engine for some time and, 
in so doing, had pulled the compass card 
around a full six points. Her crew got her off 
without difficulty next morning. Rosa, too, 
was disabled. Ernest Ratsey’s Golliwog found 
the long run home just what was wanted to 
fill a new super-parachute spinnaker but en- 
gine trouble kept her out of the money. Java 
Head, a fast running and reaching boat, went 
well under sail but did not accomplish much 
under power. 


Elapsed Corrected 


Time Time 
Evening Star, C. B. Tomp- 

kins 37:20:46 33:05:16 
Kirawan IT, R. P. Baruch 38:39:06 33:35:48 
Lone Star, John Markell 39:21:34 34:07:04 
Flying Cloud, P. Campbell, 

Jr. 43:30:35 35:48:41 
Whistlewing, H. Harcourt 48:12:22 35:49:52 
Soerabaja, R. Loewenstein 43:40:35 37:03:59 
Macushla, V. L. Gallagher 46:01:49 37:58:07 
Dawnell IT, H. M. Scott 45:43:16 38:01:22 
Erewhon II, A. W. Fri- 

bourg 45:59:13 38:08:19 
Jigtime, L. H. Byam 43:42:40 38:09:58 
Chanteyman, E. L. Ray- 

mond, Jr. 46:38:13 38:16:19 
Whisper, N. Warren, Jr. 46:01:43 38:19:49 
Truant, Curtiss Arnall 47:29:45 38:53:45 
Java Head, 8. R. Jackson 45:23:30 39:40:06 
Nimrod IT, R. L. Hall 48:55:34 40:08:17 
Golliwog, E. A. Ratsey 48:21:33 40:22:29 
Cadenza, E. P. Brader 49:44:24 40:52:48 
Cossack, H. C. Dunham 47:09:26 42:50:41 
Osprey, H. V. Kelly 51:05:19 43:55:13 
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The George Cup Shifts its Moorings 


HE Six-Metre yacht Aphrodite, owned by 

Robert B. F. Barr, of the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club, of Toronto, unsuccessfully de- 
fended the George Cup off Toronto July 17th 
to 20th. Racing for the cup were Thisbe II, 
of Rochester, owned and sailed by William 
Barrows; Arthur B. B. Harrington’s Erne, 
representing the Olcott Y. C.; Herbert D. 
Remington’s Mars, of the Crescent Y. C.; 
and Raymond J. Lee’s Mist, of the Wilson 
7A. 

The first race went to Thisbe II, with 
Aphrodite second and Mars third. Thisbe also 
took the second race, on the following day, 
Mars finishing second and Aphrodite fourth. 
The third race developed into a drifting 
match and Aphrodite crossed the finish line a 


scant two minutes inside the time limit, 
Thisbe being tail-ender. This gave the two 
leaders 11 points each and meant a sail-off 
on the next day. In a light breeze, Thisbe 
defeated Aphrodite by 2 minutes 22 seconds 
and the George Cup is now in the custody 
of the Rochester Y. C. 
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The International Cruiser Race 


V. TANNER, owner and skipper of 
* the Seattle Yacht Club cruiser Miss 
Elizabeth and winner of first honors in ‘the 
International Cruiser Race of 1936, turned in 
an exceptionally fine performance in piloting 
his 56-foot Eleo cruiser to victory on July 
22nd, when the twelfth annual International 
Cruiser Race was held. 

In winning the coveted first-over-all place 
in a predicted log race of 130 nautical miles 
from Everett, Wash., to Nanaimo, B. C., 
Skipper Tanner has now equaled the mark set 
by F. A. Harvey in his cruiser Kittiwake, of 
the Queen City Yacht Club, who also has 
won first honors in two International Cruiser 
Races, 1937 and 1938. 

The 1939 race was a lively contest, with 45 
cruisers from ten different Pacific Northwest 
yacht clubs as well as two Sea Scout entries. 
The clubs represented included the Nanaimo, 
Royal Victoria, Burrard (of Vancouver), 
Seattle, Queen City, Bremerton, Everett, 
Tacoma, Olympia, and Port Angeles. Miss 
Elizabeth won this year’s event by setting up 
the lowest percentage of error, 1.5739 per 
cent, in the entire fleet. 

The method by which each competing 
boat’s percentage of error was reached is 
fairly simple. In advance of the race, each 
skipper prepared a predicted log, stipulating 
the exact time his boat would leave the 
starting line at Everett and the exact time 
she would pass four control points. These fig- 
ures were based on the premise that each boat 
would arrive at the finish line at Nanaimo at 
2:00 p.m., July 22nd. Skippers also stated the 
exact r.p.m. at which their engines would 
operate throughout the race; observers on 
board each boat held all watches, and all 
clocks were stopped by them. The predicted 
log was, of course, turned over to the judge, 
Roy D. Coy, before the start. 

At Nanaimo, at the completion of the con- 
test, each boat’s actual log was handed in to 
the judge, whereupon the variations between 
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the predicted and actual logs were compiled. 
To these variation totals for each boat, 
penalties were added, and then the total of 
these variations and penalties were divided 
by the predicted time to give a percentage of 
error. 

Two classes, One for boats 38 feet long or 
under, and Two for boats over 38 feet in 
length, were selected next. W. E. Kershaw’s 
Chris-Craft cruiser Marily Jean II, of the 
Seattle Yacht Club, was the winner in Class 
One with an error percentage of 1.8898; while 
Norris F. Oldenburg’s Kermath-powered 
cruiser Quilceda, a Queen City Yacht Club 
entry, was second with 2.3905. Third in 
Class One went to Dr. Leslie F. Marshall’s 
cruiser Jaro, of the Burrard Yacht Club, of 
Vancouver, B. C., with 4.4067. 

Carmelita, Norton Clapp’s Tacoma Yacht 
Club entry, a fine looking yacht with twin 
eight-cylinder 110 hp. Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesels, came in first in Class Two for the 
larger cruisers, with a percentage of error of 
only 1.7432. Edward Cunningham’s Palmer- 
powered cruiser Laverock was second with 
2.4310, while Dr. A. J. Bowles’ cruiser Alice 
took third place with a 2.6027 error per- 
centage. Both Laverock and Alice are Seattle 
Yacht Club craft. 

Skippered by F. B. Mossman, the Sea 
Scout boat Triton won the Sea Scout division 
with 7.2065, the only other entry being Capt. 
Ramwell which finished with a 10.4251 per- 
centage. 

Miss Elizabeth, the first-over-all winner of 
the 1939 race, ran at 10.056 knots during the 
race, her twin 105 hp. Lycoming engines 
turning at 1,750 r.p.m. She was built in 1924 
at the Eleo Works. 

The 1939 International Cruiser Race was 
sanctioned by the American Power Boat 
Association and sponsored by the Inter- 
national Power Boat Association. 

Ray Krantz 


M & M Yacht Club Race Sailed 
in Light Airs 


HOUGH wind conditions on Green Bay, 

Wis., were light and variable, the M & M 
Yacht Club’s third annual 100-mile race, 
starting on July 29th at Menominee, Wis., 
was most successful. Starting just a week 
after the Chicago-Mackinac Race, the con- 
test drew several starters from the fleet on 
their way back south from the Great Lakes 
classic. 

Eldred Stephenson’s Stephia, of Milwau- 
kee, led the fleet throughout most of the 
seven-legged course and took the Bresnahan 
Trophy by finishing first in 21 hours 10 
minutes. Several of the smaller Class A 
racing boats were close astern, however, and 
the E. P. Smith Trophy for the winner on 
corrected time went to Ji-Bu-Je IJ, owned 
by Dr. C. H. Boren, of Marinette. Arthur 
Hansen brought his Tumlaren in first on 
both elapsed and corrected time among the 
smaller Class B racers. In the cruising divi- 
sions honors were taken by the 47-foot cutter 
Circe, owned by William Morse, of Green 
Bay, and Dr. John C. Scully’s Phutz which 
led Roger S. Vail’s Viva by only four 
minutes. 
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Inboards Race on Long Island 


THE invitation regatta of the Columbia 

Yacht Club, held at Port Washington on 
July 22nd, was marred by a stiff northeaster 
that stirred up the waters of Cow Bay and 
caused a postponement. When the racers 
finally got going, George Schrafft’s Chrissie 
III took all three heats of the 225 Class, 
F. E. Vintsger’s Tortuga winding up in second 
place. In the 135 Class, Dragon XIV, owned 
and driven by Sam Crooks, cleaned up. 
Other winners were: Phantom, A. E. Watts, 
in the 91-Cubic-Inch Class; Joan, David 
Gerli, in Class C-D; Ali Baba, Norman R. 
Frey, in Class E-F and in Class G; and My 
Jean II, Miss Jean Cowan, in Class F-G 
service runabouts. The best speed made by 
Chrissie III was 45.02 m.p.h. 

On the following day, the fleet shifted to 
Northport where Chrissie III won the New 
York State championship of the 225 Class, 
taking two out of three heats. Tortuga, which 
won the first five-mile heat, made the best 
speed of the day, 57.877 m.p.h. Gordon 
Knapp, of St. Petersburg, Fla., took the 135 
Class honors with Little Bea Too, her best 
speed being 41.46 m.p.h., and also captured 
first. place in the 91-Cubic-Inch Class. Lady 
Gen III, David Gerli, won in the H-I-J 
Runabout Class; HiHo II, George Ward, 
Jr., took the E-F racing runabouts to camp 
and Jack Kramer’s Davy Jones won among 
‘the unlimited runabouts at a 43.40-mile pace. 


+ + + 


Edgartown Yacht Club’s 
Sixteenth Annual Regatta 


MPORE than ten score racing yachts, hailing 

from 23 yacht clubs between Execution 
and Marblehead Rocks, participated in two 
well sailed races in the Edgartown Yacht 
Club’s sixteenth annual contribution to the 
gaiety of competitive sailing the last Friday 
and Saturday in July. Twenty of them re- 
mained over for the second “Round the 
Island”’ Race for the Venona Trophies, on 
Sunday. 

Of the 41 major yachts in five classes that 
sailed long courses in Vineyard Sound, all but 
one was motorized. Ten years ago, when the 
regatta was extended to include cruisers, less 
than half the fleet had auxiliary power, which 
emphasizes the popularity of a kicker in a 
modern racing yacht of moderate size. 

Fog tried to play a delaying game on both 
days, until Chairman Alexander M. Orr, who 
provides for everything, succeeded in per- 
suading the mythical mist machinery on Joe 
Allen’s alleged Skiff Island to suspend opera- 
tions until the last galoot was ashore. The 
fleet that was out for some fifty pieces of 
silverware ranged from a Seawanhaka 
schooner to a 12-foot skiff, with the Vineyard 
Interclubs and the Wianno knockabouts run- 
ning up to twenty starters each, the latter in 
two divisions. 

A moderate southwest breeze furnished the 
impetus the first day and then, hauling to the 
eastward, blew some ten knots on the second. 

The outstanding boat at Edgartown this 
year was the new Alden-designed and Quincy 
Adams-built yawl Tioga Too, owned and 
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M. Rosenfeld 


George Schrafft’s ‘‘Chrissie Ill” cleaned up the 225 Class at Port Washington and Northport, L. |. 


sailed by Harry K.. and E. Pike Noyes, of 
Marblehead. Not only did she take both 
races in the inside regattas but she captured 
one of the two Venona Trophies in Sunday’s 
70-mile race round Marthas Vineyard by 
way of the Muskeget Channel and Vineyard 
Sound Lightship. 

The laurels in the first day’s event rested 
on the head of Miss Clara F. Dinsmore, of 
Edgartown and New York, who triumphed 
over seven 30-Square-Metres in her Ingrid, 
the oldest boat in the class, which she races 
only twice each year. 

Besides Tioga Too, prizes for the cruisers 
went to John B. Shethar’s Valencia, in the 
New York ‘32’s”’; Morris La Croix’s Mari- 
ann, schooner and ketch class; Richard 
Ritchie’s Starlight, in the sloops, and Major 
J. Casey’s Casey Tub IV in the so-called 
mixed class, made up of Week-Enders, 
Coastwise Cruisers, Islanders, Malabar, Jr.'s, 
and one Over-Niter. Some landsman asked 
why there was no “morning after” class. 

In what might be called the intermediate 
classes, the winners were: Miss Angelica 
Lloyd’s Adventure, Herreshoff Class 8; Hugh 
Schwarz’s Riptide, Vineyard Interclubs; and 
Jean Hinkle’s Fantasy and R. W. Lapham’s 
Fire Chief, sailed by McGregor Wells, in the 
two Wianno divisions. 

Mariann, Starlight and Tioga Too repeated 
on the second day, while E. Jared Bliss, 
Edgartown and Seawanhaka, in Ballerina, 
took the honors in the mixed class; George de 
Peyster’s Arbela, of New York, in the N. Y. 
“32’s,” and James T. Connolly’s Valiant in 
the ‘‘30-Squares.” 

Frederick Brooks’ Arrow nosed out Ad- 
venture for first place in the S Class; Kingman 
Brewster’s Triton won in the Interclubs; 
J. J. Daly’s Halcyon led the first division of 
Wiannos and Fire Chief was again ahead in 
the second section. 

The race round the island started in a thick 
fog but a southeaster helped the fleet through 
Muskeget Channel and, in the run around 
No Man’s Land, piped up to some 15 knots. 
Tioga Too trailed F. G. Crane’s cutter, Free- 
dom, Morris LaCroix’s Mariann and C. H. 
Jones’ yawl Ayesha in Class A, but won on 
her allowance. In Class B, the yawl Arbella, 
owned by William G. Saltonstall, of Catau- 
met, led a bunch of fourteen and saved her 
time allowance, with Casey Tub IV a good 
second. 

Wo. U. Swan 


L.Y.R.A. Regatta Sailed at 
Hamilton, Ont. 


HE Royal Hamilton Yacht Club of Hamil- 

ton, Ontario, was the scene of one of the 
major fresh water yachting events of the 
summer —the Lake Y. R. A. three-day 
regatta held July 27th to 29th. The races 
were sailed in an eight-mile bay connected 
with Lake Ontario proper by a canal. This 
provided sheltered but somewhat fluky 
racing and necessitated twice around courses 
for the larger boats. 

On each of the three days there was a light 
to moderate easterly wind which never gave 
the heavy weather boats much of a chance 
but otherwise provided satisfactory racing. 
About 75 boats, in eleven classes, met the 
gun each day, but at the end of the series the 
performance of three winners stood out above 
the rest. Each held a perfect record for the 
three days: R. D. Brown sailed Conewago 
to successive victories over seven other 
Eight-Metres, the Castle brothers did like- 
wise in Shadow against eight ‘‘R”’ boats, and 
R. Lee sailed Mist to a perfect score in a 
fleet of four ‘‘Sixes.” 

Conewago’s performance was not achieved 
on the boat’s superior speed over her rivals 
alone. Brown was consistently in a good 
position at the start, used excellent judg- 
ment when wind hunting and, when once 
ahead, covered so carefully that he was 
never passed. R. K. Slater did well to sail 
Norseman into two seconds and a third to 
snatch second place from Grant’s Invader IT, 
but neither was ever much of a threat to 
Conewago. 

Shadow beat the “ R’s” by an even greater 
margin. One of the few boats in her class to 
use a genoa jib, and ably sailed throughout 
by the Castle brothers, she seemed in a class 
by herself. The real race was for second place, 
C. J. Spaulding finally winning the runner 
up position in T'ycoona. 

Although R. Lee sailed Mist to successive 
victories against the other “‘Sixes,”’ this was a 
really close contest. Mist is a perfect ghost in 
light going and so found the breezes on each 
day much to her liking. Jill, which likes a 
breeze, was second on each day and was so 
ably handled by John Heinrich that Mist had 
to work for her victories. Each day Jill got a 
beautiful start but every time Lee sailed 
an almost faultless race and, aided by his 
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R. D. Brown sailed the Eight-Metre ‘‘Conewago”’ to victory at Hamilton, Ontario. Right, 
W. Starling Burgess sailing a new 15-foot aluminum boat off Larchmont during Race Week 


boat’s speed in light going, always managed 
to capture the lead before the finish, winning 
the last race by a matter of seconds after the 
lead had changed four times during the long 
17-mile course. 

There were four divisions of boats racing 
in handicap classes, including large cruising 
yawls of Class M dimensions, a Twelve- 
Metre, two Ten-Metres, and assorted cruis- 
ing and racing boats. These enjoyed keen 
racing. 

In two of the handicap divisions, the lead- 
ers had perfect records, N. Robertson’s Nut- 
meg winning three straight first places in the 
large division, and J. A. Hyland in the 
smallest. 

The Stars made up the keenest one-design 
racing class, numbering eleven boats, many 
of them quite new. After a close series, an 
unusual occurrence in this regatta, Sam Smith 
finally won in Delilah with a fine record of 
two firsts and a second. But the finishes in 
these races were far closer than in most 
classes, Peck Farley being the chief threat 
and winding up second in Deuce. 

The Tumlaren, with five starters, had close 
racing, Braidwood’s Cygnet and Ballentyne’s 
Bomardic being first and second. Cygnet, by 
virtue of two firsts, was the winner in this 
one-design class. 

The first boat in each division was as 
follows: 


Eight-Metres Conewago  R. D. Brown 
Class R Shadow Castle brothers 
Six-Metres Mist R. Lee 
Handicap One Nutmeg N. Robertson 


Handicap Two Acura E. J. Rosenberg 
Handicap Three Tramp Royal L. Grant 
Handicap Four Cock Robin J. A. Hyland 


Stars Delilah S. Smith 

Tumlaren Cygnet J. Braidwood 

Rainbows H. Melvin 

C Class Colleen J. W. Baillie 
R. N. B., Jr. 


The Eastern Y. C. Cruise 


OF THE twenty sailing craft that partici- 

pated in the Eastern Y. C. cruise of 1939, 
all but two were auxiliaries so that, except for 
the first day, the entire fleet was anchored by 
cocktail time. Another feature of the cruise 
was the series of helpful currents that came 
to the rescue whenever the wind failed, as 
well as when it didn’t. 

For the racing runs, the fleet was split into 
two divisions, one for yachts under the Uni- 
versal Rule and the other for the cruisers, the 
latter being subdivided the last day into the 
customary schooners and ketches, sloops and 
yawls. 

The start from Marblehead, on July 10th, 
was in fog and no wind, so Commodore'B. 
Devereux Barker ordered the fleet to proceed 
under power and finally started the race at a 
mark off Plymouth under more favorable 
conditions. The wind, however, was light 
and only four yachts made the 20 miles to the 
canal, two in each division, prizes going to 
Nelson W. Aldrich’s Eight-Metre Armida 
and Charles H. Jones, Jr.’s, yawl Ayesha. A 
strong westbound tide swept all hands 
through the canal at top speed, but it was 
dark before the last boat reached Marion. 

A brisk northwester promised a quick run 
to Edgartown on July 11th, but the wind 
failed in Quick’s Hole, where another current 
took up the job and kept at it until the yachts 
were well up to West Chop, where a south- 
easter furnished a good beat to the Edgar- 
town bell. Armida won again with Tioga 
Too victorious in the cruising section. 

The westerly took hold again on the morn- 
ing of July 12th and this time held for the 
23-mile run down Nantucket Sound and an- 
other early anchorage off the Nantucket Y. C. 
It was a grand day for the little fellows, for 
they clung to their larger sisters with the 
result that the International Woodcock II, 


owned and sailed by Arthur Poor, of Salem, 
and James J. Storrow, 3rd’s, small ketch 
Lode Star, another Alden boat, climbed into 
first place. 

On July 13th, the Eastern staged the first 
regatta for what might be called major 
yachts ever held on Nantucket Sound and in- 
vited the local club’s Vineyard Interclubs to 
join and sail a seven-mile triangle, the larger 
yachts going around one twice as large. The 
westerly breeze gave all hands a beat on the 
first leg, and both the large and small craft 
found two marks. The big boats picked the 
right mark but only one of the five interclubs 
was as fortunate and four were disqualified. 
When the race committee learned that the 
fifth yacht had fouled another on the way 
home, the race was ordered resailed. Prizes 
again went to Armida and Tioga Too. 

A southerly rain storm, much welcomed by 
farmers but unappreciated by yachtsmen, 
necessitated calling off the competitive run 
back to the Vineyard on July 14th and most 
boats made the 30 miles under easy sail. 

The last run, on July 15th, across to Padan- 
aram, was slow until another favorable tide 
swept the yachts through Quick’s Hole and a 
Buzzards Bay southwester carried them 
under spinnakers across to the Dumplings at 
top speed. The fleet was well bunched, with 
Vice Commodore Malcolm W. Greenough’s 
White Lady in the lead, closely followed by 
Frank C. Paine’s new plank-on-edge sloop 
Gypsy. These two just managed to crash the 
finish line without a tack, but the harbor 
northwester caused the rest of the fleet to 
beat the last quarter mile. Honors went to 
White Lady in the sloop division; Lode Star in 
the ketches, and Armida took her fourth 
prize on the cruise. 

The length of the cruise was 205 miles and, 
while less than half was competitive, each of 
the four racing runs furnished good sport and 
many close finishes. | WuiLL1am U. Swan 
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“Ellen” Wins Roosevelt Cup 


‘HE sixth annual duel between Marble- 
head and Buzzards Bay in 30-Square- 
Metres for the President Roosevelt bowl 
(capacity 6 quarts), held under the auspices 
of the Beverly Yacht Club off its station at 
Marion, Mass., late in July, was a victory for 
the latest Swedish importation, Charles P. 
Curtis’ Ellen of the Eastern, Corinthian and 
Boston Yacht Clubs.. She was sailed by E. 
Arthur Shuman, Jr., with John E. Yerxa, 
B. D. Barker, Jr., and Capt. J. Russell as crew. 
John S. Lawrence’s Moose, also of Marble- 
head, might have carried off the trophy for a 
year’s custody had she not fouled a buoy 
while leading in the first race, which resulted 
in her prompt withdrawal. She won the other 
two races, leading from start to finish in each. 
Ellen had to fight off Commodore Daniel 
E. Watson’s Lill Singva, Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s, 
Roulette II and James T. Connolly’s Valiant, 
which were close aboard in the scoring when 
the third and last race was started. After the 
retirement of Moose in the first affair, Lill 
Singva nosed out Roulette IT by three seconds, 
Ellen by eight, and Valiant by 32 seconds. 

The fleet spent most of the afternoon of 
the second day in trying to beat the time 
limit and failing by a mile, so sailed two races 
the third day. The first, in the forenoon, was 
over a 13-mile triangular course in a moder- 
ate southerly breeze, Moose setting the pace 
and winning over Ellen by 50 seconds, with 
Valiant fifth and Lill Singva sixth. This gave 
Ellen 23 points to 2114 for Lill Singva, 21 for 
Roulette II and 20 for Valiant. 

The final fracas was over a 10-mile triangle, 
in a moderate southwester, and again Moose 
went out at the start, with a two-minute 
margin at the first turn and a comfortable 
lead at the second, to be challenged in the 
reach to the finish by Taaroa, but winning by 
21 seconds. 

At one time in the run down the second leg, 
Ellen was a poor sixth and seemingly out of 
the picture but clever spinnaker handling, 
coupled with nice leeward tacking, put her 
fifth at the last turn, to overhaul Bacardi 
in the reach to the finish and win the cup 
on points from Lill Singva which was 20 
seconds ahead. 

The point score follows: Ellen, C. P. Curtis, 
33; Lill Singva, D. A. Watson, 3214; Valiant, 
J.T. Connolly, Roulette II, L. Davis, Jr., 29; 
Moose, J. S. Lawrence, 2644; Viking, A. E. 
Chase, 20; Taaroa, E. B. Dane, Jr., 19; 
Mitamar, E. D. Mitton, 18; Pilgrim, E. Ginn, 
18; Lalage, Dr. W. G. Barrett, 17; Bacardi, 
R. W. Blackmuir, 12; Fleetwing, P. D. Dean, 
11; Monsoon IT, R. Wakeman, 5. 

W. U. Swan 
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“Hawk” Wins Prince of Wales’ Cup 


N July 21st, Christopher Ratsey’s 14- 

foot dinghy Hawk, sailed by Colin 
Ratsey, defeated fifty dinghies to win the 
Prince of Wales’ Cup at Cowes in a fresh 
sou’wester. The course was four times around 
a three-mile triangle and Hawk finished 37 
seconds ahead of E. B. Wolfe’s Spider, with 
Stewart Morris’ Develin third. There was a 
mad scramble at the start but Hawk soon 
took the lead and was never headed there- 


H. R. Hollyday 

The log canoe ‘‘Mystery,”’ under an unusual com- 

bination of sails. She was runner-up to “Magic” 
in the Miles River Y. C. regatta 





Leslie R. Jones 

Charles P. Curtis’ new “Ellen,” a “Thirty-Square,” 

captured the Roosevelt Bowl off Marion, Mass. 
Here she is under sail off Marblehead 
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© Beken & Son 
Colin Ratsey defeated 50 dinghies to win the 


Prince of Wales’ Cup at Cowes in Christopher 
Ratsey’s American-designed ‘‘Hawk”’ 
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after. Though built in England, she was 
designed by H. Curtis Hall, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., and she differs materially in model 
from the usual British 14-footer. 

Rod Stephens and ‘‘Ducky” Endt also 
competed, sailing Daybreak, but wound up 
well astern of the leaders. 


+ + + 


Miles River Draws Big Fleet 


HEY said the log canoe was all through as 

far as racing was concerned, but the Miles 
River Yacht Club regatta at St. Michaels, 
early in August, changed all that. Six of 
them came out for the two days of racing 
that attracted a large sailing fleet and a 
smaller list of power craft. Magic, built 35 
years ago for a life of oystering and crabbing, 
interspersed with occasional racing, had her 
name engraved on the Governor’s Cup for 
the fifth time. 

Eastern Shoreman George H. Wilson 
sailed Magic in ahead of her nearest rival, 
Norman Gibson’s Mystery, which ranks as 
something of a fledgling, having been built 
only eight years ago. Earlier in the regatta, 
Mystery, an Oxford entry, annexed the 
John B. Harrison Trophy. But, with the 
Governor’s Cup Race rated as the stellar 
event, Magic was the heroine that week-end. 
Equally venerable were the next two canoes, 
Howard Strong’s Mayflower, from Chester- 
town, and Noddy, owned by Oliver Duke, of 
Baltimore. Others that competed were Toch 
Woch, Dr. Vernon B. Ames, Baltimore, and 
the little Sea Jewel, owned by Carl Juleg, 
also of Baltimore. 

While a 12-mile breeze was sending the 26 
sailing classes over their courses in good 
time, speed boats were finding the going a 
little on the wet side which accounts for the 
lack of any records. Winners here included 
T. R. Chatfield, Danbury, Conn., 225- 
cubic-inch hydroplanes; Andy Crawford, 
Washington, D. C., 135-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes; Dorothy Twilley, Baltimore, ladies’ 
inboard runabouts; E. T. Chase, Baltimore, 
Miles River Trophy for unlimited runabouts; 
R. E. Gambriel, Baltimore, Class E run- 
abouts; Dr. G. Bache Gill, Washington, 
chance cruiser race. Chatfield also won the 
unlimited and handicap speed boat events. 

More than 150 sailing craft raced over 
three courses in the two-day affair. In the 
larger cruising and racing divisions, Miller 
Sherwood’s Six-Metre Indian Scout, from 
Gibson Island, took the event for racing 
sloops; the sloop Alsumar, new to the Bay, 
won the cruising division prize for her owner, 
J. T. Nelson, Jr., of Baltimore, and George 
Farrell’s Katydid, a Herreshoff sloop, won in 
the race for uncertified yachts. 

Leaders in the smaller classes include 
John Todd’s Duchess, Stars; Aloha, Ralph 
Swope, Comets; Bluenose, T. T. Cochran, 
Snipes; Curlew, Harold Cox, Hampton One- 
Designs; Carlsark, Carl Bordley, 20-foot 
round bilge boats; Restless, E. B. Thomas, 
20-foot chine boats; Wipper, R. I. Lippincot, 
Riverton prams; Day Dream, H. G. Inger- 
soll; Silver Spray, W. B. Cox, Moths; Mary 
Ruth, R. Aldridge, St. Michaels scows, and 
Queen Anne’s Revenge, Buddy von Zielinski, 
miniature square-riggers. 
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“Copperhead” 


ESIGNED for John T. Snite, of the 
Chicago Y. C., by P. L. Rhodes, 
of Cox & Stevens, Copperhead was built 
by Palmer Johnson of the Sturgeon Bay 
Boat Works, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Her 
principal dimensions are: Length over 
all, 47’ 744”; length on water line, 
' 34’ 0”; beam, 11’ 314”; draft, 6’ 10”. 
The measured sail area is 998 square 
feet. She carries a modern sloop rig, 
with tall, narrow mainsail and a series 
of jibs. There is a removable forestay 
for use in severe conditions and a dou- 
ble head rig may be used without any 
changes in the rigging. So far, no fore- 
staysail has been carried and, without 
the stay, tacking is easy with the Genoa 
set. Sails are by Murphy & Nye. 

The auxiliary engine is a Gray 4-40, 
with 2:1 reduction gear, turning a Hyde 
feathering propeller. A 300 watt aux- 
iliary generator is belted to the engine. 

Keel and deadwood are Philippine 
mahogany, framing is of oak, outside 
planking of Philippine mahogany and 
decks of teak. Plank fastenings and bolt 
material are Everdur. Bronze diagonal 
straps are fitted. Cabin top, canvas 
covered, and bulkheads are of Harbord 
plywood. 

The cabin trunk is long and low and 
has a ‘‘doghouse”’ over the forward part 
of the cockpit. Below, there is a double 
stateroom aft with adjoining toilet room 
which may also be entered from the 
main cabin. The main cabin has wing 
berths outboard and two extension 
transoms. Forward is the well arranged 
galley and the forecastle for one man. 
Plenty of stowage space is provided in 
drawers and lockers. 
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The accommodation plan and inboard profile display a roomy interior with plenty of lockers 


The plans reproduced an this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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This design has an after cabin. The profile of the other types are similar except for the cabin aft 


Standardized Motor Cruisers from Minnesota 


EREWITH are the plans of a class 
of standardized motor cruisers 
being built by the St. Croix Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation, of Bayport, Minne- 
sota. They were designed by A. W. W. 
van Hoorn, manager of the corporation, 
a naval architect of experience. The 
boats are to be built on the van Hoorn 
shelf construction system, used by one 
of the prominent builders of . stand- 
ardized boats in the East since 1930. 
The new boats are 34’ 0” in length 
over all, 32’ 0” length on the water line, 
and 10’ 6” beam at the raised deck. 
They are modern in appearance with 
well rounded cabin roof lines, metal 
window frames, chromium plated hard- 






ware and mahogany trim. Scantlings 
are stout, the keel being sided 334” and 
with deep moulding. Keel, stem and all 
framing are of oak and the longitudinal 
members are of selected long leaf yellow 
pine. The outside planking is of Port 
Orford cedar, western red cedar or 
Philippine mahogany. All plank fasten- 
ings are of Everdur and the equipment 
of the boats is of bronze. 

The power plant is to be a 6-cylinder 
engine of 70 horse power which will 
drive the boats at a smart pace. Both 
gasoline and water tanks will be of cop- 
per, of ample capacity. 

Three cabin layouts are offered, one 
of them with the cozy after cabin. An- 
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other arrangement shows a dinette on 
one side of the main cabin and upper 
and lower berths opposite, with a two- 
berth stateroom forward. Galley and 
toilet room are between the stateroom 
and the cabin. Still another plan has a 
large cockpit, the same main cabin as 
the other two plans, and next to it a 
galley clear across the boat and a good 
sized toilet room forward. The profiles of 
all three arrangements are similar ex- 
cept, of course, for the after cabin and 
its ports. 

The boats are planned to be in pro- 
duction for 1940 and are intended to be 
sold for a moderate figure. They will be 
salt water equipped throughout. 





This plan has two berths forward, toilet room and small galley, main cabin and large cockpit 
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The cabin plan shows three wide berths and a cushioned seat 


“Golden Bough,” Inspired by the Tancook Whaler 


HIS new cutter was designed for 

Philip Nichols, Jr., of Washington, 
D. C., by Ralph H. Wiley and is now 
practically completed at the Wiley yard 
in Oxford, Md. In the hull lines may be 
seen the influence of the Tancook 
Whaler, with such modifications as were 
necessary to adapt the boat to carry a 
modern rig and outside ballast and to 
have power installed. All sails are in- 
board and the mast is stepped well in 
the center of the boat. 

Golden Bough is 30’ 0’ in length over 
all, 23’ 4’’ length on the water line, 8’ 0” 
beam and 4’ 0” draft. She is planked 
with white cedar, copper fastened to 
white oak frames, and will carry all of 
her ballast, about 2990 pounds of cast 
iron, on her keel. Her working sail area 
is 402 square feet of canvas, 255 square 
feet in the main and 147 in the jib. The 

















There are 402 square feet in the two lowers 





engine is a single-cylinder Gray devel- 
oping 5 horse power and the designed 
speed under power is 7 miles per hour. 

The cabin house is carried out to the 
sides but there has been no attempt to 
gain full headroom. On rainy days at 
anchor, one can stand up and stretch 
in the companionway under an awning 
suspended from the main boom, an im- 
portant feature in a boat with limited 
headroom. The cabin has three berths, 
two of which may be kept made up all 
the time. The galley stove and ice box 
are aft and the door of the locker under 
the after end of the port forward berth 
swings down to make a work table for 
the cook, who can settle himself on the 
seat on the port side with all his gear 
within reach. Special attention has been 
given to stowage space and ventila- 
tion below deck. 








The lines show a model that should be easy to drive and also a good sea boat 
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The sections are club-footed for- 
ward and flat aft, with long, straight 
buttock lines 


A Modern Development of the Sea Skiff Type 


LONG the coast of New Jersey the 

sea skiff is a well-known type of 

boat used mainly for fishing. The earlier 

models were developed to be hauled out 

on the beach with little difficulty and 

these craft were built with the flat bot- 

tom amidships and the box keel. These 

distinctive features became traditional 

and were retained when motors of larger 

power were installed. While the box 

keel was advantageous from the view- 
*point of ease in hauling the boats up the 


“stoping beach, the resistance offered by 


this appendage was fairly high and the 
speed consequently lower than was at- 
tained in boats of more normal type. 
Herewith are the plans of a modern 
sea skiff designed by F. W. Bohlmeyer, 





naval architect of Point Pleasant, 
N. J., and built by the Sculthorp Boat 
Works, of Metedeconk, N. J. Her owner 
is D. Howard, of Newark, N. J. Above 
water, she resembles the traditional sea 
skiff but, as the lines show, below the 
water line she has little in common 
with the earlier model. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: Length over all, 
24’ 114%”; length on the water line, 
24’ 416”; beam, 8’ 0”; draft of water, 
2’ 3’. She is framed with selected white 
oak and her planking is of white cedar. 
The planking is worked lapstrake on the 
topsides and around the turn of the 
bilge and great care has been taken to 
secure an attractive appearance in the 


way the seams are laid out. There is 
none of the drooping forward so often 
found but each strake is neatly tapered 
and sprung to a graceful line. 

A low coaming is sprung inside the 
planksheer and forward is a shelter 
with raking windshield and a standing 
roof. The forward panels on each side 
are glazed and the after ones are open. A 
toilet room is arranged under the deck. 

The power plant consists of a Chris- 
Craft engine which is rated at 85 horse 
power and gives the boat a speed of 17 
statute miles per hour. She is used prin- 
cipally in offshore sport fishing, her 
speed allowing her to make the run out 
through the inlet to the fishing grounds 
in a short time. 
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Outboard profile and arrangement plan of the new sea skiff : 
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The rig is modern and the masts are well stayed 


“Lucky Star,” A West Coast Staysail Schooner 


N THIS page are the plans of the 
staysail schooner Lucky Star, a 
Southern California auxiliary cruiser 
which has proven quite satisfactory to 
her owners in every respect. She was 
designed for Stephen and Warren New- 
mark, of Wilmington, California, by 
Edson B. Schock, of Los Angeles, and 
was built by Preiss and Mitchell, of 
Wilmington. 
Her principal dimensions are as fol- 


lows: Length over all, 43’ 8’’; length on 
the water line, 31’ 0’; beam, 11’ 0”; 
draft, 6’ 4’’. She is framed with white 
oak and planked with Douglas fir. The 
deck, cabin trunk and deck erections 
are of teak. On the keel is carried 10,000 
pounds of lead ballast. Spars are hollow, 
of spruce, and the standing rigging is of 
galvanized cast steel. Fittings are of 
bronze. Sails are by Ratsey, the area of 
the working canvas being 870square feet. 



































The engine is a 4-cylinder 334” by 4” 
Gray, located under the bridge deck, 
which gives the yacht a speed of 64% 
miles per hour under power. The ca- 
pacity of the fuel tanks is 50 gallons and 
thesame amount of fresh water is carried. 

Below, the accommodations consist 
of a stateroom forward, galley and toilet 
room amidships and roomy main cabin 
aft. Plenty of space is arranged for 
stowage, including a roomy fore peak. 










































































Inboard profile and accommodation plan of ‘‘Lucky Star,” designed by Edson B. Schock 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 


BOATS, 





ENGINES, 


GEAR AND 





EQUIPMENT 





PLEXIGLAS: A TRANSPARENT PLASTIC 


SuprosE you were presented with 
a transparent material which looked 
like glass, transmitted as much or 
more light as glass, and in addition to 
practically every desirable feature of 
glass was infinitely more flexible 
and could be shaped into two and 
three dimensional curved sections 
without loss of optical properties. 
Could you use this material on your 
boat? If you are a boat owner the 
answer is probably no, for the chances 
are about 10,000 to 1 that all glass 
surfaces on your boat are plane sur- 
faces and the glass already there is 
doing its job well. If you are a builder 
the answer is about the same, for the 
designs you are building from were 
drawn up for a world in which plate 
glass is flat. If you are a designer, 
however, (and in that category we in- 
clude the owner who, consciously or 
subconsciously, is designing his next 
boat in the back of his mind all the 
time), you may have a use for such 
material. If you then heard that this 
material weighed less than half as 
much as glass, was tough and would 
not shatter, and had other utilitarian 
advantages, you would probably want 
to know still more about it. 

The modern automobile is a com- 
bination of curved surfaces, the mod- 
ern train and the modern airplane are 
streamlined, the design of scores of 
other modern products shows the 
same influence. What of the modern 
yacht? The contrast between the new 
and the old is not as marked as it is in 
many things, but take a look at a 


picture of a boat of fifteen, ten, or 
even five years ago, and then look at 
the latest custom built power cruiser 
and you'll have to agree that the 
modern boat has more of what is 
familiarly known as streamlining. The 
trend in design is toward still more of 
it, calling for greater reductions in 
height, more curved surfaces. More 
light and improved ventilation also 
seem to be corollary to the most re- 
cent trends in design. 

In combining curved surfaces, 
transparency, and the important 
utilitarian factor of visibility a rela- 
tively new product called Plexiglas 
may come into the makeup of the 
yacht of the future. There’s little or 
no demand for it today because not 
having had a material which at the 
same time could be both curved and 
transparent, designs which called for 
these features were not practical. But 
high speed engines led to the design of 
high speed hulls, waterproof plywood 
is making great changes in the design 
and construction of small boats and 
auxiliaries, etc, etc. In each case a 
new product with properties formerly 
unavailable has made possible the 
development of new features of 
design. 

Plexiglas is a transparent clear 
sheet plastic which looks exactly like 
a piece of plate glass. It transmits 
slightly more light than plate glass 
(92%) and unlike many glass substi- 
tutes develops no yellow or purple 
cast with age. It is very flexible and 
therefore is not bothered at all by 


vibration or any but the severest of 
shocks. Plexiglas is not unbreakable 
but due to its great flexibility it is 
difficult to imagine any but the most 
unusual accidents on yachts which 
would damage it. When it does break 
it is into large pieces rather than 
shattering into hundreds of small 
sharp slivers. 

The fact that it weighs only half as 
much as plate glass should contribute 
to the usefulness of Plexiglas in the 
deck house, windshields, and at other 
points on the top hamper of power 
cruisers where excess weight is par- 
ticularly harmful to stability. Salt 
air and salt spray have no affect on 
the material although since it is 
softer and scratches easier than glass, 
it should be washed and wiped only 
with a grit free chamois. Its coeffi- 
cient of expansion is considerably 
higher than that of glass and there- 
fore it cannot be bolted or held 
rigidly in place but a slight amount of 
slack must be provided to allow for 
expansion. 

Plexiglas is available in sheéts from 
14,” to 14” in thickness and in various 
dimensions up to 45” by 65”. It can 
be drilled, threaded, or sawn with 
ordinary woodworking or soft metal 
working tools. 

Now for the curved surface possi- 
bilities, Plexiglas becomes pliable at 
from 212° to 220° Fahrenheit and when 
heated to that temperature can be 
shaped into two or three dimensional 
curves, over wooden forms or pat- 
terns. This can be done on the job by 


Left — Plexiglas is used for the curved and transparent surfaces covering the cockpits 
of this modern plane. Right — closeup of a curved section of Plexiglas for airplane use 











The flexibility and resistance to breakage of 
Plexiglas makes this material ideal for skylights 


heating the glass in boiling water or 
oil, but for individual jobs it will 
probably be better to take advantage 
of the manufacturer’s facilities which 
are available at cost. Bending is ac- 
complished without cracking and in- 
volves molecular changes so that the 
material retains the shape in which it 
cools. Shaping the material does not 
alter its optical properties or present 
any distortion of objects viewed 
through it. Airplanes are ~ using 
Plexiglas extensively for the curved 
surfaces over control cockpits, etc. 

It is difficult to forecast what the 
future may bring forth in the way of 
design but curved windshields, with 
transparent material instead of blind 
areas at the ends, would certainly 
contribute in a utilitarian way, as 
well as further the modern trend in 
design. Who can say what further 
uses for transparent materials, which 
can be shaped, may develop on boats 
as such materials become better 
known? 

Other sea-going uses for Plexiglas 
which have already developed have 
been in port-lights and skylights. We 
all know how easy it is to crack a glass 
portlight by screwing one wing nut 
down tight before there is any tension 
taken on the second and third — just 
flex a piece of Plexiglas in your hands 
and you’ll agree that with such ma- 
terial those accidents couldn’t hap- 
pen. As for skylights, their function is 
to transmit light and air below decks 
but if their glass panes must be pro- 
tected against breakage with wooden 
or brass rod guards, their light trans- 
mitting powers are greatly reduced. 
Plexiglas will not break nearly as 
easily and transmits just as much 
light. 
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MORE ZIPPERS ON SAILS 


Our story last month on zipping 
more area into parachute spinnakers 
has had at least one interesting reper- 
cussion. Further information on the 
use of zippers on sails has come to 
light which may give yachtsmen quite 
a bit to think about over the coming 
winter. It’s on the possibilities of using 
zippers for reefing sails; a single reef, 
a double reef, a roach reef, mainsail or 
headsail, are all part of the story. 

It had its beginning early last win- 
ter with John C. Childs, a young New 
Rochelle sailor who had designed and 
built an ice boat with rather an un- 
usual rig. It seems that this craft was 
to be used as either a front steerer or 
a rear steerer and that consequently 
there had to be considerable variation 
in the rake of the mast. Raking the 
mast well backward naturally dropped 
the outer end of the boom way down, 
and in order to use the same mainsail 
a tripping reef from the tack out to a 
point on the leech some distance above 
the clew had to be devised. For several 
reasons the ordinary method of tying 
in a reef was not practical so Childs 
decided to try a zipper. It worked 
beautifully; one half of the zipper was 
fastened along the foot of the sail and 
the other to the canvas at the point 
where the reef was desired, a cringle 
was placed in the leech, of course, and 
the whole reefing operation required 
less than two minutes. The reefed sail 
came out a lot smoother than it could 
possibly have been if tied in with con- 
ventional reef points. Hard winter 
winds caused no trouble with the 
reefing setup. 

The whole thing worked so well that 
Childs began ‘to think about further 
uses for zipper reefs. He talked over 
his ideas with a prominent sailmaker 
who seemed, to think they had possi- 
bilities. Then he got busy with pencil 
and sketch pad to work out the few 
details which were not perfectly 
obvious. 

The first application, a very simple 
one, was a zipper roach reef along the 
foot of the mainsail of the new cutter, 
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Figure 1. Reefing a mainsail with Zipper fasteners. 


Murrelet, designed by Bennett Fisher 
and built by Luders. Prescott Wilson, 
Inc. made her sails. In case you’re a 
little hazy about what a roach reef is 
and how it works we'll explain. It’s a 
scheme for removing part of the draft 
from a full, reaching, running and 
light weather sail to flatten it out for 
windward work in moderate to hard 
breezes. Ordinarily it consists of a 
row of grommets placed in the sail 
from tack to clew and extending in 
the arc of a circle or whatever curve 


best fits the job on the 
sail in question: Draft is re- 
duced and a flatter sail re- 
sults from tying these grom- 
mets down to the foot rope. 
With the zipper arrange- 
ment the roach reef worked 
just as efficiently and could 
be snapped in and out in a 
few seconds. The simplicity 
of its operation makes it a 
perfectly feasible gadget for 
use on even a short trian- 
gular race. 

A similar roach reefing ar- 
rangement has been worked 
out on a Victory class boat’s 
jib. It provides a full sail 
for light airs and a flat one 
for use in a breeze, although 
owing to Class restrictions 
it cannot be used while rac- 
ing. 

The first regular reef (for 
reducing the sail area) has 
been tried out on a 16-foot 
catboat and is reported to 

¢ have worked out very satis- 
factorily. It issimple enough 
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to sew one half the zipper 

along the sail just above the 
a’ foot rope and the other half 
y.) parallel to it where the first 
row of reef points would 
ordinarily be. That takes 
care of reducing the area 
and with regular reefing 
cringles in the luff and the 
leech which are lashed down 
to the boom the arrange- 
ment is sufficiently husky but the 
surplus canvas still has to be cared 
for. Figure 1 shows how this detail 
has been worked out. 

A and A’ are the zipper tapes that 
carry the load when zipped together. 
B’, on the opposite side of the sail 
from A’, is just enough below it so 
that when the surplus canvas is folded 
up and B and B’ zipped together, the 
extra canvas lies along the boom 
neatly and compactly. The second reef 
is in every way just like the first. 


With a little caution to avoid jam- 
ming the canvas in the teeth, the zip- 
per arrangement works very well, 
The zipper on your seabag or your. 
youngster’s winter snow suit may 
seem hardly husky enough to be de- 
pended on in a two reef breeze but 
the gadgets are made a lot bigger and 
stronger than the sizes we ordinarily 
run across. Zippers made of nickel by 
Talon, Inc. and attached to 34” heavy 
duty tapes withstand a crosswise pull 
of 150 pounds per inch. The crosswise 
strength of the same fastener on 34” 
regular tape is 128 pounds which 
seems to indicate that the tape rather 
than the fastener itself is the weakest 
part of the assembly. From there we 
can go on and say that as long as the 
tape is as strong as the canvas in the 
sail and the half inch of tape available 
for sewing is enough the Zipporeef 
should be sufficiently strong. 

The fasteners used for Zipporeefing 
are, of course, the separating type, 
one which comes apart so that the 
two sides are independent of each 
other until they are closed by means 
of a slider. 

The Zipporeef certainly scores on 
simplicity and speed. As for appear- 
ance, the line of zippers across the sail 
does not look quite conventional but 
is barely noticeable and the worst that 
can be said is that it looks unusual, 
If properly put on, it does not inter- 
fere with the flow and draft of tue sail. 
There are a few tricks to sewing the 
zippers on but they are not hard to 
get onto. As for efficiency, much de- 
pends on the sailmaker applying the 
gadgets and on the question of 
strength. We wouldn’t want to start 
off in an ocean race with Zipporeef sails 
until further tests have been made, 
but it’s novel and interesting to think 
about and the men who benefit most 
by it will probably be those who get 
the jump on the others in applying it. 

John C. Childs, the inventor, has 
coined the title Zipporeef and applied 
for patents. He is planning to license 
sailmakers to use it on a royalty basis. 


SCRIPPS ADDS TWO NEW MODELS 


Just as we were about to close the 
files on new developments in motors 
until the late fall or next winter at 
Boat Show time, word comes through 
from Detroit that Scripps is jumping 
the gun a bit and announcing two new 
motors right in the middle of the 
August dog days. 

The first of these is the 172-A, a 
six, and is a refinement of the present 
172 model, with the same bore and 
stroke (434” x 534”) and, of course, 
the same cylinder displacement (611 
cubic inches). Changes in manifolding 
and carburetion have increased the 
horsepower from 186 to 200 at 2400 
r.p.m. This motor is 66 inches in 
length and the width of the standard 
mounting bolt centers is 1514”. 
With rubber mountings this width is 
23 inches. The new 172-A is of stan- 
dard rotation and its twin the 173-A 
is of opposite rotation and also of com- 
pletely opposite construction. 

The second new Scripps engine, the 
178 and its twin, the 179, are also six 


cylinder motors and utilize the same 
cylinder block as the present 200 
Series models. They are bored out to a 
cylinder diameter of only 434 inches, 
however, which with a stroke of 534 
inches gives a cylinder displace- 
ment of 611 cubic inches. They are 
equipped with two Zenith updraft 
carburetors and develop 200 horse- 
power at 2400 r.p.m. 

Both of these new models have 
been designed with an eye toward fuel 
economy and great care was given 
carburetor calibration. The cylinders 
and the heads are cast in pairs and at- 
tached to the case with long through 
studs, a. construction which has been 
proven through years of service to 
give the maximum strength, long en- 
gine life and the utmost ease in 
servicing. Both the new engines are 
available with reduction gears of 2:1 
or 2.43:1 ratios. 


A pair-of the new Scripps model 178-179 oppo- 
site rotation engines which produce 200 horse- 
power at 2400 r.p.m. 
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DON'T PILOT A 
“WORRY-BOAT” 


...USE ESSOMARINE 


AND HAVE FUN! 


ett tT O ONS AC racttngs, 


watt sate 








HE Skipper of the “Sour-Puss Sue” 

(look aloft) is making a horrible 
nautical mistake! He is not using 
Essomarine! He’s waiting for his 
motor to go pffft again. 

Somebody ought to tip him off... 
tell him to stop in at the nearest 
Essomarine sign for fuel and lubri- 
cation. Then he'll give that formi- 
dable figure-head the heave-O and 
re-christen his craft. 

Essomarine assures power seal... 
prevents wasteful “blow-by” and 





gummy sludge formation. You get 
extra miles to every measure...extra 
protection for your hard-working 
engine...extra dollars in your sea 


- chest because of low consumption 


and fewer repairs. Drop around at 
the Essomarine Sign the next time 
you “putt out”...and be sure of 
Extra-Happy Cruising! 








(€ssomarine 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OILS & GREASES 
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GADGETS AND GILHICKIES 


THE ROL-ER-UP TABLE 


in searching around for new gadgets 
we run into a little bit of everything. 
Some are novel but hardly practical 
enough to warrant description, some 
are practical but thoroughly uninter- 
esting, some cost too much and oc- 
casionally there’s one which would be 
better if there was a little more to it. 
Once in a while there’s a natural, 
something that boat owners have 
needed for years, and the chances are 
dozens of them have all but thought 
of the same thing without ever quite 
hitting it.. Among the latter is the 
Rol-Er-Up table, which strikes us as 
the answer to the prayers of hundreds 





of small boat owners who need a small 
table and want a small table but just 
haven’t got room to stow it when it’s 
not in use. 

We’ve seen dozens of trick folding 
tables and schemes for stowing others 
away but they seldom work as 
smoothly in practice as they do in 
theory. Those that fold usually have 
to remain in one permanent position 
and card tables and the like that 
don’t fold are the devil and all to 
stow. The Rol-Er-Up can be set up 
anywhere and can be used either with 
or without legs. 

It measures 35” x 35”, regular 
bridge table size, and the top consists 
of ash strips about an inch and a half 
wide finished alternately in black and 
natural color. The strips are attached 
beneath to heavy canvas tapes and 
when set up are re-enforced with two 
ash cross members which are at right 
angles to the top strips when the table 
is set up but swing around parallel to 
them when it is to be rolled up and 
stowed away. The four legs snap into 
special fittings on the re-enforcing 
strips and meet in the middle half 
way down to the floor, artist’s stool 
style. Anyone who has had to worm 
his way around the legs of a conven- 
tional four-legged table in a narrow 
cabin will appreciate the practicabil- 
ity of table legs of this type. It can be 
placed across your knees without the 
legs and thus makes a fine chart table 
for small boat use. 

The Rol-Er-Up weighs only 844 
pounds and rolls up for stowing, legs 
and all, into a compact bundle only 
51% inches in diameter and 37 inches 
long. The forepeak, the lazarette, 


under a berth, or the corner of a 
clothes locker should provide room 
for stowing it on any boat that would 
ever require a table. When we first 
heard about it we wondered how 
substantial a table with so many fold- 
ing parts would be. We had no cause 
for worry, however, as each strip lies 
tightly against the next one, there’s 
nothing shaky or loose, and if you'll 
review your lessons in physics you'll 
realize that the unusual arrangement 
of the legs is more stable than the con- 


- ventional vertical style. Another 


feather in the cap of the Rol-Er-Up is 
the fact that it’s not expensive. It 
sells for $3.95 and is made by the 
Bridge and Beach Table Co. of 244-24 
Thornhill Avenue, Douglaston, N. Y. 


THE COMPASCOPE FOR 
TAKING BEARINGS 


Here’s a gadget which should 
work out very handily for anyone 
who takes seriously the problem of ob- 
taining accurate bearings. To get a 
rough bearing by swinging your hand 
between the object being sighted and 
the compass card is very simple and 
nearly effortless. The results obtained 
are quite satisfactory in a general way 
and often result in a surprisingly ac- 
curate fix. However, with all the 
cabin trunks, stanchions, windshield 
corners, etc., that break up the line of 
vision, there are usually several 
“blind” areas wherein some sort of 
pelorus or hand bearing compass is 
both easier to operate and more con- 
ducive to accurate work. 

The latest development along this 
line is a gadget called the Compascope. 
It consists of a magnetic compass 
with a two inch card on which is 
mounted a sighting tube and mirror. 
In the end of the tube is a sighting 
pin. To take a bearing of any object 
you merely sight through the tube, 
lining up the pin with the object, and 
read the bearing in degrees reflected 
from the compass card on the mirror, 
just below the tip of the pin. The 
compass card, of course, must be kept 
horizontal or nearly so in order to 
swing freely, but that’s no problem at 
all as it is merely necessary to keep the 





sighting pin vertical to the shore line 
or the horizon. 

For use at night or on a dull day, 
there is a tiny flashlight which at- 
taches to the side and shoots a tiny 
spot of light where it is needed and 
nowhere else. The Compascope sells 
for $10 and is available through 
Abercrombie & Fitch, of New York. 


TELEPHONE STATIONS BROAD- 
CAST WEATHER INFORMATION 


ON sEVERAL recent overnight and 
semi-distance races on Long Island 
Sound and elsewhere we have listened 
in on whatever radio equipment was 
available and have been impressed 
with how complete a picture of 
weather conditions could be ob- 
tained outside the regular broadcast 
band. Airports and planes are on the 
air almost continually and with re- 
ports of existing conditions, Coast 
Guard and Lighthouse Service stations 
at over a dozen points along the coasts 
now give out excellent twice daily 
reports and forecasts. It takes more 
than weather information to win 
races, and the best of broadcasts can’t 
help much in forecasting the very lo- 
calized conditions that often deal out 
the most significant breaks, but intelli- 
gently interpreted weather informa- 
tion never does any harm. There is 
no question but what radio equipment 
is playing a more and more impor- 
tant part in both cruising and racing. 

A very important recent addition to 
the sources of weather information 
has been added over the summer by 
the Bell Telephone Company’s coastal 
harbor stations. These stations, most 
of which are considerably more 
powerful than the nearby Coast 
Guard stations, are re-broadcasting 
the latter’s weather forecasts and 
marine information twice a day 
about twenty minutes after it is 
originally given. The reports of exist- 
ing wind, temperature, and sea con- 
ditions and forecasts for the succeed- 
ing period are given just as they are 
by the Coast Guard. Lighthouse 
Service and Hydrographic Office in- 
formation is also given at the same 
time. When advisory storm warnings 
are issued they are announced upon 
receipt and are repeated at two hour 
intervals for a total of six times unless 
cancelled or changed during theinterim. 

The frequency used is the regular 
ship-to-shore radiq-telephone broad- 
casting frequency used by the station 
in question. Most of the modern 
marine radios as well as regular ship- 
to-shore telephone equipment cover 
this band. The complete schedule as 
of September Ist is as follows: 


Transmitting 
Location Call Frequency Sched. Period 
Boston, Mass. WOU 2506 11:20 a.m. & p.m. 
ES.T. 
New York WOX 2590 11:50 a.m. & p.m. 
ES.T. 
Ocean Gate, N. J. WAQ 2522 11:50 a.m. & p.m. 
ES.T. 
Norfolk, Va. WGB 2538) s«:11:20 a.m. & p.m. 
ES.T. 


Miami, Florida WDR_ 2514 10:00a.m. & p.m. 
ES.T. 


New Orleans WAK 2558 11:00 a.m. & p.m. 
C.S.T. 
San Pedro KOU 2566 8:00am. & p.m. 
PST: 
Seattle KOW 2522 9:30 a.m. 
7:30 p.m. 
PRT. 
San Francisco KLH 2506 8:00 a.m. & p.m. 
P.S.T. 


Another excellent weather broad- 
cast is that of the Yankee Network 
which is made up of eighteen stations 
throughout New England from Bridge- 
port to Augusta, Maine, including 
WTIC, Hartford, WEAN Provi- 
dence, and WNAC Boston. These 
broadcasts, lengthy and detailed, give 


a most complete picture of all weather 
factors affecting Long Island Sound 
and New England waters including 
wind directions and velocities, pres- 
sure conditions, sea conditions, fog, 
rain, temperatures, etc. From these 
broadeasts the weatherwise yachis- 
man can all but make up his own 
weather map. They are on the air 
from 8:20 to 8:30 a.m. and 11:15 to 
11:30 p.m. daily except that the Sun- 
day morning broadcast is given from 
8:30 to 8:40. 


—S— 


CHANNEL IMPROVEMENTS ON 
INSIDE ROUTE 


Extensive dredging operations 
during the summer have put the 
Intra-Coastal waterway between New 
York and Key West in the finest con- 
dition of its existence, according to a 
report issued by Texaco Waterways 
Service. 

The New Jersey Inland Waterway, 
between Manasquam Inlet and Cape 
May, now has a reported low water 
depth of 6 feet throughout with the 
exception of three short shoal spots 
where depths of 5 feet prevail. The 
full buoyage system is to be main- 
tained on this Waterway until re- 
moval starts about the end of Novem- 


‘ber. All buoys are scheduled for re- 


moval by the middle of December un- 
less unusually mild weather condi- 
tions indicate that the more essential 
ones can be left in place. 

From Cape May to Norfolk the 
waterway is navigable by ocean going 
vessels and the pleasure boat owner 
need not concern himself regarding 
controlling depths. 

Between Norfolk and Southport a 
depth of 12 feet is available via the 
Albermarle-Chesapeake Canal; and 
not less than 9 feet on the more 
sheltered Dismal Swamp Canal route. 

With the exception of three short 
shoal spots with a little better than 
7 feet over them at low water, the 
project depth of 8 feet prevails to 
Winyah Bay, S. C., and the project of 
10 feet is maintained from Winyah 
Bay to Charleston except for a few 
spots where a minimum of 8 feet ob- 
tains. A short cut behind Little River 
Inlet designed to eliminate a consider- 
able distance of winding waterway is 
now under consideration but it is 
doubtful if any work will commence 
before next year. The full project 
depth of 7 feet is available to Beau- 
fort, N. C. 

From Beaufort to Savannah the 
controlling depth is reported to be 
8.6 feet with the project depth of 12 
feet generally available. By taking 
advantage of the 6 feet or more of 
tidal range this section can be safely 
navigated by boats drawing consider- 
ably more water than the control. 
From Savannah to Fernandina, Flor- 
ida, 7 feet or better is available. 

A low water depth of 7 feet or more 
is available between Fernandina and 
Miami with the exception of a short 
shoal about 1 mile north of Matanzas 
Inlet with 4.7 feet reported, and a 6.7 
spot just north of the Monet Highway 
Bridge between St. Lucie Inlet and 
Lake Worth Inlet. A control of 5 feet 
exists from Miami to Key West via 
Hawk Channel. 
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“Two BUDA-LANOVA DIESELS drove 

my boat 1136 miles in 117 hours, with 
a total fuel and lube oil cost of $69.60 
for both engines.'* 





(*Taken from one of the many letters in our files 
from satisfied BUDA-LANOVA DIESEL owners.) 





HERE is an enthusiastic Buda-Lanova Diesel owner who has found just exactly 

what every boat owner wants — ECONOMY and DEPENDABILITY in his 
power plant. Why are Buda-Lanova Diesels so economical? Primarily because the 
type of combustion system built into every Buda, and exclusive in marine Diesels, 
is a ‘soft’ combustion — effected through a slower, complete mixture of fuel and 
air, taking advantage of every drop of Diesel fuel, which produces a gradual, pow- 
erful push on pistons, rather than heavy b/ows so common in ordinary Diesels. Add 
to this the fact that ‘‘soft’” combustion means less shock, wear and tear on pistons, 
tods and crankshafts, and you have the answer to the lower maintenance costs of 
Buda-Lanova Diesels. 

This kind of Diesel performance is not accidental — it is the result of sound 
engineering design and manufacture backed by 13 years of actual marine service; 
where Buda-Lanova Diesels have been used by the Navy, the Coast Guard, the 
U. S. Engineers, and scores of experienced yachtsmen all over the world. 

There is a Buda-Lanova Marine Diesel for every boat, from 20 to 200 h.p. = 
Let our engineers discuss your engine requirement with you. No obligation. Write Auxiliary ee, powered by 


a 6-LDMR-415 Buda-Lanova 
Diesel Engine 


THE BUDA CO. never gs) itu: 
© HARVEY (“Susure) ILLINOIS 


SUBURB 


I. MARINE Met 
ENGINES }{.W8.. J 
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for information. 














DIESEL ENGINES e GASOLINE ENGINES 
from 20 to 200 H.P. from 25 to 125 H.P. 
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Dunham & Stadell"24” auxiliary sloop 
“Picaroon” with all brightwork finished 
with Bakelite resin varnish. Owner, C.R.C. 
Dye of Auburndale, L. I. 


—" 


ar 10 years’ sailing on Long Island waters, C.R.C. 
Dye of Auburndale, L.I., has tried numerous 
different varnishes for brightwork ...using six coats 
as the minimum. 

Until he applied Bakelite resin varnish two years 
ago, Mr. Dye had never used a varnish that retained 
its “like-new” sparkle more than two months. 

Now, Mr. Dye finds mid-season revarnishing un- 
necessary. With Bakelite resin varnish, his bright- 
work stays bright from May to October. Below decks, 
it retains its lustre through two seasons. On his new 
sloop,“Picaroon”, only Bakelite resin spar varnish 
is used. 

Because of similar experiences, more and more 
yachtsmen and motor boat owners today insist on 
marine varnishes, paints and enamels fortified with 
Bakelite resins. 

Save the expense and bother of summer refinish- 
ing on your boat. Build your finish from the wood 
or metal out...with Bakelite resin coatings. Leading 
marine coating makers now supply them. Also write 
for informative booklet 20S, “Bakelite Resins.” 
BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 


Chicago: 43 East Ohio Street 
West Coast: Martin, Hoyt & Milne, Inc., Merchants Ex. Building, San Francisco 


BAKELITE 


The regutered Hodes mots thoes oboe 
Under he copnat “8” 








SYNTHETIC RESINS 


Visit the Bakelite Exhibit, Hall of Industrial Science, New York World's Fair 1939 














YACHTING 
BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


NE of the most remarkable contests ever sailed in British waters 
was the “Round the Island Race” which took place in June, 
The course was 52 sea miles in length, around the Isle of Wight, 
starting to the westward from Cowes, through the Needles Passage and 
finishing off Cowes. Promoted and admirably managed by the Island 
Sailing Club, it had a record number of entries, with tonnages ranging 
from 24 to 5 tons Thames measurement. Of the 77 entries, 72 started and 
70 finished — also a record, I think, and a tribute to the energy and ability 
of the organizing committee and to the sporting spirit of the South Coast 
small yacht owners. Many types of craft were represented: The heavy and 
old-fashioned seagoing cruising yawl; the up-to-date ocean racer; the Fal- 
mouth Quay Punt, a heavy displacement boat with a transom stern; the 
Swedish 30-Square-Metre; various one-design classes and an assortment of 
small craft differing considerably in shape and rig. 

The race was sailed under the rating formula and time scale of the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club and, once again, the results go to show that 
under normal conditions there is a definite tendency towards unduly favor- 
ing the smaller craft. The first boat to finish was T. C. Ratsey’s Evenlode, 
designed by Fife, rating 35 feet, with the two 30-Square-Metre boats Teal, 
rating 37.4, and Cin-Que, rating 36.3, second and third, about 25 and 26 
minutes astern. On corrected times, Evenlode was 26th; Cin-Que, 48th and 
Teal 51st. The winner — and a popular winner — was Kalliste, owned by 
Major B. C. Windeler (the donor of the Challenge Cup) and designed by 
Laurent Giles. Kalliste rates only 17.4 feet and finished 54th, with Content, 
rating 21.2, second, finishing 36th; and Fore, rating 19.6, third, finishing 
34th. 

From one point of view, the result of the race may be regarded as a 
success as the six first boats on corrected time — differing so widely as to 
type that they ran from 5 to 15 tons Thames measurement — were covered 
by less than ten minutes for the 52-mile course. From this it would seem 
that the various types are rated well by the rule provided that their 
ratings are approximately the same. From another point of view, the 
results cannot be said to have been equally successful as the boats with the 
higher ratings, even when designed to the rule as in the case of Evenlode, 
were badly beaten on corrected time. While it must be admitted that the 
conditions of the “Round the Island Race”’ probably favor the smaller 
yachts, the results seem to point to the fact that an adjustment to the 
formula is needed which will put large and small craft on a more equitable 
footing. It is obvious that this can be done easily without making any 
change in the actual form of the rule. 

An interesting series of team races between English ‘and Swiss crews was 
recently held on Lake Thun. The boats used in the series were of the 30- 
Square-Metre Swiss ‘‘L’’ Class. The English crews — of three — were 
skippered by Stewart Morris, Peter Scott and David Wilson, and the six 
boats were from about 20 feet to 24 feet on the water line and about 30 
feet over all. Boats were exchanged for each race which gave both teams 
an equal chance, but the differences in their designs probably accounted 
for the somewhat large margin in the points by which the races were won or 
lost. Morning and afternoon races were held in the three days’ trial. 

The final score was 1589 points for the English team to 1387 for the 
Swiss. The prize for the highest individual score went to Stewart Morris, 
whose total was 802 points. A match of this sort, purely a contest between 
two teams, is more satisfactory if it is sailed in one-design boats as it is a 
totally different proposition from the British-American Six-Metre cup 
races in which both men and boats count. 

Mr. Vanderbilt’s Twelve-Metre yacht Vim continued her series of wins 
in the trials which were held off Plymouth under the flags of the Royal 
Western of England, the Royal South Western and the Plymouth Corin- 
thian Yacht Clubs. Six 'yachts started in the first race and Sir William 
Burton’s Jenetta, designed by Alfred Mylne, led Vim round the course. She 
got half.a minute’s lead at the start of the race — three rounds of a triangu- 
lar course giving a reach, a close reach and a run under spinnakers, 27 sea 
miles in all — and kept it in the stiff breeze until near the end when Vim 
got her nose just in front. A head puff gave Jenetta the lead again, of about 
half a length, and she crossed the line about a couple of lengths ahead of 
Vim but, not giving her room at the mark boat, she was disqualified. Vim, 
therefore, took the first prize, with Tomahawk 2 minutes 7 seconds and 
Flica II 4 minutes 22 seconds astern. Under the conditions which pre 
vailed, Vim showed about the same speed as the others but it is at wind- 
ward work that she shows up best. It was a great race in a stiff breeze and 
the yachts averaged a little over 81 knots. 

On the following day, the Royal South Western sent the boats four 
times around a shorter course, but this time there was a fair amount of 
windward work and Vim got well away on the leg to the weather mark. She 
sailed a great race and won again from Jenetta by 3 minutes 44 seconds, 
with Tomahawk third, 7 minutes 48 seconds astern. There was a grand 
breeze for the third day’s racing and all but Tomahawk had a reef down. 
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.. Since 1885 the favorite of boatwise men 


0 For more than fifty years, Tobin Bronze has been the overwhelming 
ie choice for dependable motor boat shafting. And for good reasons: 

six Rustproof and highly resistant to corrosion, Tobin Bronze differs 
30 from substitute metals by having been thoroughly worked from sur- 
ms face to core. This produces a uniformly fine grain structure, which 
ed means a minimum of friction at bearing points and uniform strength 
or throughout. It is accurately turned and straightened for smooth- 
‘. ness, precision, and freedom from vibration. 
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- ... for gruelling, high speed service or every day use 
Pushing tremendous force through a small diameter of metal, stand- 
- ing th h of a boat whipped f d turns is a real assign- 

g the wrench of a boat whipped fast around turns is a real assign 
Jal ment for any propeller shaft. Termpaloy, The American Brass Com- 
“am pany’s specially developed high speed, heavy duty shaft, has proved that 
out it can stand the gaff of severe service. Like Tobin Bronze, Tempaloy is 
of -  rustless, corrosion resistant. It is unusually strongand exceptionally tough. 
im, 


Anaca A 
:| “&-CApaconda Copper & Prats 


our THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


- In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ont. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 
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WAZ GOMLR JOB 


Twin Disc Marine Reverse 
and Reduction Gears are fur- 
nished in 1 to 1, 2 to 1, and 
3 to 1 ratios to fit standard fly- 
wheel housings. They range 
from 40 hp. to 235 hp. with 
speeds up to 1800 rpm. All 
offer 100% reverse. 


@ Where a marine reverse and reduction gear 
is used to transmit engine power to propeller 
shaft, the constant service demands rugged 
strength ... it isn’t a white collar job. That’s 
why boat owners turn to Twin Disc Marine 
Reverse and Reduction Gears. They’ve learned 
that these gears are really built for service... 
that they have been put to tougher tests than 
any pleasure boat owner will ever ask for. 

This doesn’t mean Twin Disc Gears are 
crude, cumbersome, or hard acting. To shift 
a Twin Disc Marine Gear, you don’t need to 
brace yourself and throw your weight against 
the lever . . . no sir! Twin Disc Marine Gears 
are built for easy action. You shift from full 
speed ahead through a positive neutral to 
100% reverse as quickly and smoothly as you 
handle the gear shift in your car. In the larger 
sizes of Twin Disc Gears, hydraulic controls 
are available. 

Most engine builders offer Twin Disc Ma- 
rine Reverse and Reduction Gears as original 
equipment. If you have any difficulties secur- 
ing them, write direct to Twin Disc Clutch 
Company, 1368 Racine St., Racine, Wisconsin. 


The “‘Silver Slipper’’ is powered with 
a Model D-4609 Caterpillar Diesel. 
She is 43’ long, 13'3" beam, 314’ 
draft. The engine operates at 1500 
rpm. and swings a 28222 three-blade 
propeller through a 2:1 Twin Disc 
Reverse and Reduction Gear. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY REPAIR PARTS 
STATIONS—Charles W. Carter Company, 770 E. 
Ninth St., Los Angeles, California; Charles W. Carter 
Company, 525 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif- 
ornia; Twin Disc Clutch Parts & Service of New York, 
Inc., 195 Tenth Ave., New York; Berg Evans Chain 
Co., 1729 First Ave. South, Seattle, Washington. 


TWIN DISC CLUTCH COMPANY, RACINE, WIS. 











YACHTI! 


Vim was last boat at the first two marks (both legs reaches) and then she 
just sailed through the other four on the windward leg and won by 2 
minutes 45 seconds from Tomahawk, with Jenetta third. Ornsay retired and 
Trivia lost her mast. Flica IJ, having had trouble with her gear, had not 
sailed since the Royal Western day. 

Four races had been arranged to be held in Torbay early in July. In the 
first of these, the breeze failed and Evaine won after the race had been 
stopped at the end of the second round. Ornsay was second and Vim third, 
a long distance astern, having been becalmed. On the following day, there 
was a fine breeze and it was a 2!4-mile beat to the first mark. Mr . 
Sopwith started right on Vim’s weather but Mr. Vanderbilt’s boat got by 
him and led by a minute and a quarter at the mark and, drawing steadily 
away, won by 4 minutes 47 seconds from Tomahawk, with the other new 
Nicholson boat, Ornsay, third. Jenetta was not sailing and Blue Marlin, 
which had joined the fleet, was last. On the third and, as it turned out, the 
last day, Vim again demonstrated her superiority but she was perhaps | 
helped to her 3 minutes 22 seconds win from Tomahawk by the desperate 
fight between that yacht and Jenetta. Flica II was sailing again but had 
further trouble with her gear and Blue Marlin was dismasted. The last 
day’s racing was abandoned after a postponement. So ends this part of the 
season for the ‘‘Twelves.’’ The next races will be in the Solent. 

M. HeEcksTALL-SMITH 


“DRACO” WINS CORRY TROPHY FOR STARS 
HIRTY-THREE Star boats, including five visitors from Long Is 
Sound, three from Peconic Bay, one from Nassau and two from R 

Bay, competed in the eleventh annual Commodore Corry Trophy 

which was the high spot of the Great South Bay Yacht Racing As 

tion’s twenty-fourth race week championship, August 7th-12th. 

There was no end of top ranking racing talent in that assemb. 
Adrian Iselin, twice world champion and many times a winner in wil 
races at Havana and Nassau, brought over his famous Ace. Paul Sh 
a Bacardi Cup winner and veteran internationalist, sailed his new Jack 
with the ebullient Go-Go Godwin as crew. There was Harold Hals 
holder of the Mid-Winter Championship and three times a winner of 
Corry Cup. There was Harry Meislahn, always an outstanding perfo 
in Moriches Bay, and Bill Picken, the pride of Great South Bay. But nom 
of these experts emerged from the red-hot competition with the Corry Cup, 
That honor went to young Edward V. Ketcham, Jr., of Babylon, L. I., 
his 21-year-old Draco. : 

Two preliminary races, one sailed in light weather and the other in@ 
typically hard Great South Bay southwester, shook out the lesser light#} 
and qualified all the favorites for a final series of three races. In these) 
Ketcham finished fifth in the first one and then outsailed the fleet in the: 
next two for a winning total of 44 points. 

Picken, who had been tied for second place with his fleet mate going into” 
the final contest, took runner-up honors with Fo-Fo IJ, which scored 4) 
points. A youngster sailing his first year in Stars and getting through 
series with a mainsail borrowed from Halsted, wound up in third 
with 41 points. He is W. Ansel Tuthill, of Westhampton, and he will b 
watching. 

The Stars formed the largest unit of the G.S.B.Y.R.A. fleet which 
mustered a total of 903 starters for the six days. The largest turnout was 
157 and the smallest, 146. Sunny skies and good racing breezes prevailed 
all week and the experiment of holding all of the races off one port, Great 
River, apparently met with majority approval. 

Only one skipper got through the week unscathed. He was the veterall) 
Wilbur Ketcham, whose Class V cat boat Reliance won all six races from’ 
her only competitor. Five others lost only once and consequently romped 
to their class championships. They were Jean Galbreath in Snipes; Douglas 
Westin in Interclubs; Ed Macy in Mallards; Richard Silver in Zephyrs, 
and Stephen Nash in Shorebirds. 

The new Lightning Class title here went to William van Leer, whodid: 
poorly early in the week with Senga and then wound up with thre 
firsts in a row. 

The Cape Cod knockabouts were out in force again and Bruce Silver, 
younger brother of the Zephyr champion, dethroned Bill Torrey as title. 
holder. A girl skipper, Betty Walton, cleaned up the consolation flight M7 
this class. Another girl, Carol King, buried the Timber Point sloops with® 
consistently good performance that included four victories. : 

Querida, which is undoubtedly the fastest thing anywhere near her si 
on the bay, defeated the Class R fleet again despite the fact that her ownel 
skipper, Duncan Arnold, was heading up the race committee and 
turned the command over to Frith Pickslay. 

Other championship winners were LeRoy van Nostrand’s Lively Lady 
in the Narrasketuck Class; Dan Wynkoop’s Duchess among the Comets, 
and George Schroeder and Billy Nagle, who shared the SS Class title. 

Everett B, Morris | 
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1938 Detroit- 














Designed for Cruising — 


modore c. B. 


nd easily won OF 
Mackinac Race- 


but in Racing, too, 


ALDEN 
BOATS WIN 


The latest records prove: if you want both speed and 
comfort in one boat, the man to see is Alden. 
Other 1939 Alden winners, besides those illust- 
rated: MANDOO II, winner, class A, New Lon- 
don-Annapolis race. Set new record for the 
course. DRAKE’S DRUM, winner, class B, 
1939 Off Soundings race. ARIES, winner, 
1939 Off Soundings race, finishing first both 
days. IOLANTHE, winner, class B, 1939 
Detroit-Mackinac race. ROYONO, win- 
ner, Mills Trophy. SEMA and DAWN- 
ELL II, both Coastwise Cruisers, finished 
second and fourth respectively, New 
London-Marblehead race. NOR’ WES- 

TER and CHINOOK won in class C 
and D respectively, Chicago-Michi- 
gan City race. FLYING CLOUD, 
Coastwise Cruiser, won Yachting 
Trophy, Bayside-Block Island race. 


JOHN G. ALDE: 


Naval Architect 





131 State St. Boston 
New York Office: 545 Fifth Avenue 
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— delivery for this 
Florida Winter Season guaranteed 





—A DISTINCTIVE, NEW-TYPE 


—T0-Ft. 


Diesel Cruiser 


which provides comfort never dreamed of in a boat of 


this size: 

3 double staterooms, 2 roomy baths, 19-foot deck 
cabin with large adjoining pantry. Overhead stack 
exhaust; no fumes on afterdeck. 

Exceptional crew’s quarters, with spare berth for 
fishing guide. 

Economical in first cost and operation. Smart, 
yachty lines. 

Speed, 13 miles. 

Prompt reply will make it possible to meet your 
personal ideas on power, owner’s quarters, etc. 


Mathis 
Yacht Building Co. 


FRONT & ERIE STREETS 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 











YACHTING 


News from Yachting Centers 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 


By Waldo Drake 


EBEL, the South Coast’s newest Six-Metre, successfully defended the 
35-year-old San Diego Lipton Trophy for the Los Angeles Y. C., off 
San Pedro, on August 6th. She was excellently handled by her owner, 
Emerson Speer. Rebel beat the challenger, Commodore Russell Simmons’ 
California Y. C. flagship Ay Ay Ay, by a minute, and Mystery, chartered 
for the occasion by William Horton of the Santa Monica South Coast 
Corinthian Y. C. The race was sailed over a 16-mile triangle. 





+ + + 


By a one-point margin over Bill Baxter’s Stormy, of the Newport Harbor 
fleet, the Cowie Brothers’ Rambunctious took the Pacific Blue Star title 
back to Santa Monica after a thrilling three-race series at San Pedro on the 
August 5th week-end. 

The final race was won by the San Francisco entry, Bob White’s Jade, 
but the Santa Monica boat’s fine work in the two opening races gave her 32 
points against 31 for Stormy, 29 for Walter Sumner’s White Cap IJ, San 
Diego, and 27 for Jade, among 12 entries. 


+ + + 


A record field of 85 drivers performed before 23,000 spectators at Long 
Beach Marine Stadium on July 30th in the seventh annual Gold Cup speed 
boat regatta. Among the outboard events, the big thrill of the day was Dale 
Franzke’s strong comeback in his Class F racer Grand Slam in the second 
heat after he had finished fourth in the opener. Grand Slam took the cup 
after Bob Jepsen’s My Syn, first heat winner, fell by the wayside in the 
final and let John Kovacevich’s Muscat Kid VI in to take second honors. 
Winners and placing boats in the other classes were: 


A Hydroplanes: Chiz-Briz, Orville Brisbin; Packard Bell Special, Wallace 
Francisco. 

C Racing Runabouts: Miss Stockton, Ernest Millot; Foolin’, Charles 
Tabucchi. 

C Hydroplanes: Nuffy VIII, Forest Lundy; Foolin II, Charles Tabucchi, 

C Service Runabouts: Humbug, Tom Newton; Spinner, Spin Crunk. 

B Hydroplanes: Midgie III, Layton Murray; Hels Angel, Marcel Hels. 

F Hydroplanes: Tis-Amania, Kenneth Jolly; Doctor Too, Espy Hall. 

135-Cubic-Inch Class: Ly-Bee, Tom Hill; Idolon, Dwight Avery. 

225-Inch Class: Happy, Don Kueneman; Miss Hollywood, Dudley Valen- 
tine. 





+ + + 


Young Philip Greene, at the helm of the Snipe Dipper IJ, won the Balboa 
Y. C. small boat free-for-all race against a variegated field of 28 ‘‘small fry” 
in Newport Harbor, on August 6th. 

In the small boat championships, held during August, in which 60 boats 
competed in nine classes, winners were: 


Rhodes ‘‘33’s,’”’ Rebel, Walton Hubbard. 
Snowbirds, Alley Oop, P. Jeffrey. 
Falcons, Jocko, P. Byrd. 

Star Class, Spook, Frederick Lyon. 
Flatties, Butter, Mrs. R. Coffey. 

Sn'pes, Rough Rider, Kober. 

Vikings, Viking I, Pedersen. 


+ + + 


Bubbles. . . . Mrs. Stuart Babcock, at the helm of her husband’s 42-foot 
cutter Typhoon, won the Class B cup in the eighth annual running of the 
Stewart auxiliary cruising race, from San Pedro to Avalon, July 15th. In 
the large division, honors went to Grover T. Garland’s schooner Water 
Wagon. As the first step toward an all-year program of coérdinated sailing 
series in the Balboa-Newport area, clubs in that region have joined in giv- 
ing a “fair breeze” to the organization of the Newport Harbor Regatta 
Association. August Race Week, the Christmas Regatta and a spring series 
would be focal points of the joint program. . . . Vice Commodore George 
P. Converse, of the Newport Harbor Y. C., is the new owner of the 90-foot 
cruiser Junaluska, purchased from B. I. Malouf. She was recently over- 
hauled by the Wilmington Boat Works. . . . Jerry Sumner’s veteran 
“R” sloop Patrician, winner of the Nordlinger Trophy Race on July 9th, 
came back the next week-end to lead 17 boats from San Pedro to the 
Catalina Isthmus in the Los Angeles Y. C. 45-foot division. The “ Forty- 
fives”’ will wind up their season on November 18th with a 20-mile run down 
wind to Balboa for the Edson Schock Trophy. 
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Illustration shows new 45’, sampan-type, cabin cruiser, “* Margaret Mae,” 
owned by Elmer Galusha, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands, with the famous 
Diamond Head in the background. Powered with a 6-cyl., 150 hp., 
Cummins Diesel. Safety was Mr. Galusha’s main consideration in his 
choice of a Cummins Diesel. } 


These are swell days for fishing or just lazin’ around 
on deck. Nice, too, for the family. But wait a min- 
ute—are you sure it’s perfectly safe? Wouldn’t you 
feel a lot safer . . . wouldn’t your mind rest a lot 
easier, if you had an engine that couldn’t catch fire 
...if there were no tank of gasoline aboard? Or put 


it this way: Wouldn’t you feel more secure with a Cummins 





Dependable Diesel in your boat? 





The Cummins Diesel is safe, not only because it elim- 





inates the fire hazard, but also because it is entirely de- 





pendable. Cummins Engine Company, 2916 Wilson Street, 










Columbus, Indiana. 





ONLY in the Cummins Diesel 
is fuel metered and delivered 
by ONE LOW-PRESSURE pump 








CUMMINS 








Dependable See os 


DIESELS 
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6 eon right propeller wheel, turned by the 
proper engine, equals highest propulsive 
efficiency! The combination saves money! 


After all, it’s the effective horsepower 
delivered to the propeller wheel, not rated 
horsepower, that pushes the boat through 
the water. 


In buying marine engines, make sure of 
two points: that you’re not buying vxces- 
sive horsepower rating, and that you get 
the actual horsepower you are paying for. 


If you are looking for a marine power 
plant that will give you the most for your 
money, investigate Chrysler! 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION + MARINE ENGINE DIVISION «¢ DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 





LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 


By Jeannette Oates 


F PRIMARY interest on August’s racing calendar is the first of the 
annual international Tumlaren series held off the downtown basin, 
under the auspices of Chicago Y. C. This Canadian-American team match, 
the first international series held in Chicago since the Canadian sailors 
competed for the Richardson Cup in 1921, consisted of six races, August 
17th-19th, about the time this issue of YACHTING goes to press. 

The Chicago skippers chosen to sail were George Dalseg, Richard T. 
Whitney and Gordon T. Brummel. All local Tumlaren sailors took their 
turn as crew. From Canada, the challenging trio and their crews were J. W. 
Braidwood, skipper; J. A. Robertson and W. B. Rennie of the Royal 
Canadian Y. C.; L. M. Muir, skipper, A. J. Rae and L. Muir, Queen City 
Y.C.; W. L. Ballantine, skipper, J. Murray McLeod and Edward Mundey, 
crew, of the National Y. C. of Toronto. Serving as race committee were Dr. 
Frank L. Mills, of Toronto, and W. G. D. Orr and Robert Haynie, of Chi- 
cago. As this is written, the new cup donated by Henry Babson, founder of 
the class on Lake Michigan, can still go to either side. 


+ + + 


The three race Lipton series for Class R opened August 10th with heavy 
odds on Eddie Schnabel’s Yankee, winner of the Commodore’s Cup the 
week preceding. Since Sir Thomas’ visit to Chicago some thirty-odd years 
ago, this trophy has been actively competed for, with the “ R”’ boats making 
it their Number One trophy on Lake Michigan. This season the Chicago 
Y. C. fleet of ten boats was to have competition from A. J. Skelding’s 
Momiji and William Jennings’ Fantome, of the South Shore Y. C., Mil- 
waukee, and Edgar Landwehr’s Mitzi, from the Macatawa Bay Y. C., Bill 
Reichheimer’s Ariel, and Quiver, the Chicago Corinthian sloop owned by 
Dr. Reinholzen and Roy Nelson. 


+ + + 


A new and interesting craft dropped her hook alongside the Columbia 
Y. C. dinghy float a couple of weeks ago. She was the Devereux-designed, 27- 
foot plywood auxiliary cruiser sponsored by Gerald Wilson and sold to Earl 
C. Curtis, of Bayview Y. C., Detroit. She had made the trip from the Dachel 
Carter Boat Works, of Benton Harbor, a distance of 60 miles, in seven 


hours under power, towing a small sloop. A new cruiser is also building for 
James A. Meagher at Hobart, Tasmania. . . . Ready for launching is 
Frederick Lippold’s 38-foot Trial, welded steel cutter, which will make her 
debut in the Triangular Race on September 2nd. The newest addition to 
the metre craft is Bob Skemp’s ‘‘22”’ with an unpronounceable name and 
the Columbia burgee. . . . Charles Bidwell, owner of the 97-foot power 
yacht Renwar, is the new owner of the late U. J. (Sport) Herrmann’s 
Swastika. . . . Russ Moon and Temple Smith have added Nancy Lee, the 
Jackson Park Star owned by the late W. W. Woods. This makes two Stars, 
two dinghies, and a tender owned by this partnership. . . . Bill Ahern’s 
Gaviota, at one time President Roosevelt’s boat, is now owned and skip- 
pered by Chris Lyngby. . . . Logan McMenemy’s new yawl, which will 
be a larger and improved edition of Adventure, is the result of a South Sea 
Islands cruise developing in the back of the mind of her owner. Still in the 
blueprint stage, she will probably be built next season. 


+ + + 


The Mackinac Race furnished a beautiful climax to a slow-going 63-hour 
fly-swatting contest. Within full view of the early morning gallery of spet- 
tators, Gloriant, Tony Hermann’s Racine Y. C. “‘Q” slipped across the 
finish line, leaving half a dozen philosophical skippers just out of reach of 
the line and wind. 

coe 


The South Shore Y. C., of Milwaukee, will be host to the National One- 
Design Class at the championship series to be held September 2nd-4th. 


+ + + 


Surviving the local Star Class eliminations, Twin Star, of the Wilmette 
fleet, owned by Lockwood Pirie, and the Otter brothers’ Step N Fetch It 
were slated for two regattas, the Put-In-Bay Regatta and the Great Lakes 
championships at Vermilion, Ohio, August 13th and 16th. The Southera 
Lake Michigan fleet entry was Sawbones, owned by Dr. Fahlstrom and Bert 
Williams. Harry Nye’s Gale, one of the fastest Stars in a class of nearly 
2000, traveled westward to take part in the Nationals at San Francis) 
August 19th. 





+ + + 


Lieutenant N.S. Fulford has been appointed to head the Coast ual 
Reserve in the Chicago area. 




















New 37-ft. Double Cabin Enclosed Bridge Cruiser for 1940, 
from $7590, f.0.b. factory. Completely new 1940 Cruisers and 
Express Cruisers, from 25-ft. to 48-ft., priced from $1495 * 


New 19-ft. Custom Runabout for 1940. Priced from $1690, * 
f.o.b. factory. Other new Utility Runabouts, Runabouts and 
Sportsmen for immediate delivery. Priced as low as $845 * 
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New Chris-Craft 55-ft. Motor Yacht for 1940. Priced from $28,300 * 


iV = World's Newest, Largest 
= ea and Finest Fleet of Boats 


Chris-Craft announces a Complete New. Fleet for 1940 with 
the newest nautical lines . . . striking new designs . . . enticing 
new interiors ... modern color combinations . . . extra sturdily 
built . . . luxuriously planned and appointed, and priced at 
history-making levels . . . That’s great mews! Greater still is 
the announcement you can buy any new 1940 model on our 
Special Fall Delivery Plan with 10% off current prices. You 
save up to $3750 and get an advanced model built under 
ideal manufacturing conditions! But you must act now. This 
offer is for a limited time only and will be withdrawn without 
notice as soon as fall production schedules are filled. See 
your Chris-Craft dealer for immediate delivery—Write for 
FREE folder and data on 1940 Chris-Craft —-BUY NOW! 
* Deduct 10% on Special Fall Delivery Purchase Plan. 


CHRIS-GRAFT 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORP. + DETROIT ROAD + ALGONAC, MICH. 


Displays: New York, N. Y.—83 E. 45th Street + Chicago, Illinois 
1200 S. Michigan Ave. + Miami Beach, Florida—1742 Alton Rd. 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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The 45-foot Diesel auxiliary yawl Resolute here 
illustrated on her trial sail was designed and built by 
us for the U. S. Navy as one of three identical craft 
for use in training midshipmen at Annapolis in the 
handling of small sailing craft. This contract awarded 
to us in recognition of value and design is indicative 
of the complete satisfaction you may expect if you 
entrust to us the responsibility of designing and 
building your new boat, power or sail. . . . In view 
of rising costs we suggest that you arrange wens us 


now for spring delivery. 


Desirable Winter Storage Available 


' % Designers and Builders of all Types of Vessels up to 160 ft. in 
length, wood and welded steel construction. 
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REEF POINTS FROM EASTERN CONNECTICUT 
By Walter Rowe 


LTHOUGH the Eastern Connecticut Y.R.A. annual regatta and the 

Fisher’s Island Y. C. cruise again came on the same date, both were 

well attended and marked by keen competition. It seems too bad that 
these feature events cannot be arranged without conflict. 

At the E.C.Y.R.A. regatta, held off New London for the first time in 
many years, easterly winds and foggy weather spoiled things a bit but well 
over 100 boats raced. Daniel S. Morrell, Jr., of Duck Island, with Whitney 
Stueck as crew, took the Star Class into camp, winning all three races and 
automatically becoming champion of the Eastern Long Island Sound Fleet 
and qualifying for entry in the Atlantic Coast Championship. Houghton 
Bulkley, of Hartford, won the Fenwick One-Design title after George 
Cheney had captured the run from Saybrook to New London. Sam Wether- 
ill took the dinghies into camp. Sandy Wayne, of Madison, tied with Don 
Forbes, of New London, for honors in the Cape Cods. Stan Secora cleaned 
up the Comets with his new Toppy Too. The most numerous class was the 
Zip, with Peter Newcomb, of Sachem’s Head, nosing out Ernest Elliot, 
of Duck Island. The regatta was excellently handled by Chairman Hervey 
Stockder, of Essex. 

The Fisher’s Island cruise marked the first competitive appearance of 
the new Rhodes “27” cutters, four of which had close racing all four days. 
Cherry Blossom, owned and skippered by Edward Rice, stole the show from 
the new Rhodes boats, however, with a second and two firsts, taking the 
first prize easily from Stan Bradford’s Annapolis winner Estrella. Cherry 
Blossom’s victory was the more noteworthy because this Rhodes yaw] had 
been wrecked by the hurricane and was rebuilt just in time for the cruise. 
With most of the interior work still unfinished, Cherry Blossom was rushed 
from Skipper Rice’s Mystic Shipyard only a few hours before the starting 
gun. With the three Rice daughters as members of the crew, the Blossom 
really gave the rest of the fleet a beating. Frank Haines’ rerigged schooner 
Marita did a beautiful job winning the run to Shelter Island and is un- 
questionably much faster with her new sail plan. “ Blunt’? White won the 
special prize for the Rhodes ‘‘27’s” with an all-family crew, Commodore 
Tom Russell taking second place. Frank Haines, Jr., took top honors in 
the H 23’s, which boats again proved their remarkable weatherly qualities. 

At the mid-season point ‘‘ Fuzzy” Sangster, with his Lightning sloop, 


was leading Elmer Brockway by a wide margin for the championship of 
the Essex Open Class Association. Wright McCaHip was ahead in the 
group with 150 square feet of canvas or more, while Brockway was at the 
top of the class having less than this sail area. With over twenty boats 
participating in this class, and with the Essex Y. C. providing Saturday 
racing for them, racing for the larger boats has now taken its place along- 
side dinghy sailing as a permanent feature on the Connecticut River. 


+ + + 


Spindrift. .». . Everett Dickinson’s new express cruiser Avoca did 
double duty on the Fisher’s Island cruise, acting as committee and patrol 
boat and handling the overflow from Commodore Russell’s cocktail party 
aboard the flagship Savage. ... The annual meeting of the Fisher's 
Island Y. C. reélected Tom Russell as commodore, Bill Hubbard as vice 
commodore and R. du Pont as rear commodore. Everett Dickinson was 
reappointed fleet captain. . . . Phil Rhodes, the designer of the new cut- 
ters, sailed aboard the Savage for two days. Fellow architect Olin Stephens 
greeted the fleet at Derring Harbor. . . . The Montauk Y. C. is under new 
management and its facilities were at the disposal of the Fisher’s Island 
fleet. . . . The Thames and Shennecossett Yacht Clubs acted as hosts for 
the E.C.Y.R.A. regatta and did a fine job. . . . If some of the cruising 
auxiliaries that planned to enter the E.C.Y.R.A. race for cruisers had only 
sent in their formal entries, this event would not have been cancelled by 
the committee. . . . Benny Morris’ Roaring Forty and Elliot Spencer, 
with his Toy, both speared a couple of fine swordfish off Montauk. . . - 
Robert Wells’ new 60-foot motor-sailer was launched from Stanton 
Tiffany’s yard in Deep River and christened Lone Wolf. . . . Fred Sturges, 
III, recently of Nevins shipyard, has purchased the old Saybrook Yacht 
Yard, on the west bank of the Connecticut River, just north of the rail- 
road bridge. After some dredging and the construction of a new railway, 
the yard will be ready for hauling, storage, repairs and building this fall. 
Whitney Stueck, naval architect recently of the Mystic Shipyard and 
formerly associated with Phil Rhodes, will be Sturges’ partner. . . . The 
annual fall cruise of the Off Soundings Club will be held September 30th- 
October Ist, barring hurricanes and other acts of God. . The first 
annual cruise of the Shennecossett Y. C. was led by Commodore Maynard 
in his Salimar, with Vice Commodore Bill Ridgway in his Leeway and 
Fleet Captain Harry Bracken in Pleiades. The cruise took the yachts Up 
the Connecticut River with stops at Hamburg Cove and Essex. 
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41 ft. auxiliary ketch (motor sailer) “Gray 
Ghost’’, designed by Sparkman & Stephens 
and built by M. M. Davis & Sons, Inc., for 
F. Dewey Everett of New York. 


GRAY GHOST installs 
the Popular LYCOMING ‘‘Four’’ 


This 41-foot auxiliary ketch was de- 
signed for a dual purpose—to sail 
well and be able to go along under 
power at a good rate of speed. That 
meant a powerful, yet light weight, 





compact motor. And so Lycoming 
was selected giving Gray Ghost 
nine knots with 58 horse power ina 
36% inch space. Weight, including 
reduction gear, only 530 pounds. 





THERE'S A LYCOMING FOR YOUR BOAT! 


Lycoming makes two “ Fours,” two “Sixes,” two “Eights” and a “Twelve,” giving 
you the widest possible range in sizes and horse power. 
Write for Complete Details 


LYCOMING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Export Office: 44 Whitehall St., New York City 


MARINE ENGINES 
THERE’S ONE FOR EVERY TYPE OF BOAT 
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ANC 
hether they are iso- 


lated cases or parts of a 
widespread emergency, 
losses under our policies are 


paid promptly.” 
* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 


CHUBBs«SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 
90 JoHNn St., New York, N. Y. 


Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


GAIN the summer regatta of the Passagrille Y. C. has proved a bang 
up affair. Three hundred yachtsmen in 60 sail boats, representing the 
St. Petersburg, Big Bayou, Sarasota Yacht Clubs and the Tampa Sailing 
Squadron, joined the local fleet to race in five different classes. The day 
also gave an opportunity to settle a much discussed controversy as to the 
best sailing commodore that the St. Petersburg Y. C. ever had. Fish Class 
boats were drawn for and the final score showed Robbie (Ginsberg) Robison 
winner, with Al Strum, Lou McMasters, Paul Reese, and Gene Bennett 
astern in that order. The Moth Class winner was Del Jordan, with Bob 
Drew taking the trailer event. Harvey Cawthon’s Sun Beau led the cruisers, 
Furman Whitaker’s Yankee Doodle the small free-for-all, and Robert 
Carleton’s Tom Boy the unlimited free-for-all. 


+ + + 


Florida’s oldest power cruiser race, the Pensacola Y. C. run to Fort 
Walton, which dates back to 1920, was won this year by C. L. Bland’s 
auxiliary schooner West Wind. Commodore Max Bear’s 80-foot Consoli- 
dated Mystic took second place from A. D. Pace’s Lurline, while former 
Commodore H. Hilton-Green’s Kestrel was fourth. With boats of different 
types and speeds, this event is now run as a predicted log race, a type of 
competition well suited to Florida’s cruising waters. The same problem of 
mixed fleets is handled by the sail boats with performance handicap races 
such as the Alfred Trophy series at St. Petersburg’s Big Bayou club. At 
Lakeland, trial handicap races are being held on Lake Hollingsworth, 
under the leadership of Clark Haskel. So far, Edward Harden has proved 
the ablest skipper with Robert Riggin a close second. 


+ + + 


As the Tampa Sailing Squadron’s summer series approaches the final 
stretch, Lee Ward’s Dot has a substantial lead in Class A and Edward 
Andrews’ Reveler holds second place. In Class B, David Bigger’s Sea 
Biscuit threatens John Pope’s Rebel which is only a single point ahead. The 
races are being sailed each Sunday over the Ballast Point course. The 
St. Petersburg Y. C. is going right after the Lipton Trophy, the blue ribbon 
of the Gulf Y. A. Al Strum, world record breaker in the 135-cubic-inch 


motor boats, who, we feared, was forever lost to sailing, is fighting it out 
with Homer Livingston for club representative. Clearwater trailed up to 
South Carolina to win an inter-city team race against Charleston. Robin 
Matthews, at his home harbor, finished third, while Clearwater’s Guy 
Roberts, Don Cochran, and Ted Kamensky handled their Snipes in 
championship form to take first, second, and fourth, respectively. The 
Clearwater club, with an active racing program, is developing one of 
the best groups of sailors in the state. 


+ + + 


Jacksonville’s three boating organizations combined this summer to hold 
the most successful regatta in the city’s history. Motor boat events were 
handled by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, and the Seminole Canoe 
Club and the St. Johns Sailing Squadron together held the sailing races 
during the two-day program. On Saturday night, the Seminoles presented 
an illuminated water carnival. Motor boat winners included: large run- 
abouts, Jack Phillips; runabouts under 100 hp., Dick Maxwell; cruisers 
unlimited, L. D. DeChaine; cruisers under 100 hp., George C. Jones; hydro- 
planes, W. B. Donohue; and free-for-all, Nick Nicholson. In the out- 
boards, A. E. Phelps took Class C honors and Bob Melton won the free- 
for-all. Among the sailing craft, Harold Tipsword led in the canoe mara- 
thon, Wentworth Webster in Class A, Helen Mcllvaine in Class B, Bill 
Quay in Class C, Wilson Baldwin in Class D, John Peyton in Class E, and 
Phil Howe in Class F. The regatta, which this year featured the opening of 
the River Oaks yacht basin, will be an annual fixture. 


+ + + 


Practically the latest thing in starboard launches has been built by the 
Prigg Boat Works of Miami for Thomas Howell’s 160-foot Diesel yacht 
Thalia. She is a 24-foot raised deck cruiser adapted for big game fishing, 
powered with two 91 hp. Gray motors and equipped with a radio telephone 
by which she can be in constant touch with the mother ship. It is reported 
that the builders were running her for the first fifty hours so that she would 
be ready for anything when delivered. The Miami Shipbuilding Corpors 
tion, formerly known as the Fogal Boat Yard, has just completed three 
24-foot harbor boats for the U. S. Quarantine Service. Powered with 139 
hp. Chris-Craft engines and equipped with small shelter cabins, they have 
shown a top speed of 28 m.p.h. One boat will be used in Miami while the 
other two will cruise to their new stations at Charleston and Jacksonville. 
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And with good reason! For Hall-Scott INVADERS have estab- 
lished an unrivalled record for performance, fuel economy 
and low maintenance costs. A recent addition to the roster of 
Hall-Scott INVADER powered motor yachts is the DO-HO, 
designed and built by the Elco Works for Mr. Howard John- 
son, of Quincy, Massachusetts. DO-HO is 53’ over all, has a 
beam of 13’9”, and a draft of 3’. Powered with a pair of 
250 h. p. direct drive Hall-Scott InvADERS, DO-HO shows a 
top speed of 2614 miles per hour. 

Hall-Scott INVADERS are designed by what is perhaps the 
strongest engineering staff in the marine engine field. The 
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INVADER is constantly being improved—and each improve- 
ment is made in such a way that it can readily be applied 
to every INVADER in service. No Hall-Scott engine need ever 
grow obsolete—you can keep yours always up-to-the-minute 
to give you the fullest return out of the long years of service 
built into every Hall-Scott. 

When fitted with reduction gears, the Hall-Scott INVADER 
advantageously replaces the so-called “heavy duty” type of 
engine; since it weighs from 14 to 14 as much, costs from 
14 to 14 as much, and requires much less engine room space. 
Write to our nearest factory branch for full engineering data. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company * 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, California 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST 3lst ST. * LOS ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE AVE. ¢ SEATTLE, WASH. 
907 WESTERN AVE.¢ IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO., 131 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Florida’ yachting has lost a friend in the death of Carl G. Fisher, of 
Miami Beach. Coming from an inland state, as did most of-the early citi- 
zens, it. was he who realized the value of the waterfront. He started the 
Biscayne Bay motor boat regatta in 1915, which brought down J. Stuart 
Blackton’s Speed Demon IT and in subsequent years has attracted nearly 
all of the country’s leading speed boats. He gave trophies and big cash 
prizes. He built the twelve 18-foot Biscayne Babies, a famous one-design 
class. He promoted cruiser races to Havana, Key West and Bimini. In 
the industry, he organized the Purdy Boat Company, The Fisher-Allison 
Engine Company and the Treiber-Diesel Corporation and he built the 
Miami Beach Boat Slips. It is good that the state and boating have had 
such a builder. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis 


HE championship season is in our midst, or we are in the midst of it, or 

something. Anyway, we’ve got it and we’ve got it bad. Some of the 
championships have been settled, some are only partially settled, and there 
are still some that we haven’t started to settle, at this writing. 

This one we’re sure of. The New England Beetle Catboat Association 
champions are Charlie Philbrick and Duncan Colley, from the Barrington 
Y. C. They won a six-race series sailed at the Edgewood Y. C., August 2nd 
and 3rd. with 31 of a possible 36 points. The Edgewood crew was second 
with 31, Barnstable third with 21, Angelica fourth with 19, Silver Beach 
fifth with 15, and Chapoquoit sixth with 14. 

For the first four races, the scrap was between the Barnstable and 
Barrington crews. They were tied at the end of the second race and Barring- 
ton had a two-point lead at the end of the fourth. In the fifth race, Barn- 
stable fouled at the start and dropped out. The boat they fouled sailed the 
race, slightly the worse for the collision, and was withdrawn and another 
boat substituted in the last race. As luck would have it, the Barnstable 
crew got the substitute boat in the regular order of changing and she wasn’t 
in as good condition as the others. 

The Edgewood crew was Dick Nickerson and Arnold Cady in the first 
four races, with John Brown replacing Cady as crew in the last two. 
Barnstable sent Timothy Coggeshall and Jim Edwards; Angelica, Keith 


Uhlenlaut and Ted Coburn; Chapoquoit, Paul Jones, Jr., and Gilbert 
King, Jr., and Silver Beach representatives were Richard Halloran and 
Frederick Moses. 

It was the third year of the Beetle New England championships. Barn- 
stable had won the first two series. 


ee, 


The Weekapaug Y. C. crew won the Rhode Island Junior Champion- 
ships, which put them in line, with Watch Hill junior crew, to sail in the 
semifinals of the combined Narragansett Bay and Southern Massachu- 
setts areas, the second step toward the top round of the championship 
ladder that leads to the National Junior Championships and a leg on the 
Sears Bowl. 

As for several years past, the races were sailed at the Watch Hill Y. C. 
in the Herreshoff 15-foot water line knockabouts. Contestants were crews 
from Barrington, Edgewood, Ida Lewis (Newport), Watch Hill, Weekapaug 
and Westerly Yacht Clubs. The Weekapaug crew won with a 7! point lead, 
total point score, 2334. Watch Hill was second with 1614, Edgewood third 
with 1414, Ida Lewis fourth with 1314, Barrington fifth with 12 and 
Westerly last with 9. The Ida Lewis boat was disabled in one race and both 
Edgewood and Watch Hill lost a race through disqualification. 

With six crews and only five boats, one crew remained ashore in each 
race on a schedule so arranged that each crew raced all other crews four 
times, and the crews were better satisfied with the arrangement than with 
the plan of racing them in two divisions and having the top crews sail it off 
for the championship. 

The Weekapaug crew consisted of Lyman C. Ogilby, Anne Price, John D. 
Taylor and Jonathan Bushnell, sub. Watch Hill was John Findlay, Phil 
Greene, Lincoln Johnson and Edward Starr, Jr., sub. Edgewood, Billy 
Schmid, John Brown, Norman Bridge and Dick Crossley, sub. Ida Lewis, 
Verner Z. Reed, Jr., Peter Reed and Edward A. Mitchell. Barrington, 
Charles E. Gladding, Frank Field, Edward L. Freeman and Kenneth E. 
Munroe, sub. Westerly, Caird Robertson, Howard Long, Arthur Coy and 
Albert McFarland and Ethel Long, subs. 


+ + + 


We're doing a whale of a lot better in the matter of entries in the clubs’ 
open regattas than anyone had the nerve to expect before the season 
opened. In none of the six regattas sailed so far have there been fewer than 
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ZOE H — Winner in Class B 


816 West 5th Street, Los Angeles, California 
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MANUIWA ff 


HONOLULU RACE WINNER 
1934 


DESIGNED BY 
EDSON B. SCHOCK 


Naval Architect — Yacht Broker 






Bet coated 


JORIE — Second in Race, Second in Class C 


Kingston, Rhode Island 











60 entries, and that figure was doubled at the Conanicut Y. C. regatta on 
August 6th. The Newport Y. C. had 110 the day before, Edgewood 104 on 
July 22nd, and there was an average of about 60 at the first three regattas 
of the year at the Rhode Island Y. C. and Rocky Point. 


+ + + 


The hot competition this season is between the two Eight-Metres, 
Pintail and Awashonks II in Handicap Class A, and the Atlantics and 
Fisher’s Island 23-foot water line class boats when racing in Handicap 
Class C. The top place usually goes to one of the Atlantics, either on actual 
or corrected time, but not always. As the Fisher’s Island class boats have to 
allow the Atlantics about 534 seconds per mile and finishes are usually 
pretty close, the rival skippers are kept guessing whether they’ve won or 
lost until the statisticians have performed their complicated mathematical 
ceremonies. 

+ + + 


That C Class (handicap) is the biggest and most mixed up Class C that 
Narragansett Bay has ever known. Of the 21 boats that have been measured 
for the class, all but one have raced at least twice and at least half of them 
in all the races sailed to date. Unofficially, those of us who have to figure 
their allowances and keep records, call it the ‘‘ Hash Class.’’ Ingredients in 
it this year are ‘‘30-Squares,”’ Atlantics, Fisher’s Island 23’s, Triangles, 
survivals of the old 18-foot water line class, and a lonesome Herreshoff S, 
Herreshoff 15-foot water line knockabout, Dark Harbor 18-footer. The 
rest are just boats built to no particular class or to classes so long out of 
existence that they’re forgotten. 


+ + + 


There’d orter be a law. Or maybe it orter be a society for the prevention 
of cruelty to race committees. It’s about these damned sails that are plas- 
tered all over with letters, numbers, monograms, trade marks and what not 
that make it so blamed hard for a race committee to find the boat’s racing 
class letter and number. When an owner kicks at having to sew or pin a 
small letter and figure on a sail that’s got as many letters on it as are in 
the abbreviation for the name of one of the governmental “‘administra- 
tions” and then hides the new decoration in the alphabetical jungle, 
wotjergointerdo? 


YACHTING AT THE WORLD’S FAIR 


N THE May, 1939, issue of Yacutine there appeared an article entitled: 
““World’s Fair — Streamlined.’’ At the time the material for that article 
was being gathered, Frederick W. Olmsted, who is in loco parentis, so to 
speak, to all yachts visiting the Fair, stated that, although the information 
to that date was accurate, changes would be made as circumstances re- 
quired after the Fair got well under way. 

Some changes have been made in the last few weeks. That comparatively 
few have proved necessary speaks well for the organization. Please note 
that the material below outlines changes made since the appearance of the 
article mentioned; there is no attempt made here to repeat all the informa- 
tion given in that article. 

1. The mooring area has been increased to accommodate over 200 
yachts (controlling depth 8 feet) up to 110 feet over all. 

2. Charges are now as follows: Moored boats, service charge $1.00 for 
each 12-hour period, or fraction thereof, which covers tender service 
(formerly 25 cents per person te use World’s Fair tender), mooring boat 
service, garbage collection, water, and other miscellaneous services. 

3. Moorings (if available) may be reserved; reservation fee, $2.00. 
Apply for reservation form from Harbormaster, Transportation Dep't, 
World’s Fair, New York. Ordinarily, mooring space is available without 
reservation but reservation is an added protection to yachts coming froma 
distance. 

4. Larger boats (if space available) may tie up at the pier of the yacht 
basin, at the rate of 5 cents per foot of over all length for each 12-hour 
period, or fraction thereof. Dockage reservations (fee $10.00) may be made 
by applying to the Harbormaster (see above). 

5. The time limit at the moorings is 72 hours (government regulation) 
but arrangements may be made for extension of time with the Harbor- 
master, if feasible. 

6. Previously, yacht tenders were not allowed to land. Now they are 
permitted to land at a float provided outside the basin, remaining there, 
however, only long enough to discharge passengers. Large craft may land 
passengers at the main pier, under the same restrictions. 

Since the opening of the Fair, yachts from as far south as Florida, and 
from as far inland as Iowa have tied up at the World’s Fair moorings. 

F. G. Merrick 
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@ Greater protection in the most vulnerable spots in watercraft! 
In portlights ... windscreens... deckhouse windows. Here, glass 
has been particularly susceptible to the assaults of the sea. 

Now a new glass—Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass—offers ex- 
ceptional resistance to the shocks encountered in maritime use— 
to pounding waves and sweeping seas. It provides the same 
sparkling appearance and clarity of vision as regular plate glass 
plus many times the strength.* And because it is so strong, it 
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A STRONGER, SAFER 
GLASS FOR 
MARITIME 


can be used substantially thinner than ordinary glass — thus 
effecting an important saving of 30% to 50% in weight. 

An interesting booklet on Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass will 
be mailed upon request. Write for your copy today. 
LIBBEY-OWENS:FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


*While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process 
limits its susceptibility to breakage. Chipping or punctur- 
ing exposed edges or surfaces causes the glass to disintegrate 
into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apart. 





LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD GLASS COMPANY 





SOUND WAVES 


By Lee Scuppers 


OB MOORBE’S new green one was launched early in August without 

ceremony and christened Perroquet, which, in this case, is not French 

for parrot but Labrador for a particularly tough, fast-flying sea bird that 

appears to be something of a cross between a duck and a gull. A life-size, 
carved wooden replica of the bird is attached to Perroquet’s transom. 

The new boat, built at Huntington under the owner’s critical eye, was to 
have been ready for the Huntington Y. C. overnight race on August 26th. 
Perroquet is just a little bigger all around than a New York 32-foot water 
line auxiliary cutter but is supposed to rate better under the Cruising Club 
Rule, to which she was designed by Sparkman & Stephens. She has a 
small, narrow mainsail and huge fore triangle, being somewhat similar in 
rig to Blitzen and Kirawan. 


+ + + 


Although experiments conducted with her during Larchmont Race Week 
were not exactly a howling success, Paul Shields is going to continue his 
research with Jackrabbit, the Star which he fitted with a shorter inboard 
rig, permanent backstay, Genoa jib and parachute spinnaker. 

Jackrabbit’s measured sail area is 217 square feet, about 60 feet less than 
the present Star rig, but, of course, this does not count the extra canvas in 
the big headsail and the double luff kite. In light going, she does not appear 
to be as fast as the flexible sparred modern Stars but Shields believes that in 
a good breeze she will be faster and easier to handle. Down wind, Jackrabbit 
really flies when she gets her kite set. 

Shields, who has done considerable “big league”’ racing in Stars and Six- 
Metres, hopes that his experiments with the new rig will prove so successful 


that, eventually it will be adopted to replace the present complicated and 
fragile set-up. 


+ + + 


The 8. Gregory Taylor Cup, an impressive sterling silver trophy which 
the Junior Y.R.A. put into competition this summer as the emblem of the 
girl:’ junior championship of the Sound, was won by the Cold Spring 
Harbor Beach Club crew commanded by Miss Barbara Rutherfurd in a 
three-race series sailed under the Manhasset Bay Y. C. auspices the last 


day of July and the first of August. Cold Spring won because it knew how 
to reround properly a mark of the course it originally left on the wrong 
hand. Three crews did the job incompletely and got no points at all in the 
second race. Miss Rutherfurd and her crew, Joan Klots, Louise Lee and 
Alice Graham, scored nine points; American and Manhasset tied for second 
with eight, and Seawanhaka and Pequot each had seven. 


+ + + 


The latest addition to the fleet of Eleo power cruisers that are used by 
Long Island Sound yachtsmen for cruising and racing yacht tenders is the 
44-footer Nancy, owned by Donald Millar of the Larchmont Y. C. Nancy 
is quite a boat. She has sleeping accommodations for six, a steering wheel 
adjustable to positions for standing and sitting helmsmen, sound-proofed 
engine compartment and a fresh water shower. She is powered with twin 
120 horse power reduction gear motors that give her a top speed of 20 miles. 
Comrade Millar has both speed and comfort at his disposal when he chooses 
to follow his International One-Design Brendy around the course and ob- 
serve the maneuvers of Phil Howard, Johnny Lambden, et al. 


+ + + 


Manhasset Bay’s junior yachting organization made a four-day cruise 
with port-to-port races late in July, manning two large yawls, a Coastwise 
Cruiser, a New York-Thirty and a Victory Class sloop with thirty young- 
sters between the ages of ten and seventeen who did their own navigating, 
steering, sail setting and ship’s work under the guidance of one senior ad- 
viser to each yacht. Seawanhaka and Cold Spring will conduct their joint 
junior cruise early in September. Manhasset, by the way, is trying to dis- 
cover whether there is any interest in other junior yacht clubs in a long 
distance overnight race in which youngsters will handle cruising racers 
under the watchful eyes of not more than two adults. If two or three other 
clubs like the idea, Manhasset probably will run such a race with Bob 
Baruch’s Kirawan as one of its entries. 


+ + + 


Rope Yarns. ... The 44-foot auxiliary yawls Luders designed and 
built for the Naval Academy to the Cruising Club Rule have evoked such 
pleasant reaction among yachtsmen that the Stamford builder is working 
out different interior layouts for two prospective purchasers who prefer a 
more ‘‘yachty’’ accommodation plan than that which the Navy specified 
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PRECISION 





NAVIGATION 


... Now a practical reality for every 
Boat Owner in America! 


AVIGATION by the use of radio 

bearings has now become prac- 
tically universal among ocean-going 
vessels. Its priceless advantages in 
fixing a position in foggy weather, in 
running safely through thick weather, 
and in making a precise landfall in 
any kind of weather have made it 
indispensable on all the great liners 
of the day. 


Today, Learadio has made it pos- 
sible for you too, to enjoy the bene- 
fits of radio direction finding — in 
your own boat — at your own price! 


LEARADIO 


MARINE RADIO 
DIRECTION FINDER 


AMRL-I 


Moisture- and water-re- 

sistant loop of Learadio 

Marine Radio Direction 
Finder AMRL-1 


MEETS EXACTING AIRPLANE STANDARDS 


/ = AMRL-1 — designed ex- 
pressly for marine use — was never- 
theless built to meet the ruggedness 
and performance specifications of 


$179.50 


COMPLETE WITH BATTERIES, 
HEADPHONES AND CABLES 


Other Learadio Radio Direction 
Finders available at $59.50 and 
$39.50. Write for information! 

















REQUIRES NO KNOWLEDGE OF CODE 


Learadio — whose engineers have 
pioneered in the field of home, auto- 
mobile and aeronautical radio — 
have now perfected a high-quality, 
low-price, easy-to-operate, marine 
radio direction finder! 

The AMRL-1 — operating on the 
band between 200 and 500 KCs — 
offers — in addition to all the 140 
odd Marine Radio Beacon stations 
— also all the aircraft weather re- 
porting stations whose hourly broad- 
casts prove mighty handy to the 
cautious skipper. 


airplane use as laid down by the 
U.S. Civil Aeronautics Authority! 
Sensitive enough, sturdy enough, 
performance enough for a plane — 
think of what exceptional qualities 
you may expect from the AMRL-1 
in your boat! Corrosion-proof, tem- 
perature-proof, shock-proof, the 
AMRL-1 certainly merits the inves- 
tigation of every boat-owner who 
thinks twice about the safety of his 
person and property. Write today 
for booklet giving full particulars! 


ATTENTION: MARINE DEALERS 


Special propositions are open for dis- 
tributors of Learadio marine equipment. 
Write for terms. 


LEAR DEVELOPMENTS INC. 


ROOSEVELT FIELD, MINEOLA, L. 1, N. Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS: LEARVELOP 





YACHTING 


for the midshipmen. . . Great South Bay has a smart new addition to 
its motor cruiser fleet in Besnhari, a 41-footer designed by the W. J. Boyne 
Boat Company and built by Julius Petersen, of Nyack, for Harry Thoene, 
of Fire Island. . . . They say nothing is certain in yacht racing, but you 
can put these down as sure things — Ted Clark to win the Herreshof 
Class S title, Frank Page to clean up the Atlantics again, Frank Camp- 
bell to smother the Week-Enders, and Fred Bedford to romp over the 
“Twelves’’ with Nyala (until Vim comes home from England)... . 
Count M.A.F. de Marigny, who races Star No. 1500, Harold Halsted’s 
ex-Chuckle III, in the Nassau fleet, competed in Larchmont Race Week 
and then went over to Great South Bay to strive for the Commodore 
Corry Trophy. . . . The first boat ordered for the 1940 Bermuda Race is 
Good News, a 64-foot cruising-racing yawl which Sparkman & Stephens is 
designing for Robert W. Johnson, who owned Stormy Weather when she 
won three Miami-Nassau Races in a row. The new yawl will be ready in 
time to tackle the Nassau Race in February. Nevins will build her and she 
is to have a duralumin mainmast, something new for ocean racers. . . . 
Anticipating heavy weather at Kiel, Stanley Ogilvy, the Western Long 
Island Sound champion, took Tad Fairbanks of Plandome abroad with 
him as his crew aboard Spirit in the world series of the Star Class. . . . 
Len Penso, of the Cox & Stevens staff, is lecturing on “Yacht Design and 
Ocean Racing” at the Port Washington Y. C. . . . Of all things, a man at 
City Island conducts a special launch and exercising service for dogs living 
aboard boats in Eastchester Bay. 


DETROIT RIVER AND LAKE ERIE NEWS 
By Walter X. Brennan 


ROM July 4th to August 4th, yachting interest in the 'Detroit area 

turned to cruising as no regattas were slated during that period. It 
was one of the longest summer periods of inactivity in interclub racing 
in many years. However, the Mackinac Race fleet always draws heavily on 
small boat sailors to make up the large crews necessary for day and night 
sailing so that, while the small boats were inactive, many of their crews 
were on the long race. 

+ + 


~The Fisher Boat Works is having the busiest summer since the yard was 
opened by the Booth family several years ago. In the shop, Commodore 
Edgar T. Wolfe’s Hacker-designed 64-foot cruiser is well along and work on 
two mosquito fleet boats for the government is under way. The yard 
was busy throughout August with most of the Mackinac Race fleet in for 
adjustments and polishing up and a half dozen cruisers in for repairs and 
general work. 

+ + + 


Lack of general interest in rowing here was apparent during the Na- 
tional Amateur rowing championships, run on the Detroit River, in July, 
by the Detroit Boat Club. This was the climax of the series of events mark- 
ing the centennial of the club and, although it brought out the stars of the 
country and was excellently handled, few yachts lined the course. 


+ + + 


While most of the points of interest heralded in the travel folders report 
business poor this year, Georgian Bay, prize cruising and fishing grounds of 
the Great Lakes, reported business the “best ever.’’ At local clubs, it is 
difficult to join a group in which several people haven’t been on the Bay or 
North Channel this summer, and the steamship lines serving the area re- 
port capacity crowds through most of the summer. 


+ + + 


We nominate as the show boat of the year the craft now under construc- 
tion by John L. Hacker and Associates at Bay City. She is a 50-footer, 
powered with two 500 hp. Kermaths, and her estimated speed is 37 m.p.h. 
For maneuvering and trolling, there will be two Gray Six-91 motors geared 
to the main shafts which will give up to 10 m.p.h. 

The boat will be luxuriously appointed although cruising accommodations 
will be limited. The cabin will be of metal, streamlined, and will be like the 
top of an airliner in appearance. An automatic pilot, with push button 
remote control, will allow the craft to be handled by the captain from 
point close to the bow. Delivery will be in the fall when the boat will be 
shipped to Lake Tahoe, California. 


+ + + 


Commodore William A. Petzold had a thrill early in August when he 
found that he had won the Racing-Cruising Class event in the Detroit 
Boat Club regatta sailed a month before. The commodore is president of 
the D.B.C., which is celebrating its hundredth anniversary, and the skipper 
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naturally wanted to win the race. After the finish, the race committee 
announced that the Williams’ Sonata had won by a narrow margin. A pro- 
test-after the G.P.Y.C. regatta caused Sonata to be remeasured and, as a 
result, her rating was raised. Various race committees then had to revise 
their sheets and it was found that Petzold’s Josephine II had won the 
D.B.C. event. be wae 

The Grosse Ile Y. C., at the lower end of the Detroit River, has com- 
pleted an extensive dock. 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


YOUNGSTOWN Y. C. HOLDS CREW SERIES 


REWS from Long Island Sound and Marblehead completed, on August 

7th, an invitation crew series in Eight-Metres. The result was a tie 

which they were unable to break due to the fact that the Easterners had to 
get back to their local racing. 

Three Eight-Metres were used, Conewago, Bangalore and Invader, with 
Norseman as a spare or emergency boat. These boats were skippered alter- 
nately by Nelson Aldrich, from Marblehead, Drake Sparkman, of Larch- 
mont, and Ed Doyle, of Rochester. In three races, in light chances, all the 
skippers found the weather to the liking of Conewago. She came home 
first in all three races, with a tie score so far as crews were concerned. 


+ + + 


Sailing to victory in the final race after placing second in the two pre- 
vious races, William A. Cannon of the Youngstown Y. C. won the Ritzhaupt 
Trophy in the invitation Snipe Class regatta of the Buffalo Y. C. 

Boats from Buffalo, Youngstown, North Shore and Buffalo Canoe Club 
competed. 


FREEMAN CUP RACE 


The twenty-second annual regatta of the Lake Y.R.A. began when the 
fleet gathered for the start of the Freeman Cup Race, the long distance 
cruising race which started this year from Sodus Bay and ended at Burling- 
ton Bay, Hamilton, Ontario, a distance of about 130 nautical miles. = - 

A splendid fleet of some 50 boats of all types, in six divisions, got under 
way July 24th. The wind was light westerly, on the nose for the finish line, 
and a haze hung over the shore. It was not long before the fleet had spread 
out and many were out of sight. It turned out to be a long tedious plug to 
Burlington Bay. The best time made was by the Eight-Metre Conewago, 
and the fact that it took her about 29 hours to complete the run of about 
130 nautical miles indicates the character of the going. Under these con- 
ditions, it is not surprising that some of the comparatively slow cruising 
boats took almost 60 hours to complete the run. 


+ + + 


The Canandaigua Y. C., in its new quarters, was host to the ninth annual 
regatta of the Central New York Yachting Association, August 10th to 
12th, when Canandaigua Lake, about 30 miles east of Rochester, witnessed 
the greatest number of small sailing boats ever seen in that section. 

The following is a list of the yacht clubs represented, all members of the 
C.N.Y.Y.R.A.: Owasco Y. C., Ithaca Y. C., Skaneateles Country Club, 
Keuka Y. C., Cooperstown Country Club, Syracuse Yacht & Country 
Club, Cazenovia Y. C., Seneca Y. C., Chautauqua Sports Club, Onondaga 
Y.C., Rochester Y. C., Chautauqua Lake R. C., Crescent Y. C., Red Jacket 
Y. C., Delta Lake Y. C., Canandaigua Y. C., Youngstown Y. C., Mayfield 
Y. C., Canandaigua Lake Sailing Assn., Algonquin Y. C., Point Pleasant 
Y. C., Conesus Lake Y. C., Newport Y. C. 


+ + + 


The annual demoralization of racing due to the L.Y.R.A. meet (described 
elsewhere in this issue), and the fact that some of the boats have gone on 
their annual cruises, has slowed up the racing schedule for the present. The 
greatest activity has been in the dinghy and Star classes. 

The Twelfth District Championship of the International Star Class was 
held August 17th to 19th, at Cooperstown, where the Rochester Y. C. was 
represented by Suzette, skippered by Harrison Bloomer, Tario, sailed by 
Oscar Marth, and Emma Lou, handled by William Nevins, these three 
ee having qualified to represent the Lake Ontario American fleet in 

is event. 

Next in importance were the races in the Eight-Metre Class for the 
Barthel Trophy, emblematic of the championship of the Great Lakes, in 
Which skippers and crews from Lakes Erie, Michigan and Ontario com- 
peted on August 25th to 27th, and which had not been sailed at this writing. 
This series was sponsored by the Rochester Y. C. 
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WHO maxes THE PLYwoop 
THAT GOES INTO YOUR BOAT? 


Careful Buyers Demand Genuine 


SUPER-Marbord 


THE ORIGINAL MARINE PLYWOOD 


Amateur and professional boat-builders know their materials 
must meet the rigid requirements of strength, safety and en- 
durance. They are finding that only SUPER - Harbord, the 
original, guaranteed marine plywood, meets these demands — 
because the exclusive, patented manufacturing process* fuses 
the plies together more solidly than a single board ‘and then 
tempers the panels. This produces a balanced plywood which the 
manufacturer positively guarantees against ply separation due 
to moisture or any weathering condition —and which bears the 
name “SUPER-Harbord” branded on the edge of each panel as 
definite protection against substitution. 


SUPER-Harbord adds infinite strength in boat construction — 
reduces weight and bulk, materially lessens labor costs, is ideal 
for planking, decking, interior uses, etc., in crafts of all types. 
When used as planking, SUPER - Harbord produces an almost 
seamless hull, practically leakless and puncture-proof. It is toxic 
to marine borers and inhibitive to rot fungi. 


SUPER-Harbord for boat construction comes in fir, redwood and 
lauan; stock panels up to 5 by 12 feet, thicknesses from sg to 
1-3/16 inches, larger and thicker to order. Be sure you get 
SUPER-Harbord, your assurance of satisfaction through the 
experience and integrity of the maker . . . insist on it by nome 
at lumber and supply dealers [warehouse stocks in principal 
cities] — or write us direct. 


%&SUPER-Harbord is manufactured by the exclusive pat- 
ented process—hot-pressed with a cresylic formalde- 
hyde resin binder—and then tempered— 
GUARANTEED against ply sep- 
aration due to moisture or 
any weathering 
condition. 









FOR FURTHER 
INFORMATION 


on each big panel of od 
SUPER-Harbord ae oy cATALOCtn 
Accept no substitutes § T's 








Manufactured, Guaranteed and Distributed by 


HARBOR PLYWOOD CORPORATION 
MILLS and GENERAL OFFICES: HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON 
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ers, dealers, or owners. Just 
ask—“’What's the best small in- 
board motorIcan buy anywhere?” 
You'll find a landslide of votes 
for Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle air- 
cooled Inboards—based on their 
trouble-free performance, econ- 
omy, reliability, durability and 
quick starting. 

BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y-99, Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 


BRIGGS E:STRATION 


AKE poll among boat build- : 


of those who know 


“Air-Cooled” 
SMALL INBOARDS 

















Full Range of Models 


Yo to 4 HP. 























WINTER 


in Corrugated 


STORAGE 
Iron Sheds at 


MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 


Beston 


FRANKLIN G POST & SON INC. 





Conveniently located. All work person- 


ally supervised by owners of yard. Not 


a fancy yard but one you can AFFORD 


to PATRONIZE 


AY 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY 


FRANKLIN 6. POST & SON, INC. 


Mystic, Connecticut 


Telephone 659 
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YACHTING 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 


By John G. Robinson 


HE annual Falcon Cup Race, from Rocky River to Mentor Harbor, 

staged by the Mentor Harbor Y. C., July 22nd, as an opening gun of the 
club’s annual regatta, resulted in two outstanding triumphs, the first the 
sweeping up of the first five places by class design boats and the second the 
almost equal triumph of the Mentor Harbor sailors in taking first, second, 
fourth and fifth places. 

It was a great race from start to finish. Starting with a steady breeze 
broad on the starboard beam, which shifted to almost astern, then to the 
port beam, the race wound up with a stiff beat of eight or nine miles. The 
one-design class boats, all this year’s boats with one exception, gave a 
splendid exhibition on every point of sailing and proved themselves worthy 
of the nice things that have been said about them in the past few months, 
The winner, Playboy, owned and sailed by J. L. Kopack of Mentor Harbor, 
is a Trivet Class sloop designed by Phil Rhodes and built by Beeckler Bros., 
of Richmond, Ohio. Second was Shagbark, owned by H. M. Hitchcock, also 
of Mentor Harbor, an Islander sloop designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 
Third was Bessie B, owned by Charles Bens of the Erie Y. C., a 34-foot over 
all sloop designed by C. G. MacGregor and built by Herman Lund. We 
understand that a number of boats have been built on the East Coast this 
summer from this same design. Fourth was Lady Luck, owned and skip- 
pered by H. P. Bailey, rear commodore of the Mentor Harbor Club. Lady 
Luck is one of the Inter-Lake ‘‘ L”’ type sloops and was designed and built by 
Luedtke Bros., of Toledo. Elmardor, which took fifth place, is an Over- 
Niter, owned by G. S. Salzman, Mentor Harbor. 

Calypso, the scratch boat in the Falcon Cup Race and first to finish, put 
up a grand race and saved her time over all of the other contestants, with 
the exception of the class boats mentioned, to finish sixth in the final stand- 
ing. Skipper Paul Anderson made it a great battle and well deserved the Mrs. 
J. L. Myers Trophy for the first boat to finish, and the Mrs. R. H. 
Bostwick Trophy for highest standing for boats above 21 rating. 

Lady Luck, owned and skippered by Rear commodore H. P. Bailey, took 
the J. L. Myers Trophy for boats up to 15.49 rating. Playboy, the Falcon 
Cup winner, also took a special trophy for boats rating between 15.5 and 
20.99. 


+ + + 


Goon, Class R sloop owned and piloted by R. A. St. John of the Cleve- 
land Y. C., was the winner of the L. W. Greve Trophy, open to Class R, 
H and Y boats over the Falcon Cup course from Rocky River to Mentor 
Harbor, July 22nd. Starting an hour after the cruising boats, the racers 
made fast time, passing through the fleet and catching all but the three 
leaders before the finish. Robin, Al Edgerton, was second and Cotton Blos- 
som, Lee Wilson, was third. 


+ + + 


At the Mentor Club’s annual regatta, held the following day, Goon was 
victor again in Class R, with Cotton Blossom second and Gypsy third. Ed 
McCurdy’s Bonita was the winner in Class H, with Carl Gelert’s Quest 
second. Paul Gamon’s Nimrod won in Class Y over Tom Bolton’s Banshee 
and Calypso was an easy winner in the auxiliary class with Shagbark second 
and Lady Luck third. 


+ + + 


Robert Stecher’s Puffin won the Lipton Cup series for “‘R”’ boats at the 
Cleveland Y. C. annual midsummer regatta, July 28th-30th, taking one 
first and two seconds in a hard fought series. Cotton Blossom, with a first, 
second and third, was a close contender all the way. 

Bob Albrecht’s Hayseed won the Alexander Winton Trophy for Class H. 
H. S. Beck, crack Star skipper of the Cleveland Y. C., knocked off the 
Johnson Trophy by cleaning up on the crack Vermilion skippers, Babe 
Myers and Bob Laughlin. 

One of the features of the regatta was the race between three of the 
club’s fastest express cruisers. This race, from Rocky River to the water- 
works crib and return, was won by Ernest Kindt’s big Matthews “46” 
Adelaide which showed a speed of close to 24 m. p. h. Al Salzer’s Suds was & 
good second. 


+ + + 


Melodie, gaff-rigged schooner owned by Fred Seyfang, Toledo Y. C., won 
cruising class division of the annual deep water race from Toledo Light to 
Put-in-Bay. Yawl Grey Dawn was second, owned by Carl Kuhlman, 
T. Y.C., and the ketch Loranor, owned by Norman Turner, Maumee River 
ee a was third. In the racing ‘division, the winner was the Class L sloop 
Lillith, Carlton Allan, T. Y. C., with ‘Earl Ensign’s Allegra second and 
QPIT third. 
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Are you carrying back breakin 

pounds of dead anchor and chain 
weight aboard your boat? Northill 
Lightweight Anchors dothe same 





work...yet are 8 to 25 times lighter. 
Investigate the revolutionary weight 
advantages of Northill Anchors plus 
their positive holding power under 
all conditions. 


Famous Northill 
Folding Anchorsin 
addition to exten- 
sive U. S. Govern- 
ment service are 
used on thousands 
of boats through- 
out the world. 
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In the annual deep water race from Rocky River to Put-in-Bay, the 
Class H sloop Hayseed won in the racing division with the Class R Robin 
in second place and Puffin third. In the cruiser division, the winner was 
Jamie, owned by J. A. Simms of the Cleveland Y. C., with J. C. Woodson’s 
big Calypso in second place and the Week-Ender Duchess, owned by Sam 
Lott, Bayview Y. C. of Detroit, third. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 


By Ed Earle 


HE return of the International Star Class to favor in Massachusetts 

Bay this season was concretely shown when 32 Stars sailed on the 
opening day of Marblehead Race Week. This was the biggest class turnout 
until the Indians began mustering full force. “‘Junie”’ Burroughs, a clever 
newcomer to the Star Class, from the Quincy Y. C. and the new Boston 
Bay Star Association, continued to shine with Lucky Me. 

Among the outstanding skippers and boats were E. Sohier Welch and 
his new 30-Square-Metre Evanthia. Welch, former ace of the M-B Class, 
took little time in making his new ‘‘Thirty”’ work out to windward. An- 
other new Marblehead ‘“‘Thirty,’’ Charles P. Curtis’ Ellen, raced con- 
sistently in Buzzards Bay, with “ Art’? Shuman-at the helm, and annexed 
the Roosevelt Bowl. Hard-a-Lee, a new dory turned out by George Rolt, 
former Quincy Challenge Cup skipper for Dr. Leonard Lee, of the Wol- 
laston Y. C., proved the sensation of the numerous Indian Class in all 
brands of weather. 

ee ete 


The handsome new Wennie P. Karshick Memorial Trophy, sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Bay 18-Foot Knockabout Association, was slated 
for its opening competition over the famous Nahant outside course under 
the burgee of the Cottage Park Y. C., August 17th-18th. This trophy 
honors the memory of one of the most enthusiastic and beloved yachtsmen 
on the Bay and owner of the Class I Reina. 


eee 


Robert X. Perry, who has raced many years on Long Island Sound as 
well as Massachusetts Bay, introduced the camouflage style during Race 
Week. His new Mower-designed Winthrop Hustler Bob-Pat is painted 
black on one side and white on the other. Perry’s new boat is one of several 
handsome Indians and Hustlers built by Jack Moody in the cellar shipyard 
of his house in Atlantic. 

3 hee 


The Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Inc. has three boats under construc- 
tion. The first, scheduled for delivery in September, is a fast commuter 
from Eldredge-MclInnis designs for Frank S. Bissell, of Hyannisport. She is 
35 feet over all with double planked Honduras mahogany hull. She is pow- 
ered with a 290 hp. Scripps and is designed for a speed of 35 m.p.h. The 
second is from Alden designs for a Boston yachtsman. She is 65 feet over 
all, 45 feet water line and is powered with a Gray Diesel. This yacht, 
which will be yawl rigged, is scheduled for delivery next April. The third 
is a 471%-foot over all sport fishing cruiser, powered with two Sterling 
Petrels. She is from Alden designs, and her owner, a New York yachtsman, 
will take delivery November first. 

This yard has been busy on repair work and is looking forward to an 
overflow of storage this fall. Construction is under way which will provide 
for spar storage and add approximately 12,000 square feet of new under 
cover storage. 

+ + + 


A big gallery lined the Charles River Basin and saw outboard history 
made in the Central New England Regatta at Boston. The high spot was 
the dead heat in the second race of the Class C amateur outboard cham- 
pionship between Gar Wood, Jr., of Algonac, Mich., and Clint Ferguson, 
Boston’s noted driver. Both broke the record previously made by Wood 
with the new figure at 53.925 m.p.h. 


Pee ale 


The five-day Quincy Bay Race Week, with the Quincy, Wollaston and 
Squantum clubs as hosts, proved a great success. There was plenty of wind 
each day and a little too much on two occasions when a northwest squall 
hit the fleet, with a number of capsizings and dismastings on the second 
day. The final day, off Squantum, saw a stiff sou’wester in action and.a 
sloppy sea which caused much green water to be shipped. A grand total of 
989 boats started in the series. 








Northill Anchors are easily handled 
by one man or woman. Throw away 
your winches, power units, etc., for- 


ever. Northill Anchors take the drudge 
out of anchoring...make yachting 
100% fun. This is the modern safety 
anchor. At dealers everywhere. 
Northill Company, Inc., Los Angeles. 


Northill’s latest 
achievement is 
this lightweight 
Utility Anchor, 
priced within the 
reach of everyone. 
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On Her Way! x bisae * 
AN OUTSTANDING, NEW 


MUAILIART 


AT AN EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICE! 


The Kind of Boat That the Real Sailor- 
man Has Always Wanted — at a Price 
That Suits the Average Pocketbook! 


% Designed by one of America’s foremost naval architects 


%* Staunch, sea-going, fast. Well able to hold her own under 
all conditions with any of the one-design auxiliaries of 
her size 


%* Comfortable cruising accommodations for four. Full 
headroom 


* A beautifully balanced single hander 





* Write for particulars of 
this splendid yacht which 
anyone would be proud to 
own — which practically 
everyone can afford to buy! 


aati 4 

MENT TERMS 
$1 00. se payment 
puts her at your 
mooring early next 
Spring if you order 
now! Extended pay- 
ments thereafter. f 


ROBERT HEARD HALE 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE — MURRAY HILL 5-3690 
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the Muskie Line 


HIGH TENSION MAGNETO 


No other air-cooled inboard engine can offer 
the high tension moisture-proof magneto 
with impulse coupling mounted high and dry on the outside of en- 
gine. Make no mistake, this matter of ignition is the No. 1 item to 
be considered when you specify the make of engine for your boat 


Inboard boating is the safest, the most satisfactory in 
every respect—but be sure you buy the best for your dollar. 
* Write for Catalog M500-B 








CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE - - - WISCONSIN 
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Ray Krantz 
J. B. Umpleby’s 48-footer “‘Wahoma,” designed by Edwin Monk, makes 


13.09 knots driven by two 90 hp. reduction gear Chrysler engines 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


ORTAGE BAY, the beautiful fresh water harbor between Lakes Union 

and Washington, lies in the city of Seattle and is the site of the Seattle 
Y. C. and the Queen City Y. C. Early in August two large yachts from 
distant ports were anchored or moored there. One was the four-masted 
auxiliary schooner Fantome, of the Royal Yacht Squadron, owned by the 
Hon. Arthur E. Guinness, of England. The Fantome, which has made 
several cruises in northern waters, will be tied up at Seattle until next year 
when her owner, who is reported to have returned to England, will start 
on another cruise. Major Max Fleischmann’s clipper bowed Diesel Haida, 
another large yacht, was at the Seattle Y. C. early in August. The Haida 
was due to leave for a northern cruise on August 9th. 


+ + + 


George Parsons’ fast schooner Red Jacket was the over all winner of the 
Seattle Y. C. West Seattle-Hiyu races on July 23d, on Elliott Bay. 


+ + + 


The second edition of the Columbia River Y. A, hand book has just 
been issued, according to 8. M. Luders, Jr., of the Portland Y. C. The 1939 
hand book contains full particulars on the association’s by-laws, Columbia 
River racing classes, racing rules, as well as complete lists of the officers 
and members of the six clubs represented in the association’s membership, 
the Astoria, The Dalles, Hood River, Longview, Portland, and Westport 
Yacht Clubs. Officers of the C. R. Y. A. for 1939 are: James A. King, Port- 
land Y. C., president; Walter Schuler, Astoria Y. C., vice president; and 
Roscoe D. Hemenway, Portland Y. C., secretary-treasurer. 


+ + + 


In the passing of Walter E. Graveley, at Vancouver, B. C., on June 27th, 
at an age of 86, the Royal Vancouver Y. C. lost a life commodore. He was 
the organizer of the club in 1903 and the first commodore of the Royal 
Vancouver Y. C. 


+ + + 


An active Pacific Northwest club is the Bellingham Boat Owners’ Asso- 
ciation which includes 64 boats in its membership. The group, which is 
adding mooring facilities for 30 more boats, recently staged an all-family 
cruise, with a picnic at South Bay, Eliza Island, as a feature of the trip. 
Forty-nine boats attended. 


-~ + + 


John Easthom, commodore of the Nanaimo Y. C., of Nanaimo, B. C.,is 
assisted this year by the following officers: Andrew Johnstone, vice commd 
dore; S. M. Saunders, rear commodore; Leslie Kirkbride, treasurer; Bob 
Dunsmore, secretary; E. H. Gough, fleet captain; Dr. C. C. Brown, fleet 
surgeon; and Sid May, measurer. 


+ + + 


Arbuta, a standardized cruiser 30 feet over all, with an 85 hp. Kermath 
engine, has been delivered by the Grandy Boat Company, Seattle, to her 
owner, F. B. Lewis, of Victoria, B. C. Arbuta, designed by Edwin Monk, 
is capable of about 12 knots. 


+ + + 


With Don Lee, owner of the fast cruiser Suzanne, as commodore, the 
Everett Y. C. is proving an energetic organization. Other officers of this 
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club are as follows: D. H. Sharpless, vice commodore; Lloyd Steele, rear, 
commodore; Jack Vincent, secretary; Ron Brotten, treasurer; Roland Har- 
mon, fleet captain; J. Walton Darrough, fleet surgeon. The trustees include 


Don Lee, D. H. Sharpless, Lloyd Steele, Jack Vincent, Ron Brotten, Roy 
Jensen, and Frank Griffin. 


a oe 


The big stickers of the Seattle Y. C. fleet are making good use of the 
club’s new “outside” moorings on Elliott Bay. The location is between the 
Great Northern dock and Pier 40, and is near the moorings of the Wash- 
ington Tug and Barge Company. Present accommodations are sufficient 
— ten boats, and additional facilities will be added in accordance with 
ad 


+ + + 


Walter C. Howell is the designer of Tryst II, a new Marconi sloop under 
construction for Francis Cheney, of Portland, and Gilbert Cheney, of St. 
Helens, Oregon. She will measure 25 feet in over all length, 7 feet beam, and 
the hull draft will be 2 feet 4 inches. With the centerboard down, she will 
draw 5)4 feet. Auxiliary power is to be supplied by an outboard motor in a 
well aft. The Cheney brothers plan an Alaskan trip next year in Tryst IT. 





+ + + 


Tuna Clipper, a new 40-foot cruiser built at Astoria, Oregon, this year, 
was a visitor at Seattle, at the Seattle Y. C. Portage Bay moorings, early 
in August. In appearance, the boat is much like a fisheries patrol cruiser. 
She is equipped with a four-cylinder 70 hp. Hall-Scott engine, with which 
she makes about 9 knots. Thomas Autzen of Portland, Oregon, is her 
owner. | 





NEWS FROM MAINE | 
By Elizabeth Cooper | 


HE first two races in the Casco Bay Interclub series were sailed on July | 

29th and 30th at West Harpswell and Mere Point, respectively. Al- | 
though the official entry was 87, the largest ever to have been received in | 
this vicinity, the heavy fog made towing conditions difficult and cut down 
the number to 47 for the first race. Commodore Roland Meisenbach, of the | 
Merriconeag Y. A., was the official host. Also because of the fog the com- 
mittee sent all the classes around the ‘‘B”’ course inside Harpswell Sound, 
the first two classes going around twice. There was a light breeze from the 
ESE that died down toward the end, and the fog that had held off closed in 
completely just after the finish. 

In Class 1, M. Templeton and Foster Cleveland’s Six-Metre Paumonok, 
from the Merriconeag Y. A., took first place on both elapsed and corrected 
time, with Robert D. Brewer, Jr.’s, Atlantic Class Begyl second, and Her- 
bert Payson’s ‘“‘Q”’ Hobnob, from the Portland Y. C., third. In Class 2, 
Merriconeag took all the honors. Admiral W. B. Fletcher, U.S.N. (retired), 
led the fleet in his Juonona but took second place on corrected time. George 
F. Hill’s Asteria was first and M. A. and 8. J. Thomas’s Whisper third. 
Class 3 had 21 entries and was won by J. R. Haug’s Nauta, from Merri- 
coneag, with Philip Davidson’s Lightning Class Ginger second and Albert E. 
Moore’s Jacomo third. In Class 4, Granville Dyer’s Scud, Centerboard 
Club, was first; Ruth Brewer’s Moujik IT, Merriconeag, second; and Don- 
ald Beverage’s Wisper, Centerboard Club, third. 

The weather the next day at Mere Point was much the same. Clear 
weather and a light breeze from the SSE held through the race and the fog 
closed down during the last few minutes. Commodore D. R. Debevoise and 
his committee from the Mere Point Y. C. officiated and 64 boats took part. 
Class 1 was won by Philip Dorticos’s Windermere with Begyl second and 
Paumonok third. In Class 2, Frederick O. Watson’s Doris was first, Whisper 
second, and Asteria third. In Class 3, Ginger moved up to first place with 

















Nauta second and Morgan B. Cushing’s Puffin third. Class 4 was won by 
Moujik II with two Centerboarders in second and third places: Everett 
Goddard’s Yram and Clayton Clough’s Miss Maine. The final races in the 
series were to be sailed on August 19th and 20th. 


+ + + 


E. Farnham Butler has filled a long-felt need at Northeast Harbor with 
the establishment of his new yard, the Mount Desert Boat Yard, Inc. The 
yard includes a railway that will handle up to 15 tons and a store for marine 
supplies. The buildings conform to the designs and general program of the 
em development, as drawn up by the recently established Port Au- 
thority. 


+ + + 





Two yachts have recently been launched from Henry Hinckley’s Manset 
Boat Yard in Southwest Harbor: the ketch Cygnet IT, 57 feet over all, 42 
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EXTREMELY COMPACT... But Kodak 
Bantam f.4.5 leads to big 234 x 
4-inch pictures; modern photofin- 
ishing methods make this possible. 
VERSATILE... Bantam f.4.5, with 
Kodak Anastigmat Special lens, 
and 4 shutter speeds up to 1/200 
second, handles ‘“‘slices-of-life” 
shots, rainy-day pictures, close- 
ups and action shots with ease. 
Makes snapshots indoors at night 
under Photofloods. 

“SIGHTING” AND “SHOOTING” MADE 
EASY ... Bantam f.4.5 has an opti- 
cal eye-level finder, and a body 
shutter release. “Sight” through 
one, “shoot” with the other. Ends 
groping and fumbling; minimizes 
camera. movement. 

FIELD CASE AND STRAP (extra)... 
Bantam f.4.5, tuckéd in its tan 
“bridle” leather field case,_ rides 
safe from jars and jolts. But whena 
picture pops up—you’re ready for 
instant action; there’s just a single 
glove-button fastener to unsnap. 





MAKES FULL-COLOR PICTURES, TOO” 
_.. Kodak Bantam f.4.5 not only 
loads with Kodak Panatomic Film, 
and the three magnificent new 
Kodak Films...Super-XX (excep- 
tional speed), Panatomic-X (mi- 
croscopically fine grain), Plus-X 
(all-round miniature film) . . . but 
also with Kodachrome Film, for 
gorgeous full-color transparencies. 
At your dealer’s . . . Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
ONLY EASTMAN MAKES THE KODAK 


KODAK BANTAM f.4.5 


now only $225° 
Field case with strap, $425 





GOING TO THE NEW YORK FAIR? Take 
your Kodak—visit the Kodak Building—see 
the Greatest Photographic Show on Earth. 
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52' Schooner Yacht 
BLACKFISH 





58’ Staysail Schooner 





é YACHTSMEN, whose personal ideas regarding the design of 
their next boat require an engineered and studied realization, 
we offer open-minded and original consultation based on well 
grounded theoretical and practical experience. 


Fourteen years of observant sailing, including long distance 
cruising and ocean racing, stand as a source of practical judgment. 
Formal technical schooling coupled with foreign apprenticeship 
both in design and construction assure competent treatment of the 
architect's problems. 


Stimulating approval of recent designs justifies our enthusiasm 
for the undertaking of new projects, regardless of size or type. 


Henry A. SCHEEL 
Yacht Architect 


Provincetown, Mass. 


564-A Commercial Street 





Phone Provincetown 81 
30-Square-Metre Boat 38’ Flounder Dragger 


New York City — 630 Fifth Avenue — Phone Clrcle 5-8858 














WELDWOOD 


PHENOLIC RESIN BONDED 


MARINE PLYWOOD 


Tue SAVING of a few 
pennies in the material for a boat does 
NOT justify the substitution for Gen- 
uine WELDWOOD of something 


‘<just-as-good.” 


®Every Genuine WELDWOOD panel is edge- 
stamped or brand-burned, ‘‘WELDWOOD.”’ 
Thatstamp is an unqualified guarantee that 
WELDWOOD plies will not separate under 
any conditions of marine use. 


@At your lumber dealer’s or 
write to nearest warehouse. 


UMTED STATES PLYWOOD CORP. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


616 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
Branch Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 
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feet on the water line, belonging to Dr. Charles L. Swan, of Milton, Mass., 
and Frederick Lord’s Marmac, a 42-foot twin screw cruiser which will hail 
from Boothbay Harbor. 


+ + + 


A few months ago, the Maine Sea Coast Missionary Society of Bar 
Harbor sent out an appeal for help to build a new boat in order to carry on 
its famous work along the coast. The Reverend Neal D. Bousfield, of Bar 
Harbor, superintendent of the mission, announces that the new Sunbeam is 
now building at Damariscotta. Designed by Tams, Inc., she will be 72 feet 
long and will be powered with Superior Diesels. As a result of the appeal, 
everyone connected with the industry and many who know the fine work 
that has been done, have rallied around, and the new Sunbeam, with the 
most modern of equipment, will be ready for winter service. 


+ + + 


There are 12 municipal moorings, suitable for yachts of any size, in Bar 
Harbor, available for all visiting yachts. 


+ + + 


The Sorrento Y. C., at Sorrento, Maine, has taken over the old library 
and converted it into a clubhouse. The building is about half a mile from 
the club landing but is well worth visiting. Visiting yachtsmen will find 
all the facilities for comfort and pleasure. 


+ + + 


“Tuna Day” was celebrated on August 5th in Mackerel Cove, Bailey’s 
Island. Three of the big fish, called ‘‘horse mackerel”’ by the Maine fisher- 
men, were landed, a 463-pounder by Governor Lewis Barrows; a 423- 
pounder by Henry Strater, of Ogunquit; and a 553-pounder by Dr. Leon 
A. Storez, of Worcester, Mass. A fleet of about 35 boats, from Small Point, 
Portland and Merriconeag, raced in the afternoon in two classes. 


+ + + 


The sailing races at the annual Rockport Regatta wound up on Satur- 
day, August 5th with the race of the Finnish-built Haj fleet from the 
Camden Y. C. The results were as follows: Wing Taylor’s Pezzazz, first; 
Clifford Smith, Jr.’s, Ripple, second; and Betty Sailer’s Twills IT, third. 

Other fleets to take part in the regatta on August 2nd, 3rd and 4th were 
the Tarratine Y. C. 21-foot class and Herreshoff 12-foot class, the Bucks 
Harbor Fleet, 17-foot Manchester Class, and Rockport’s Moth Class on 
children’s day. 


INLAND LAKE YACHTING NEWS 
By Walter P. Ketter 


HE high point of the sailing season for the skippers of the Inland lakesis 

the annual I. L. Y. A. championship series, August 20th-25th. This year 
the championships in the A, E, and C Classes will be decided on Lake 
Minnetonka, Minn. This beautiful body of water is in better condition than 
ever in its history, as all reefs and other obstructions to racing have been 
removed in the last few years. Also, the water level is almost normal. 


+ + + 


The largest single class event so far this year was the I. L. Y. A. invitation 
“C”’ regatta held on Delavan Lake, Wis., August 2nd—4th. Over 60 boats 
raced and eleven clubs were represented. Five races were sailed. The regatta 
got off to a bad start in the first race when a sudden squall capsized ten 
yachts and ruined much canvas. Clarence Sills of the Lake Geneva Club 
sailed his Dory VI to two firsts, a second and a third, to capture the Cham- 
pionship Trophy. Sills was disqualified in one race but managed to garner 
enough points to win. Cuppy Goes, of the host club, Delavan, was the 
runner-up. Third place went to Barbara Wakely, who outsailed many of 
her masculine competitors. The race she won was perfectly sailed. Fourth 
place went to Charles Cameron, Delavan. 


+ + + 


The I. L. Y. A. Cub championship was decided on Lake Geneva when 30 
of the small craft and their skippers, under sixteen years of age, fought it 
out. Ted Greer trailed his boat over 400 miles from Minnetonka to Geneva 
and took the Championship Trophy back home with him. Only three of the 
five races were sailed as hardly a ripple stirred during the first two mort- 
ings. Greer got an early hold on the trophy by winning race number one. 
Tommy Norris, Oconomowoc, was second and third went to Bud Wingate, 
also of Minnetonka. Almost the same conditions greeted the skippers on the 
second day but enough wind came up to let Anders Friend, Pine Lake, wit. 
William Chester, Oconomowoc, was second, and Greer third. Tom Norris 
fouled the mark while in second place and Harry Foerster, Pine, was dis 
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qualified for rounding the wrong way. Friday’s race was interesting because 
of the stiff breeze that finally favored the fleet. Foerster led all the way to 
win. Bud Hendee, Oconomowoc, was second, and Tom Norris, third. Sec- 
ond to Greer in the championship standing was Anders Friend and third 
went to William Chester. 


+ + + 


Due to the lack of wind on Saturday afternoon, the Okoboji invitation 
regatta for Class E, C, and Cubs, held on Lake Okoboji, lowa, July 29th 
and 30th, became a two-race regatta with both races on Sunday. Ties in 
both Classes E and C marred the results. In Class E, Wiliiam Schons, in 
Hurricane ITI, tied with Ralph Cardozo, in Chantey, both of White Bear. 
Each had one first and one fourth. David and Ralph Wyer, in Easy Goin 
Too, of Lake Minnetonka, tied with the De Coster brothers in Dark Horse, 
of White Bear, for third. White Bear yachts dominated Class C, also. 
Leonard Lilly sailed his Black Rhythm II into a tie with Roy Mordaunt’s 
Silver Streak II. Both had one first and one fourth. Herb Bloomberg sailed 
his little Sioux, of Calhoun, into third place by virtue of two seconds. In the 
Cub Class, there were no ties. Richard Relf, White Bear, took first place 
with Clipper by virtue of one first and one fourth. Another White Bear 
boat, Midget, sailed by Sid Wold, gained second honors. Marjorie Benson, 
Calhoun, took third place in Moby Dick IT. 


+ + + 


Excellent sailing winds enabled a Delavan Lake yacht, Red Hot, skip- 
pered by Charles Cameron, to walk off with the Class C title at the Oco- 
nomowoc Lake Club invitation regatta. Cub honors went to a host club 
yacht, Bold Venture, sailed by Tommy Norris. Thirty-two boats took part 
in the three-day regatta. Second in the Class C standings was another 
Oconomowoc boat skippered by ‘‘Erv”’ Rauser and the runner-up in the 
Cubs was a Pine Lake boat sailed by Anders Friend. 


+ + + 


On July 23rd, boats of the Delavan, Geneva and Pistakee fleets went to 
Fox Lake, Ill., for the Chain O’ Lakes regatta. Two races were sailed with 
Schatzie TI, Pistakee, sailed by Chuck Peterson, winning by three minutes 
over Clarence Sills in the Swan, Geneva, in the morning race. Aloha, Pis- 
takee, was third. In the afternoon, Swan won a close race from the Aloha, 
sailed by Bob Wieland. Bob O’Connor in B & B was third, a second ahead 
of Schatzie. Sills won the Senator Maypole Trophy for first place in the 
regatta. 

+ + + 


One more important regatta was scheduled to be sailed in the month of 
August. The fast ‘‘E”’ fleet competed in an invitation meet held under the 
auspices of the Mendota Y. C., on Lake Mendota, Madison, Wis. This 
event was a tune-up affair for most of the “‘E”’ boats intending to race at 
Minnetonka, as it was staged the week prior to the I.L.Y.A. championships. 
Because of the ideal conditions and setting, more boats were expected for 
this series than at the Inland regatta. 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


VARIETY of weather, from a wet northeaster to a fluky southerly, 
was in store for the fleet of 47 entries in the scheduled five classes that 
competed in the Gibson Island Y. S. first regatta late in July. It gave skip- 
pers good all round'sailing, however, and all hands agreed that the club’s 
initial attempt at a small boat regatta should become an annual affair. In 
winning the Star series with their Escape, Mr. and Mrs. Melville Grosvenor 
took possession for a year of the J. Rulon Miller Memorial Trophy. Nine- 
teen Stars, coming from as far as Philadelphia and Ocean City, N. J., raced 
over a course in the Bay, which on the opening day was a mass of white- 
caps. Henry Wilmer, young Philadelphia skipper, placed second with his 
Aries, and William James, from Ocean City, was third. 

Hamptons, Moths, Snipes and Comets were content to race in the 
Magothy River on Saturday as the wind persisted, but, on Sunday, they 
ventured out in the Bay where conditions were ideal, even for the Moths. 
Jack Martin and Jack Wilson, both of Annapolis, and C. R. Humphreys, 
of Chestertown, placed in that order in the Hampton Class. W. C. McNeil, 
Bud Beavin and Roger Gintling, all from Sparrows Point, were top skip- 
Pers for the Snipes. William White, of Washington, Phil Somervell, of 
Beverly, N. J., and Edward K. Merrill, of Riverton, N. J., ended up one, 
two and three in the Comets. Lee Harrison and Jack Babcock, of Washing- 
ton, were leaders in the Moth Class. 


+ + + 


The 40-mile Poplar Island Race, on July 31st, was the occasion of the 
lebu: of two of the new Naval Academy yawls Intrepid and Alert. For their 


Designed, Built and Owned by — 
HENRY B. NEVINS, ESQ. 


“The Care of Sails” is the name of a helpful little booklet prepared by us. 
We would be pleased to send you a copy Free upon request. 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers Established 1790 
City Island, New Bork City, Tel. City Island 8-1012, 1013 
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HYDE STUFFING BOX 





LONG PACKING SPACE 


less shaft wear ... less leakage 


~ gee:. A Hyde Stuffing Box has a lon 
RO YR packing space that permits : 
ii tight packing job without un- 
due pressure on the shaft to 
cause shaft wear. High grade 
bearing metal and full weight 
tough bronze castings result 
in longer life and a steadier job. Hyde Stuffing Boxes 
may cost a little more but they are worth it. 
Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 


POR .. 








PROPELLERS, STRUTS 
and STUFFING BOXES 


Send for this free booklet “Propeller Efficiency.” It will tell you why Hyde 
Propellers often increase the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 
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In a GREBE built boat you get the finest materials known to 
the art of fine boat building . . . selected woods brought from 
different parts of the world . . . special corrosion resistant metals 
for fastenings, trim and fittings . . . special marine paints and 
varnishes, etc. . . . each chosen for its special fitness for the use 
intended. 


There is no skimping in GREBE built boats, yet the prices are 
competitive. Write for illustrated bulletins on yachts and cruis- 
ers 40 to 100 feet. 






WRITE FOR BULLETIN 
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3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Our sails have always 


been identified by the 
maroon colored thread. 
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INTERNATIONAL ONE DESIGN CLASS 
LONG ISLAND SOUND. — 








YACHTING 


first race, the duet did well by placing third and fourth in Class B. George 
Whiting’s cutter White Cloud and the Academy’s ketch Vamarie staged a 
real thriller when the former slipped across the finish line one second ahead 
of Vamarie. The Whiting yacht saved her time and won both the Class A 
prize and the Pining Trophy for the first boat to finish. Nat Kenney’s cut- 
ter Night Cap, a Rhodes-designed Chesapeake One-Design, took the Poplar 
Island Trophy for the best corrected time. 

The going was light and the wind right on the nose for the leg down to 
Poplar Island buoy, but it freshened later, sending the boats home under 
tugging spinnakers. Other winners in the race, sponsored by the Gibson 
Island Y. 8., were C. Porter Schutt’s Egret, Class B; Night Cap, Class C; 
Donald McKnew’s Young Miss, special class, and William Heintz’s Kip. 
pewa, racing division. Kippewa, a 15-year-old Alden-designed sloop, beat 
Sherwood’s Indian Scout by only 40 seconds on corrected time. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Malcolm Lamborne, Jr. 


HE fifth annual national championship of the Comet Class, which 
promises to set the village of Oxford, on Maryland’s Eastern Shore, on 
its beam ends September 8th, 9th and 10th, will take on the aspect of an 
Old Home Week if for no other reason than that the series will be held at 
the birthplace of the Comet. It was on the Tred Avon River, scene of this 
month’s activities, that Comet No. 1 first sailed and it is there that some 
40 to 50 fleet champions will see the veteran Zoea still going as strong as 
when C. Lowndes Johnson designed her for Mrs. Elliot Wheeler, of Easton, 
Md., in 1932. 

So, with this in mind, the local regatta committee and national officers 
are planning honors to this pair as an important part of the program. Final 
details in the task of caring for the visitors have been ironed out under 
Regatta Chairman Jim Speer and Co-Chairman Hammond Gibson. The 
Talbot County Comet fleet, Chesapeake Bay Y. C., in Easton, and Tred 
Avon Y. C,,-at Oxford, are jointly sponsoring the races. 


lee 


A number of Puerto Rican Comet enthusiasts was scheduled to arrive 
September ist and prepare for the Nationals. They are to include Commo- 
dore Luis Santaella, of San Juan; his son, Luis Antonio, who will represent 
the Club Nautico fleet; Vice Commodore Roberto Lopez, of Mayaguez, 
representing the Guanijibo fleet; and Commodore Pedro Serralles, of 
Ponce. 

+ + + 


The largest fleet of Comets to compete in Larchmont Race Week, a 
total of 30 starters, came out the middle of July and many were the 
comments on the boat’s performance as compared to some of her small-fry 
sisters. Sally Willcox, from the Richmond County Y. C. fleet, finished up 
the winner in the family’s Scud after taking several firsts. She made a total 
of 145 points against the next boat, Verner Smythe’s Sassy Too, of Fair- 
field, Conn., which totalled 131. Daniel Wynkoop was third, with 130, 
in Duchess. 


+ + + 


All records for the number of Comets attending an open regatta fell 
with the staging, last month, of the first annual Comet regatta of the Sea- 
side Park Y. C., on Barnegat Bay. A total of 52 boats competed in the two- 
day affair. It was the first attempt made by the class to sanction a regatta 
devoted exclusively to the Comet. 

The three-race series, after the opening heat, resolved itself into a battle 
between the fleet champions of Riverton, Beverly and Raritan, N. J. 
Robert Levin, 21-year-old skipper from Beverly, emerged the winner of the 
Seaside Park Y. C. Perpetual Trophy in a final race thriller that left his 
position in doubt until the last lap. When the race committee, headed by 
Burton Wright, commodore of the Barnegat Bay Y. R. A., had computed 
the scores, Levin had 15114 points. Douglas MeNitt, of Raritan, was 
second, with 14714, and Edward K. Merrill, of Riverton, last year’s 0a 
tional champion, third with 143. 


+ + + 


Although only scattered returns from fleets have been received at this 
date, tabulations for the High Point Trophy place Jim Speer and his 
Tart in the lead with 1650 points. Four boats are tied for second, Delos 
Humphrey’s Sirius, Rome, N. Y., Leslie Wright’s Fan Tan III, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Herbert Mylacraine’s Thum Fun, Point Pleasant, N. Y., and 
the Bridgehampton, L. I., boat of R. Stewart. Chairman Charles Fox 
would like to have fleet secretaries send their results now rather than at 
the last moment. 
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Chesapeake Bay has seen increasing numbers in the Comet events at the 
larger regattas. Nineteen boats competed in the big Miles River Y. C. 
regatta, at St. Michaels, Md.; fifteen at Gibson Island’s first annual regatta, 
and ten at both Chestertown and Cambridge, Md. Ralph Swope and his 
Aloha, from Riverton, N. J., topped the Miles River fleet in a two-day 
series. Mackie Hulbert’s Aries, of Galesville, Md., and Reeves Hicks’ 
Edna, of Easton, were second and third. 


pune alae © 


Wholesale changes in Raritan Bay fleet officers occurred recently. New 
officers for the Perth Amboy, N. J., group are Douglas MeNitt, fleet 
captain, and Joseph Deegan, fleet secretary. At the Keyport Y. C. is 
George Totten, captain, and Jean Totten, secretary, while the Richmond 
County fleet elected Charles Merz, captain, and Francis Jones, secretary. 


+ + + 


Only a quarter point separated the winner of the Lady Skipper series of 
the Princess Bay fleet, Henrietta Dunlap, and Julia Hummers, following a 
hotly contested series off Staten Island. Raritan Y. C. skippers McNitt 
and Jack Melko were leading the Lady Alice Trophy series. With but two 
races to go, Melko was three points in front. 


eer ey 


Dr. John Copeland, fleet champion of the Owasco Y. C., near Auburn, 
N. Y., won the Dr. H. I. Davenport Trophy series in his new Wee Star III 
in July’s light airs on Lake Owasco. Nearly 20 Comets have been racing 
there this summer. Frank Hoffman is the fleet’s new captain and ‘“‘ Doc” 
Copeland continues for another year as secretary. 


Pe ee 


Lynn Hendrickson, class leader on Barnegat Bay, annexed the Dilworth 
Memorial Trophy in his Sea Weed for a second year. . . . Comets of Rock 
Hall, Md., and Chestertown are forming the Chester River fleet, with 
John Cowperthwaite, Walter P. Bloecher, Jr., and Alton A. Norton, Jr., 
as instigators. . . . “‘Weck”’ Barber is Skaneateles’ new fleet captain and 
John A. Denholm, Jr., its secretary. . . . 


THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB CRUISE 
| PROGRESSES 


EWPORT, August 12th. The New York Yacht Club’s annual cruise, 

which started from Glen Cove August 8th under somewhat de- 

pressing circumstances, has been steadily improving, with slightly larger 
fleets and better weather each day up to this, its halfway point. 

The cruise started with only 28 yachts racing — one of the smallest 
fleets within the memory of any yachtsman — and it started slowly. 
With the lightest and most variable kind of airs, it took even the first 
boats until late that night to make the 38.8 miles to New Haven, and 
some of them were well after midnight getting into port. The next day 
there were thirty boats, and after a couple of hours in the doldrums they 
picked up a nice breeze that brought them into New London, another 
38.8-mile run, in the late afternoon and early evening. At New London, 
three more boats joined and there was only about an hour of light, shifting 
airs before they caught the sou’wester and came booming along under 
spinnakers to make excellent time over the 37.5 miles to Newport. 

The Twelve-Metres, a lone Class M sloop and the big ocean racers are 
the biggest yachts with the fleet. The lofty spars of the Cup sloops, the big 
schooners and the big yawls like Manaman and Thistle are conspicuously 
missing but that, probably, is an inevitable conclusion to the tendencies 
of the past few years toward smaller and smaller boats. 

The three newer ‘‘Twelves,’’ Van Santvoord Merle-Smith’s Seven Seas, 
Nyala, chartered by Charles Francis Adams, and Clinton H. Crane’s 
Gleam, are started first and have no trouble leading the fleet. On the first 
day’s run, wen Seas led ‘all the way. Since then, the veteran Charles 
Francis Adams, having gotten the hang of Nyala, has had no trouble in 
showing the way to the fleet and on two of the first three runs Nyala also 
took the corrected time prizes, the Navy Alumni and Vice-Commodore’s 
Cups in the Universal Rule sloop division. 

The older Twelve-Metres, along with Rowe Metcalf’s Sachem, are racing 
48 a separate 38-foot rating class and having some excellent competition. 
On the tricky going of the first day’s run, Roy Manny, sailing Night Wind, 
did an especially fine job of it, nearly overhauling the new Twelve-Metres 
that had started half an hour ahead of him, and annexed the Rear Com- 
modore’s Cup handily. Aside from these two classes, only two odd sloops, 
R.B. Lanier’s Class M Istalena and Walter Wheeler’s “ Q” Cotton Blossom 
II » 4’: racing under the Universal Rule, though Henry B. Nevins’ Polly, 
Which has been competing in the Cruising Division so far, may try her 
luck under her Universal rating before the cruise is over. 
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WINTER STORAGE AND SERVICE 





Distributors: 


LYCOMING MARINE ENGINES 
Sales and Service ; 














30,000 Sq. Ft. Under Cover 60,000 Sq. Ft. in Yard 


FOUR MARINE RAILWAYS e@ SAFEST and MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT 
Complete Shipyard Service 
Expert Marine Power Plant Engineers 


Make Your 


WINTER STORAGE 


Reservation Now! 
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WM. EDGAR JOHN Wasi GunDERS and ENGINEERS 
a” ASSOCIATES gx arine Railways — Repairs — Storage 


MILTON POINT, RYE, N. Y. 
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FIRE CHIEF Winter Covers 
Guard Against Damage by 


FIRE, WATER, WEATHER, MILDEW 


Use FIRE CHIEF treated canvas for your winter cover. Know that 
your boat is fully protected against damage and loss by fire, 
water or weather. FIRE CHIEF canvas is used by the Navy and 
Merchant Marine. It more than meets the new Government 
specification for fire, water and weather resistance, is mildew- 
proofed, remarkably durable, retains its original strength after 
long exposure. 

A FIRE CHIEF canvas winter cover will give you added protec- 
tion which cheaper covers cannot give... will prevent damage, 
save repair expense, last for years, earn its cost many times 
over. Write for complete information about FIRE CHIEF, the 
canvas protective finish that won't wash out. 


WM. E. HOOPER & SON CO. 


General Offices: JUNIPER AND CHERRY STS., PHILA. 
MILLS: WOODBERRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 
320 Broadway, New York City - 300 W.Adams St, Chicago, Ill. + San Francisco, Cal. 


FIRE CHIEF wow'r wasx our 
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ELCO boat, A-E-CO Windlass. 
... This often happens. 















HEN you own a yacht as graceful and 
luxurious as WATCHUETT III, a 53 
footer designed and built by The Elco 
Works, certainly you want a windlass to 
compare. A-E-CO Windlasses match 
America’s finest yachts in power and 


beauty. Elco often recommends them. 


Other A-E-CO Products: | o-Hed Hoists, | 
Hele-Shaw Fluid Power, Taylor Stokers. 
AECO 


DECK MAUI AO aa eet tl 


Auailiaries 
2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A-E-CO Type A, No. 1 Windlass 
on WATCHUETT III (above). 


















The VINY ARD “40” SEDAN 


WITH TWIN MOTORS 





An ideal sized cruiser with heavy weather construction, 
comfortable stability, a smart turn of speed and, at the 
same time, unusual economy. Beauty of line and finish 
are well matched with a trim sea-going performance. 
The accommodations provide for five persons in two 
well appointed cabins and separate crew’s quarters are 
located forward. An exceptionally fine model for sport 
fishing. 


VINYARD SHIPBUILDING COMPANY 
Milford, Delaware 
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33 footer 
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The biggest and best class of the fleet is easily the Cruising Rule slcop- 
and-yawl division, which included thirteen of thirty-three starters on 
the third run, and competition has been fast and furious in that division, 
On the first light weather day, F. S. Bissell’s slippery little yaw! Doroth , Q, 
did as she has often done in the past under similar conditions — saved her 
time with plenty to spare on the larger boats. She beat Henry Sears’ 
Actaea by about twenty minutes corrected time on that run, with Perse- 
phone, chartered by Philip J. Roosevelt, a good third. 

The second run was a “big boat day” and Harkness Edwards’ yawl 
Wakiva, wresting the lead from Spencer Berger’s Mandoo when the latter 
fell into a calm streak during the last few miles of the race, won by nearly 
six minutes, with Actaea again second and Mandoo saving third place after 
her early hopes of a victory went glimmering. The third run brought out 
another new winner in this class, the little clipper-bowed yawl Tioga Too, 
which, well sailed by her owner’s two sons, Harry, Jr., and Pike Noyes, 
hung on with the bigger boats surprisingly on the spinnaker run to New- 
port and beat the second boat, R. W. Bartram, Jr.’s, sloop Gypsy, by 
thirteen minutes corrected time. She also led her class on the run to Vine- 
yard Haven on Saturday. Persephone annexed another third place. 

In the cruising schooner division — there are no Universal Rule schoon- 
ers though some of the cruising two-stickers have Universal rating for 
special occasions — the competition hasn’t been stiff, with deCoursey 
Fales’ Nina winning twice and L. Gordon Hamersley’s big Countess once, 

The Thirty-two-footers, with seven boats, have had some excellent rac- 
ing. On the first day, A. W. Page’s Rampage won by two and a half minutes 
from F. R. Coudert’s Notus; on the second, P. M. Sturges’ Sapphire took 
first place by more than three minutes from Henry Morgan’s Dolphin; and 
on the third, John B. Shethar’s Valencia just nicked Rampage by two sec- 
onds and also took the fourth run to Vineyard Haven. On the same day, 
Walter Wheeler’s ‘‘Q’’ Cotton Blossom took the Commodore Cup. 

Fred T. Bedford, who was shooting grouse in Scotland at the time, won 
the Astor Cup by proxy, the proxy being Charles Francis Adams, whose 
charter on Nyala was an informal and temporary one not entitling him to 
any trophies won during the cruise. Nyala outsailed a fleet of nine fast 
Universal Rule boats upwind and down, saved her time easily, and won 
by more than nine minutes from Seven Seas, with Joseph V. Santry’s 
Class Q sloop T'aygeta, from Marblehead, in third place on corrected time. 
In the schooner class, Nina, like David with his little slingshot, went out 
and slew Goliath in the person of Countess, holding the big schooner on 
the two windward legs of the course and losing only eight minutes of a 
handicap of nearly half‘an hour in the downwind work. 

In the supplementary races the same afternoon, Valencia won the Navy 
Members’ Cup for Thirty-two-footers for the third time in four years, 
giving Jack Shethar permanent possession of the cup; and Henry Sears’ 
Actaea gave the cruising sloops and yawls a trimming to win the Fales Cup. 

To those who remember the New York cruise as a huge fleet of equally 
huge yachts, this year’s showing seems rather small but, considered in rela- 
tion to cruises and long distance races as a whole this year, it isn’t bad at 
all. If the boats are small by comparison with those of a generation ago, 
they are big boats and fast boats in the present yachting season. It is sur- 
prising, however, that in spite of the abolition of the thirty-foot water line 
minimum limit on yachts eligible for the cruise, there has not to date 
been a single boat of less than that size in the fleet. 

WiuuraMm H. Tayor 
+ + + 


E. J. Willis Enlarges Floor Space 


ONSISTENT with the steady growth and increased volume of retail 

business being handled by the marine hardware firm of E. J. Willis & 

Co., 93 Chambers Street, New York, announcement has recently been 

made of a further increase in floor area of approximately 5000 square feet. 

More space will be available for display, shipping and stock than ever 
before. 

+ + + 
1940 Over-Niter Announced 


DONALD B. ABBOTT of New York City has recently announced that 
the first of the 1940 Over-Niters will be completed and available for 
demonstration early in September. The hull and accommodation plan of 
this little 30-foot auxiliary is the same as that of the 1939 boat but several 
changes have been made in running and standing rigging, engine controls, 
details of galley and cabin interior and in floor covering materials, etc. 


+ + + 


A Correction 


N Part IV, ‘Hints for Inland Cruising,” on page 103, the statement is 

made that Engineers Bulletin No. 47 (Great Lakes) is free if you buy 
the charts. This is no longer true; there is now a charge of 75¢ for this 
bulletin (imposed in 1939), but it is still cheap at the price! 
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Marblehead Race Week 


(Continued from page 56) 


The Stars put on a great battle 
for the Charles Francis Adams 
Trophy. This year there was no Jay 
to spread-eagle the field and a bat- 
tle royal resulted, the new additions 
to the Boston Harbor Fleet of the 
class proving exceptionally strong 
contenders. In the end, the trophy 
went to Robert Reid’s Lancer by 
just a half point over John Bur- 
roughs, Jr.’s, Lucky Me, with 
Walter Pierson’s Flight, from Long 
Island Sound, a good third. Gifford 
Beal’s Maidie IJI was the hard 
luck boat of the fleet for, with two 
firsts, two seconds, and a third, she 
had the misfortune to foul out of 
the two remaining races. 

Another important trophy was 
the Carlton Memorial Cup, offered 
by the Corinthian Yacht Club this 
year to the Town Class, the newest 
and fastest growing of the big 
classes on Massachusetts Bay. The 
victor in the seven-race series was 
George O’Day’s Good News Too, 
which finished four points ahead of 


Brilliant, a craft that capsized in 
Tuesday’s squall. 

The ‘Thirties’ were the head- 
line class in the absence of a good 
fleet of “‘Eights,’’ and John S. Law- 
rence’s Moose, pretty well cleaned 
up the field with only one craft 
staying within hailing distance. 
This boat, surprisingly enough, 
proved to be J. T. Connolly’s sup- 
posedly outbuilt Valiant which was 
beautifully handled all week, al- 
though she trailed Moose in total 
points 90 to 81. 

Other fine performances were 
given by Frances P. Copeland’s 
Periwinkle in the Internationals; 
Charles A. Whiting’s Lee in the 
Cohasset 17-footers; Donald Mac- 
intosh’s Speedy in the 18-footers; 
and particularly C. Barber Dun- 
woody’s Jancy, in the Yankee 
Dories. The “Eights” had a fine 
time splitting the various prizes 
although Nancy Leiter’s Venture 
led on points for the week. 

The winners were: 




















CLASS CORINTHIAN BOSTON EASTERN PLEON 
Cruising A and B Dauntless Marilee — 
Class Q Taygeta Robin Cara Mia — 
Eight-Metres Armida Venture Marbett — 
Class I, 18-Footers Speedy Nipper Speedy — 
30-Square-Metres Moose Roulette II Moose — 
International O. D. Periwinkle Periwinkle Woodcock II —— 
Class 8 Tinker Tinker Tinker 
Triangles Alito Teaser V Teaser IV Goblin 
M-B Class (new rig) Sea Dog Evanthia Nabob II Taira 
M-B Class (old rig) Navigo Amazon Navigo 
Cohasset 17-Footers Lee Lee Lee 
Adams Interclubs Claire II Claire II Quad Breezin’ Thru II 
Stars Maidie III Flight Lancer Rambler 
Handicap Class B Harriet Kittiwake Mazooka 
Quincy Pirates Sally Yankee Sally 
Indian Class Pelican II Hardalee Wiwona Kickapoo 
Sophomores Twinr Twins Twinr Twinx 
Class T Crown Prince Sinbad Hukwa Crown Prince 
Yankee Dories Jancy Jancy Jancy Keemah 
Hull 15-Footers Noddie Escapade Tern Teaser Rose 
Manchester 15’s Whoopee Petrel Whoopee Whoopee 
Zenith Class Zenith Bam III Bam III Zenith 
Town Class Good News Too Flirt Brilliant Good News Too 
Annisquam Birds Tie: Wren, Avis Wren Wren Fire Bird 
and Flamingo 
Class O Jibwah Trebor Trebor Little Urchin 
Radio Class WEAN w-1XER WIND WIND 
Hustlers Ho-Mack Hester Hoodo-Witch Hard Tack 
Winabout Class Parna II Parna II Parna II Parna II 
Comet Class Smokie Smokie Smokie Smokie 
North Shore O. D.’s We-Made-It Close Shave Close Shave Moo Moo 
Snipe Class Bobo Quack Weave It Donald Duck 
M. I. T. Dinghies Herman Hanson Richard Knapp Runyon Colie 
Marblehead- 
Manchester Dinghies Skipper Cuckoo Too Cuckoo Too Cuckoo Too 
Midship Mites Pay Of . Pay Off Tie: Pay Of and Birmie 
Mischief 
Handicap Class C Lacajo Eaglet Pirouette Ismoll 
Fish Class Tarpon II Dab Marlin Dolphin 
Cape Cod Knockabouts Tie: Swan and Wah Hoo Slo-Win Lucky Wind 
Wah Hoo 
Herreshoff 1214-Footers Thistle Wee Three Wee Three Thistle 
Brutal Beasts: 
Ist Div. American Boy Sea Biscuit Argo American Boy 
2nd Div. Tarzan Baa Boo Tarzan Baa Boo 
3rd Div. Bob White Swiftie Bob White Sea Nob 
4th Div. Wee Winkle Wee Winkle Wee Winkle Thistle 
Bay Cats Back First Back First Back First Back First 
Yankee Clippers B. G. Pirate Pirate Pirate 
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The 1940 
Over-Nifer 


orporates 4 


hist 


Inspection-durittg September at City Island 


SS Dsl TS. Ghbstt- 


307 East 44th’Street, MUrray Hill 4-5057, New York City 














PROBZLLERS 


AND 


MARINE FITTINGS 





A Party on Your Boat 


Your guests appreciate such modern facili- 
ties as an electric yacht closet. You can 
now dispense with the old pump handle, 
keep the present bow! and have a Colum- 
bian push button operated outfit for $77.00. 
New complete outfit $95. (6 volt prices). 
Also for 12, 32, 115 V. Handy for cabins, 
cottages, camps. Runs on storage batteries. 
Write for the Columbian Catalog. 



















COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORPORATION 
236 North Main St.. Freeport, L. I, N. Y. 
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stands for 


PARAGON 


“PARAGON” FOR PERFORMANCE! 





When you’re bucking a sudden squall — 
Paragon Reverse and Reduction Gears 
have “what it takes” to deliver you safely 
to port. 


No “fair weather friend” is this gear 
assembly. That’s why it is “must” equip- 
ment with the largest volume manufac- 
turers of marine motors who year after 
year, standardize on Paragon. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. 


910 Cushman Street Taunton, Mass. 





The NewFISHER 58’ 


is a seagoing yacht in which 
no detail has been spared 
which might add to comfort 
or beauty + 4 + a tare com- 
bination of the advantages 
of both custom and standard- 
ized boat production + + +- 


John L. Hacker, N. A. designed 
Also available in 64- foot length 


Of 2 R01 T 


Winttiam P. Fisruer, President Russeit J. Poursiot, Vice-President 








YACHTING 


A Stranger Sees Marblehead 


HUGE fleet, keen racing, 

fickle as well as fair breezes, a 
picturesque New England setting, 
and a tremendous gathering of 
yachtsmen, many of them famous 
and each one friendly, all this has 
made Marblehead Race Week one 
of the greatest yachting events in 
the East. But much the same is 
true of Larchmont Race Week and 
countless other series. For this rea- 
son, the very qualities which have 
made the event as famous as it is 
are sometimes secondary in interest 
to other unique features which give 
Marblehead individuality and lin- 
ger longest in the memory of visit- 
ing yachtsmen. 

Where else, for example, can you 
find a fleet of twelve open design 
boats enjoying all the advantages 
and pleasures of experiment and op- 
portunity for individuality in both 
hull and rig, and having, at the same 
time, as close racing as any one- 
design class? You have it in the 
30-Square-Metre Class at Marble- 
head. Unlike the ‘‘Sixes” which, 
wherever they race, are dominated 
by a few boats, all but two or three 
of the ‘“30’s” are fast enough to 
win if well sailed. Elsewhere in this 
issue you have read how Lawrence’s 
Moose, Welch’s Evanthia and Jim 
Connolly’s Valiant were head and 
shoulders above the others for the 
week, but it was good sailing and 
not greatly faster boats which 
made this possible. In the Wednes- 
day race, held in a steady breeze, 
the first six boats finished within 30 
seconds. Valiant, built in 1934, is 
one of the oldest boats of the class 
and has few new sails but the 1940 
boats are so close in speed that keen 
sailing won her owner a good posi- 
tion for the week. Many who have 
never sailed ‘‘30-Squares” have, 
as I did before racing in Valiant, the 
notion that they are dead in light 
going, uncomfortable in a breeze, 
and nothing but racing machines at 
best. That they are slow in light 
airs is undeniable but, even in a 
‘drift, they feel lively, respond like a 
Star to the slightest touch of the 
tiller, and have none of the logy 
feeling which one might expect. 
And when it pipes up a bit and one 
covers a triangular.course at an 
average speed of eight knots, wind- 
ward work included, preconceived 
notions go by the board and even a 
dyed-in-the-wool conservative has 
to admit that these are mighty nice 
boats to sail. 

The “‘Eights,’’ another open class, 
also enjoy close competition, a wel- 
come change from the sort of racing 
the “‘Twelves”’ have on Long Island 
Sound, with Nyala sweeping all 
before her (at least as long as 
Mike Vanderbilt and Vim stay 
abroad). 

But Marblehead also has its one- 
design classes. Six Internationals 


have made their appearance and are 
so well liked that more are almost 
certain to join the fleet next year, 
Just as on the Sound, they have 
the closest sort of racing, the win- 
ners for the whole summer still 
being undecided, with a feminine 
threat in the person of Mrs. Frances 
Copeland, skipper of Periwinkle, 
always present. 

The Stars, perhaps, have made 
the greatest improvement of all, 
Last year, Stanley Ogilvy, with a 
semi-old rig in his Jay, went up from 
Long Island Sound and cleaned up 
all the local boats so badly that 
they must have decided to do some- 
thing about it. This year, Walter 
Pierson, from Larchmont, tried to 
pull an Ogilvy stunt in Flight and 
did well, getting third place for the 
week. The competition is far differ- 
ent from that which faced Ogilvy 
last year. Flight is a new boat, well 
sailed, and possibly faster than 
Jay, but Marblehead now has its 
own ultra modern rigs and was able 
to give a keen representative from 
the Sound a real race of it. 

In the light of the increased 
speed of.the Stars, the achievement 
of Ray Hunt’s new “110,” younger 
sister to his interesting ‘225” 
which can and does beat the Inter- 
nationals in all but light going, is 
even more amazing. Racing against 
thirty-odd Stars on a triangular 
course, he placed fifth in a twelve- 
knot breeze. We wouldn’t believe 
it, so we took the boat for a trial 
spin ourselves. We reached right by 
the Stars in all but light going and 
held them on the wind, hitting a 
speed of seven knots in just a mod- 
erate breeze. They are a joy to sail 
and certainly destroy the theory 
that 110 square feet of sail drives a 
boat closer to the speed of a Snipe 
than that of a Star. 

Larchmonters who may feel a bit 
disturbed over the fact that Mar- 
blehead boasts more starters than 
their week should be pleased to 
learn that on a tonnage basis they 
would be well ahead. There are lit- 
erally hundreds of tiny boats dotting 
the inside courses, and imagine our 
surprise when we found 11-foot 
dinghies and Snipes sailing in the 
afternoon though, according to the 
circular, all the little boats sail in 
the morning. 

Even without its many other at- 
tractions, Marblehead Race Week 
would still be a paradise for those 
who like tangible proof of their 
winnings. For one week of racing It 
is possible to win four different 
prizes — one for the Eastern series 
on the first three days, one for the 
Boston mid-week race, another for 
the Corinthian series on the last 
three days, and a fourth for the 
week as a whole. See you at Marble- 
head next year! 

R. N. B., Ja. 
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~ As Gold Cup Day Looms 


(Continued from page 49) 


Miss Canada III, to represent 
the Muskoka Lakes Association. 
Owned by Commodore E. A. Wil- 
son, to be driven by his son, Harold 
A. Wilson, with Mrs. Harold Wilson 
riding as mechanic. Designed by 
Douglas Van Patten and built by 
Greavette, this boat. was put out of 
the race by minor mechanical dif- 
ficulties last year. With a Miller 
y-12 Gold Cup motor, redesigned 
and rebuilt by William J. Muller, 
both hull and power plant have 
been put in excellent condition. She 
has had long and exhaustive tests in 
the water, a novelty among Gold 
Cup boats, and is said to be doing 
105 miles an hour consistently on 
the straightaways. 

Clell Perry, designer and driver 
of Herbert Mendelson’s Notre Dame, 
is still suffering from the effects of 
his upset in her just before last 
year’s race. The boat, however, has 
been completely redesigned by 
John Hacker and in recent trials 
showed none of the wild character- 
istics that made her turn turtle last 
year. If she appears to be in perfect 
shape for the race, she will be driven 
by young Dan Arena, who gave the 
Detroit crowd such a thrill last year 
in his home-built boat, Miss Golden 
(rate, when he was the only finisher 
except the winner, Count Rossi. 

So Long, owned by Louis Fageol, 
of Oakland, Calif. This is a new 
boat with a special V-type 6-cylin- 
der engine arranged in two banks of 
three each. 

Art-Eff V is a new boat owned by 
Dr. A. Harberger, of Akron, Ohio. 
She has a twin screw installation of 
two special Hal motors of 300.6 
cubic inches each. 

Delphine IX is one of Horace 
Dodge’s boats, with a British hull 
by Cooper-Saunders and a 12- 
cylinder Miller engine. Horace has 
turned the craft over to Joe Shaefer 
who will drive her in the name of 
the Dodge Brothers Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

This year there will appear in the 
Gold Cup Race a number of racers 
from the Ohio. These are 725-cubic- 
inch hydroplanes, mostly home- 





built and equipped with old His- 
pano-Suiza motors. There is a 
considerable fleet of them around 
Cincinnati and Louisville and they 
provide excellent fun and sport. 
Four of them have been promised 
for the Gold Cup event: Miss Cin- 
cinnati, owned by J. C. Fisher, of 
Cincinnati; Warnie, Warner Ander- 
son; Mercury, M. J. Cooper, and 
Why Worry, W. E. Cantwell. The 
last three are from Louisville. 

The most interesting boat of the 


year, Grey Goose III, owned by 


George C. Cannon, of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., will not be in the race. She is 
a triple screw boat with three 225- 
cubic-inch Lycoming engines and 
in trials has given promise of revo- 
lutionary things in speed and handi- 
ness in rough water. Recently, in 
New Jersey time trials, she threw 
one of her propellers through the 
hull and suffered such damage that 
she is now in Hugh Gingras’ shop in 
Rockledge, Fla., being prepared for 
mile record attempts in Florida next 
winter. 

Nor will the Rutherfurds, Maude 
and Jack, be in the race with their 
sensational racer Juno. They are 
enjoying life cruising this summer 
and, while the craft is doing well 
over 90 in occasional trials, they 
will not enter her in any of the 
major league races. 

In addition to the Gold Cup 
Race, the Detroit committee has 
arranged the most varied and inter- 
esting program in many years for 
the Labor Day week-end, including 
three heats for the Edenburn 
Trophy for 225-cubic-inch hydro- 
planes, a similar event for the 
“‘135’s,”’ which Detroiters are de- 
veloping into a real sporty “poor 
man’s” class, another for the 725 
Class and a number of cruiser 
contests. 

The Gold Cup committee has not 
followed the lead of the President’s 
Cup crowd in reducing the mini- 
mum piston displacement of motors 
in the big race to 366 cubic inches. 
The boats running must all carry 
power plants of between 600 and 
732 cubic inches. 


NNOUNCING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A 
NEW SHIPYARD AT OYSTER BAY, LI. 


A NEW YORK CITY PARKWAY IMPROVEMENT 


PROGRAM HAS MADE IT NECESSARY FOR 


JAKOBSON & PETERSON, INC. 
TO DISCONTINUE BUSINESS AT GRAVESEND 
BAY, BROOKLYN -THE MANAGEMENT AND 
CRAFTSMEN SERVING YACHTSMEN AT THE 
FORMER SITE WILL CONTINUE TO DO SO AT 
OYSTER BAY WITH A MODERN SHIPYARD. 


IRVING D. JAKOBSON, PRES. 


WINTER STORAGE AFLOAT, UNDER COVER OR OPEN 
150-TON RAILWAYS ALL STEEL BUILDINGS 


TELEPHONE OYSTER BAY 570 
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THE NEW 
KELVIN-WHITE OBSERVER COMPASS 


is the quickest, simplest, accurate instrument 
for obtaining your posi- 
tion from shore bearings. 
The Kelvin-White Alnor 
Velometer 
gives strength of wind at a 
glance. Nautical and statute 
mile readings. A precision 
instrument for discriminating 
yachtsmen. 
BLUDWORTH DIRECTION 
FINDERS 
RADIO PHONE AND DIREC. 
TION-FINDER INSTALLATIONS 


KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


90 State St., Boston, Mass. 38 Water St., New York 




















CONSOLIDATED 


Eke caadeal ls; tu La ckelins 


YACHT DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS 


YACHT TENDERS e¢ SMALL CRUISERS 
COMMUTERS ¢ OFF-SHORE CRUISERS 
PLAY BOATS e STEEL DIESEL YACHTS 
SPEEDWAY ENGINES 
OVERHAULING and REPAIRING 
COMPLETE YACHT SERVICE 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS Since [889 NEW YORK 











SEARCHLIGHTS 


Install one of our modern search- 
lights on your boat. 


Illustration shows the 10-inch incan- 
descent with pilot house control. 


Catalog | — Incandescent 


Catalog A-— Arc 
Catalog F — Floodlights 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
249 East Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 




















INTERNATIONAL offers 


PAINT - 
Teucshoff, 


International manufactures  Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send wrecoueat 


folder and color card upon request 




















YACHTING 


pen cone Race Week 


(Continued from page 48) 


Valencia, turned in a consistently 
fine performance to win by six 
points from O’ Donnell Iselin’s Jbis. 

The really keen racing, though, 
occurred in the medium sized 
classes where the large number of 
starters and the quality of the com- 
petition made the toughest sort of 
sailing. The International Class 
provided the closest battle of the 
week, with Corny Shields, Bud 
Moxham, Bob Bavier and Lou Pear- 
son all leading on various days. 
Shields finished first and second on 
the last two days to beat Bud 
Moxham for the series. 

The Atlantics numbered 40 start- 

ers, most of which were sailed by 
veterans of many seasons, but it 
took a youngster, Emil Mosbacher, 
Jr., to turn back the perpetual 
Southport fleet threat and win in 
Rhapsody from the Gordon brothers 
who sailed. Shadow into second 
place... 
The only boat besides Nyala to 
make a perfect record for the week 
was Ted Clark’s Allons which lived 
up to her name and went so fast 
that she won six straight races in 
Class S. This one-design class boasts 
twelve starters which makes Clark’s 
record an achievement. 

The Stars provided perhaps the 
most colorful series of all. When 
divided into two divisions for the 
three elimination races which chose 
the twenty boats to enter the cham- 
pionship flight, Stan Turner’s Migs 
and Paul Shields’ Jackrose took all 
the honors, each gaining two firsts 
and a second in their respective 
divisions. When the finals rolled 
around, though, Stan Ogilvy started 
moving. Going into the last race 
four points behind Walter Pierson, 
Jr.’s, Flight, Ogilvy sailed Spirit 
home four minutes ahead of the 
second boat and won the series 
hands down. Flight didn’t race on 
the last day and so it was that John 
Wrightson’s Tintinajo and Dick 
Maxwell’s Frantic took second and 
third places for the week. 

A great many classes must, of 
necessity, go without mention, but 
the achievement of Drake Spark- 
man, Jr., in the Lightning Class 
should not go unnoticed. All year 
young Sparkman has been tending 
sheets for his father in Rumble and 
the record up till Race Week found 
her in the lead. In Race Week, 
Drake Sparkman, Sr., sailed Jack 
Shethar’s ‘32” Valencia, and 
turned the Rumble over to his son. 
Valencia won the series in her class 
and young Sparkman sailed Rumble 
home consistently ahead of the 
other Lightnings and won by six 
points from Trevor Pardee’s Blue 
Bolt with Scotty Isdale, Drake, 
Srs.’ closest rival, in third place in 
his Queen Elizabeth. 

Summaries of the leaders in 
various classes follow: 


Twelve-Metres (3). Nyala, 18; Seven 
Seas, 12. 


Handicap One (4). Actaea, 18; Zio, 17; 
Sachem, 15. 


Handicap Two (4). Pelly, 20; Gypsy, 
18. . 


N. Y. Y. C. 32-Footers (10). Valencia, 
55; Ibis, 49; Revonoc, 48. 


Handicap Three (14). Cotton Blossom, 
78; Lone Star, 73; Wasaka, 65. 


N. Y. Thirties (2). Banzai, 4. 


Seawanhaka 21-Footers (6). Wildo, 32; 
Gay, 28. 


Handicap Four (11). Anita, 69; Lone 
Star, 52; Clebe, 47. 


International Class (25). Aileen, 133; 
Maud of Honour, 121; Frolic, 112. 


Class S (12). Allons, 72; Lark, 61; 
Pandora, 54. 


Victories (12). Flapper, 
jacket, 62; Alouette, 50. 


Interclubs (7). Heljak, 37; Sonsie, 35; 
Rondine, 34. 


Coastwise (7). Lucky Star, 37; Whis- 
per, 35; Dawnell, 31. 


Week-Enders (10). Rascal, 59; Reo- 
erie, 52. 


Handicap Five (11). 
Whistlewing, 60. 


Handicap Six (10). Ripple, 50; Ho 
Hum, 49; Sonsie, 48. 


Atlantics, championship flight (20). 
Rhapsody, 58; Shadow, 55; Scamp, 54. 


Atlantics, consolation flight (30). 
Rumor, 53; Duchess, 46; Eve, 45. 


Stars, championship flight (30). Spirit, 
83; Tintinajo, 76; Frantic, 74. 


Stars, consolation flight (34). Prelude, 
94; Lucky Star, 93; Kittiwake, 93. 


Islanders (2). Dixie V, 11; Woronoco, 
a 


68; Blue- 


Amitie, 61; 


Pirates (10). Penzance, 51; Alert, 49; 
Mutiny, 45. 


Shamrocks (8). Four 
Shrimp, 35; Colleen, 33. 


Lightnings (8). Rumble, 46; Blue 
Bolt, 40; Queen Elizabeth, 38. 


Snipes (40). W.P.A., 188; Jill, 188; 
Charlene, 187. 


Wee Scots (30). Pat, 138; Rumpy, 187; 
R.-1st, 136. 


Comets (30). Scud, 145; Sassy Too, 
131; Duchess, 130. 


Meteors (8). Senseless, 34; Dzupsy 
Doodle and Ginger tied with 30. 


Nationals (3). Gem, 13; No. 248, 9. 


Bulldogs (11). Bully, 48; Rover, 41; 
Sea Fox and Marrob tie with 36. 


Winabouts (3). Win, 9; No. 44, 6. 
Rainbows (29). Bobby, 139; No. 16, 
127; Eight Ball, 126. 

14-Foot dinghies (4). Little Audrey, 
17; Lady G., 15. 

Stamford Birds (6). Wanderbird, 25; 
Kingbird, 24. 


Diamonds (8). T. Golden, 35; W. Far- 
rand, M. Manny and W. Golden tied 
with 30. 


Rosert N. Bavier, J&R. 
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Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 52) 


unfortunate, for Vim ran aground 
early in the contest and was delayed 
for about three minutes before she 
was again afloat, otherwise she 
would have won in her usuai style.”’ 

Four years ago, in the identical 
regatta, Gerry Lambert’s ‘‘J”’ boat 
Yankee also hung up on a mud bank. 
But on that occasion a deceptive 
fog hid us from the eagle eyes of 
Major Bookstall and in reporting 
the race he merely stated that 
Britannia had given Yankee a 
horrible shellacking — or the polite 
English words which convey equiva- 
lent meaning. 


Although I promised in August 
that I’d have further to say about 
the proposed 1940 race from Ber- 
muda to France, I’m skipping it this 
month for more extended mention 
later. Just now I’m getting steamed 
up about the Fastnet, which will 
have been sailed ere this sees the 
light of day. Maybe I'll be able to 
post the story of the race by air 
mail in time for this issue, but if I 
do it’ll be a sign that wonders never 
cease. My predilection is to sit 
around for a few days after a long 
race‘and talk it over with the b’ys. 


I’ve just traveled 400 miles by 
rail, there and back, to sail in 
Benbow, latest design of Robert 
Clark, who created Ortac and other 
successful ocean racers. Only I 
didn’t sail, as she was being hauled 
out for bottom painting when I got 
there. However, I gave her the once 
over and have no hesitancy in 
saying that she’s a honey. Quarters 
below are roomy and well lighted, 
which the average British yacht’s 
are not, while on the topside she has 
some refinements of rigging that I 
have not heard mentioned on the 
western side of the Atlantic. For 
instance, screw gears which, in 
conjunction with the conventional 
releasing hooks, permit either or 
both of the twin headstays to be 
shifted three feet inboard for a 
better sail balance in heavy weather, 
and wire reefing pendants which are 
swallowed up by the main boom and 
yet can be instantly snapped to the 
first or second reef cringles when 
it’s time to shorten down. If Benbow 
does well in the Fastnet — her 
maiden effort — I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if her owner, E. Gore-Lloyd, 
sailed her over for next year’s 
Bermuda Race. 


“Reported Missing” 


(Continued from page 44) 


gasoline in fighting the relentless 
current. So we decided to sail some 
100 miles across the Gulf of Panama 
and then up to Balboa on the same 
current which sweeps northward on 
that side. 

For five days, Showme crept along 
in light winds, falling away to the 
south before the current at first, 
then almost making northeast upon 
approaching the other coast. 

It was then we were given up for 
lost in Balboa. Our parents had 
become alarmed and appealed for 
help from the Navy. A “general 
hydrographic” was sent out. All 
ships were asked to look fer Showme. 
But we were far from the shipping 
lanes and saw no vessels for more 
than a week. Some planes and two 
Navy vessels were dispatched from 
Balboa but could find no trace of 
us. The British freighter Suva 
reported sighting a dead dog float- 
ing in the water off Cape Mala. 
This was taken as evidence Showme 
had gone down with all hands until 
officials learned we had no mascot. 

We eventually made the Indian 
Village of Garachine, in Darien 
Province, where we took on a good 
supply of water and food. We ran 
the first 35 miles of our 105 miles to 
Balboa over night. Then we swung 
horth along the Pearl Islands and 
Were cursed with continual head 
Winds. Currents wove in and out of 
the islands in an unpredictable 


manner. Sometimes we would go 
scudding along in light breezes, 
other times we would fall back with 
our sails full. Our gains were always 
made on the flood tide, our losses 
on the ebb. After we discovered 
this, we anchored during the ebb. 

At last came a light southeasterly 
breeze and in it the barnacle-covered 
Showme began to move. We watched 
Pedro Gonzales, Senora, Senorita 
and other islands drop astern which 
we had been days trying to over- 
haul. At last, we made Pacheca, the 
northernmost island, and headed 
for Balboa, sure of ourselves now. 
We had made most of our northing. 
The westing would not be difficult. 

A deep haze hung over the sea 
the following morning. Soundings 
showed we could not be far from the 
entrance to the Panama Canal. 
About 10:00 a.m., visibility im- 
proved and there was Balboa, not 
more than six miles away. About 
one-half mile to port, several natives 
heaved on sweeps trying to bring 
their big sailing panga into Panama 
City. We started our motor, ran 
proudly over and tossed them a tow 
line. 

Off Panama Harbor, we cast off 
the panga. A few minutes later, we 
rounded up among a group of large 
freighters off the entrance of the 
canal and let go our anchor, 42 days 
out of Puntarenas. What a proud 
and satisfying moment! 


Q for Extended Cruising 











51-Foot Ketch 
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51’6” Length O.A. 47'3" Length L.W.L. 
156” Beam 7'5” Draft 
ONTINUING our effort to revive the fine American sailing craft 
of yesterday, we are building a ketch based on the famous VIR- 
GINIA PILOT BOATS. We intend to build several, varied to suit 3 
individual requirements, ranging from $15,000 to $25,000 ready for 
sea. Diesel or gasoline power. Write for details. 


W. A. ROBINSON, 


TPSWICH, MASSACHUSETTS 


INC. 
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An Inboard Powered 
Utility Boat $ 
For ONLY 160 


ES sir! The GIBBS POWER SEA-SKIFF is a 100% inboard motor 

boat, ideal for general utility, picnicking, fishing or day cruising on 

coastal or inland waterways. Ruggedly built along the lines of a 
dory, you cas launch it right through the breakers, yet it draws very little 
water and may be used on the shallowest lakes or creeks without damage 
to the propeller which is protected by a heavy bronze skeg. It is pow- 
ered with a well-known, instant starting, 4-cycle, smooth running and 
thoroughly dependable engine, and will cruise up to 60 miles on one 
gallon of gasoline. You can troll all day at one-mile an hour or cruise at 
full speed. It's light in weight, yet is built to last a lifetime. Five Models 
— boat illustrated at top is the 16-foot standard model; on the left you 
see the 14-foot double cockpit De Luxe model. Write today for illus- 
trated literature. 


World’s Fastest Selling Inboard Motor Boat 


GIBBS 


GAS ENGINE COMPANY OF FLORIDA 
Gibson Street x Jacksonville, Florida 
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Cision | built instrument and compass and its moderate price appeals to al! 
Indispensable to Yachtsmen for gauging sailing and racing conditions eat ac- 
curately, for checking close hai 
up-wind line to quarry; to Fishermen for casting; to ee bg! Skeet Shooters to 
gauge wind drift, etc 
Sorurate. 1 Durable, Corrosion- proof, Beautifully Constructed and Individually 
rai 
watertight compartment for licenses, etc. Non-breakable glass covered dials. 
Overall size 3%’’ x 1 9/16". Model A indicates 5 to 30 m.p.h. on B, 10 to 60 
m.p.h. State model wanted. 5-day free trial. Money Back Guarantee 
Cowhide case with belt strap $1.00 extra. 


Report No. 1 











--WINDIKATOR 


UNDREDS of Yachtsmen — Fishermen — Hunters and other Sportsmen 
m the new Windikator to be everything desired in the ae _ a pre- 


ul, sail carriage, reefing, etc.; to Hunters to show 


Attractive Bakelite case with cover protects instrument — contains 





Tested and Approwed iby U. S. Life Saving Service Research Bureau. 


$ 495 


plus 5c 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 
677Y Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















Nap 


2 to 
150 u.p. 


The Palmer Line 
includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 
COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Sales Office: 102 E. 25th ST., NEW YORK 
Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N. Y. 
Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 





STORM KING 6 cyl. 75 H.P. at 1400 R.P.M. 























The ONLY oil 
which is made by 
a company whose 


major interest is 
FS 
aC a 


Marine Engine 
Lubrication 
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it’s better to have it and not need it 
than to need it and not have it! 


Ge YACHT INSURANCE which 


PRESERVES the property investment - - - - 
PROTECTS against injury or damage suits - - 
PROVIDES an inspection and survey service 


Consult your own agent or broker for policies in 


s% MLARINE OFFICE 

ej a OF 

ee oe AMERICA 

“ORR 116 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO ~- SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 


ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS STOCKTON SYRACUSE 
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Southern California Championships 


(Continued from page 39) 


other leaders succumbed to the 
wiles of promising night breezes 
along the beach. Among the five 
“‘32’s”’ beating up the channel from 
San Pedro, the victor was Tempest, 
followed by Escapade, Amorita and 
Altamar. Velero II finished under 
power. Among the big sloops, 
Endymion won with a 32-minute 
margin over Avatar. Santa Maria 
also won the Universal Rule event 
over Arthur Stewart’s Twelve- 
Metre Soliloquy, by a corrected 
time margin of three hours. 

For the ocean classes, the week 
wound up on Friday night with the 
presentation ball at the Samarkand 
Hotel. On Saturday and Sunday 
the small boat division came into 
action with a four-race series and 
sprinkled the azure surface of 
Crescent Bay with more than one 
hundred “‘half-pints’” in eleven 
classes. 

As usual, the big thrill of the 
small boat series was in the Snipe 
fleet. Among 21 entries, Ross Sin- 
clair, in Irish Clipper, with 7514 
points, nosed out the champion 
Darby Metcalf, in Darb, with 7514. 
Fred Schenck, in Grey Goose, was 
also close aboard at the finish, with 
741% points. 

First three place winners in the 
other classes which competed were 
as follows: 


Flatties. Furious, Ed Olin, 543;; 
Kemerick, Kem Weber, 48; Dictato;, 
John Cram, 474. 


Moons. Lazy Moon, A. Q. Spaulding, 
4334; Half Moon, Noel Cooke, 391; 
Spooks, Brant Ehrenberg, 38. 


Suns. Rowdy, Harry Dewar, 414; 
Mystery, D. Shawver, 36; Vivacious, 
Roger Smythe, 32. 


Skimmers. Patricia, Richard Russell, 
4614; Goblin, Dick Lough, 44; Sur- 
prise, Dudley Gates, 42. 


National One-Design Dinghies, 
Aweigh, Craig Doyle, 3514; Glamour 
Gal, Bob Allen, 3214; Pfui, Barbara 
Metcalf, 2814. 


Delta Dinghies. Cool Head, F. H. 
Allardt, 2634; Swell, Stewart Trum- 
bull, 1814; No Name, F. Riggs, 18. 


Inter-Club Dinghies. Doldrum, 
Charles Ullman, 17; Skidoo, Robert 
Schilling, 8; Flying, G. H. Meyer, 7. 


Leeboard Dinghies. Perhaps, Ira J. 
Rohland, 1934; Pill Box, David 
Forsythe, 1614; Not Bad, Morgan 
Maxwell, 11. 


Falcons. Jocko, R. L. Boyd, 15%; 


No Name, Bud McDowell, 12144; No 
Name, Lionel Evans, 9. 


13-Foot Restricted Class. Jinz, 
Paul Johnson, 9; Jackie, Gay Lewis, 1. 


19- and 21-Foot Restricted Class. 
Zola, G. A. Ford, 1534; LuLu, Bill 
Lewis, 1014; Mermaid, Wallace Nep- 
tune, 8. 


A Long Beat to Mackinac 


(Continued from page 35) 


covered until sundown when the 
latter, after trying out a combina- 
tion of headsails, managed to get 
out from under and at dark was on 
Manitow’s weather beam. There she 
stayed until about midnight when, 
in a little fresher wind, she drew 
ahead. The fleet to the north had 
evidently gone around on the other 
tack as they were out of sight at 
dark. 

Dawn Monday found Manitow’s 
crew in quite a dither to see how 
much of a lead Windigo had. She 
was sighted only a couple of miles 
ahead on the opposite tack to 
Manitou and standing across her 
bow. Imagine the consternation 
when another yacht was sighted in 
the gray light, and ahead of Win- 
digo! She turned out to be Meridian, 
which had stood to the northward 
all Sunday afternoon looking for a 
lift. She found it during the night. 

No other yacht was in sight of the 
three and, again, club course tactics 
were the order as Meridian tried to 
keep the others covered. But the 
wind was lightening and the two 
yawls had the advantage in tacking. 
Meridian stood off on a long tack 
toward the Michigan shore where 
the wind went soft and headed her 
badly. About the middle of the fore- 


noon, the wind hauled to the east- 
ward, permitting the yachts to set 
some light stuff for the first time 
and, with reaching jibs and mizzen 
staysails, they started for the 
Straits. 

Manitou was gaining steadily 
and, just before noon caught Win- 
digo, sailing to windward. The latter 
promptly luffed so hard that she was 
head to wind. Manitou had enough 
way to carry through and again 
took the lead. 

Then started a battle that was to 
continue to the finish line, with 
first one yacht ahead and then the 
other. The wind was spotty — now 
aft and then on one beam or the 
other. Jibing, taking in spinnakers 
and setting them again, plus the 
excitement, nearly wore the crews 
out. For the last twenty miles, the 
two yachts sailed with hardly a boat 
length between them. Most of the 
time an overlap existed, which 
called for a rules expert on each 
yacht trying to keep track of who 
had the right of way. 

Finally, about a quarter of a mile 
from the finish, Windigo caught @ 
slant that pulled her out in front 
and she got the gun at 4:08 p.m. 
the first yacht across by a little over 
a minute. As she had to allow Mant- 
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Casey 36’ Auxiliary 
Cutter 


| The 


—s 


Tel. Stamford 42610 Kathmar was the only other yacht start and therefore Miss Decision | CASEY BOATS ARE ore pt pci OFFERED 
)- : in the reckoning and she had not JJ, owned by W. F. Shanks, was | FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 
— eee } | finished by 10:00 p.m. So Manitou declared the winner. 
was first on corrected time, French At the start of the race a collision | ENJOY September Boating 
ALL-WEATHER Boy second and Windigo third. occurred between Manitou and Weather... : 
The Cruising Division was made Meridian, when the former luffed to PROTECT Your Boat Durin 
CRUISING CRAFT need | Up mostly of smaller yachts and avoid running Siren down, and the the Winter’ Haul-Out 8 
conditions were anything but favor- Race Committee has not yet had a 
able to them. However, while well hearing to determine the responsi- 
t- a | iB im H G behind the racing-cruising fleet, bility for the mix-up which resulted 
et they were having just as keen com- in Siren being dismasted. Manitou, 
aS ; petition. The wind seemed to have _ being involved, cannot be declared 
on Stainless gone light and shifty all over. the winner until after this hearing. 
re SOLID “seer STAYS . 
i * ROD RIG SOLID BAR RIGGING mens dclehaata 
= adds strength to any rig by making E lapsed Corrected 
a veritable tripod of your mast; elim- Boat Owner Time Time Place 
ter inates swaying and whipping. Manitou James R. Lowe 50:09:59 48:41:08 1 
aS * Definitely improves your boat’s sail- French Boy John H. French, Jr. 53:27:57 49:06:07 2 
gh ing ability — enables you to carry Windigo Carl J. Schmidlapp 50:08:31 49:59:33 3 
ain sail longer — an important factor in | Royono J. B. Ford, Jr. 55:05:49 51:08:09 4 
long distance racing and cruising. Kitty Hawk John M. Timken 55:10:17 51:33:45 5 Keep hes ‘euirface in confition 
to * Gives your sails greater efficiency. Sonata R. R. Williams 56:20:10 51:40:48 6 for September’s ideal boating 
ith Proved by wind tunnel and actual Meridian Milton Knight 51:53:36 51:53:36 7 weather — and to protect her dur- 
' seat asic = Minx Lott-Wunsch Syn. 55:28:18 52:06:59 8 ing the winter haul-out. The cost _ 
. Designed by aeronautical engineers. | Hostess C. W. Beck, Jr. 65:48:53 62:53:21 9 is small. : 
1 SOEOSREE SO: SD PAR FONE OR, Kathmar David A. Sloss 69:30:31 63:11:37 10 Ins cabin exteriors, decks and 
the right at our plant. Any shipyard | Panchara III ‘Robert 8. Marx 69:25:07 65:08:56 «11 Copies.” Vous. ai Ree sa 
ers splices pings onc cae = the Josephine II Wm. A. Petzold Ran aground at finish — Dis- worn spots. A light coat of Valspar 
the smallest boats. qualified Marine Spar on brightwork, or 
ews * Winyah IIT Russell Alger Withdrew Valspar Deck Paint on your deck 
the Write for data and prices, giving your NOW, will prorert agaiciet winter 
oat rigging agar neni For beter results CRUISING DIVISION Mninpaowe 8 pale pos ns and 
n iF not have wind- 
the raeeat nites aa Ga ae eee Tolanthe E. C. Balch 70:30:55 63:44:09 1 of a complete refinishing Se sogpeeci 
ich over the Winter? Chantey T. B. Farnsworth 71:18:28 65:06:55 2 spring! 
h INSIST ON ROD RIG Duchess Tom Lott 73 :50:32 65 :26:02 3 Ask your Dealer or Yard for 
ag S Quartermore Gordon Mendelsohn 74:27:48 65:47:12 4 Valspar Deck Paints Vv Topside Paints 
vho OLID STAINLESS STEEL STAYS | A jpoipq A. J. Fisher, Jr. 74:14:00 65:52:40 5 Valspar Marine 
; FOR RACING and CRUISING YACHTS | Rambler VI A. J. Langhammer 73:41:19 66:10:55 6 VALENTINE & COMPANY, Inc. 
nile “Proved in esi for Service at Sea”? | Rainbow P. C. Williamson 73:20:22 67:06:24 7 11 East 36th Street, New York City 
t & * Nowanna Ledyard-Marquis 75:40:52 69:34:08 8 In Canada: The Valspar Corp., Ltd., Toronto 
ont : Symphony L. W. Lentz 81:47:20 71:34:20 9 
- OM iin sccne p Captyan M. E. Boutell 87:18:50 80:10:45 10 VALSPAR 
” Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate ay F On: “AR: 
ver : Paige Spindrift MecMath-Priebe Syn. 92:20:50 86:46:32 11 
ie SScd end: Ace ee aan we | Se J. E. Scripps 96:15:30 85:15:41 ° 12 YACHT ISHES 
tia veiniattcatuamniinrinen, | acura. J.B Anh 95:18:55 87:48:31 13 PAINTS —VARNISHES — ENAMELS 
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@ Modeled after the famous old 
New York Pilot boats — able — 
fast. Accommodations for two or 
four. Available in gaff or jib headed 
rig. Write for information on this 4 
and our stock 24’s and 30’s or other 


models up to 50’. Priced right. 


GEORGE H. STADEL, JR. 
426 Shippan Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 



































Detroit Free Press 


Crew of ‘‘Manitou.”’ Left to right, R. Crowe, J. R. Lowe, W. Crowe, P. Crowe, 
F. Avery, H. Torson, R. A. Haynie and-F. Peterson 


tou an hour and twenty minutes, the 
race honors went to the latter. 
Meridian was slowly fighting her 
way up the Straits and finished 
third at 5:53. Only one other yacht 
was in sight astern of her and she 
proved to be French Boy, which had 
shaken off the others of the second 
group during the night. She finished 
at 7:27 p.m. Manitou, having to 
allow her just under three hours, 
still was first on corrected time. 


Tolanthe, first around the turning 
buoy at 3:00 p.m., Sunday, man- 
aged to hold her lead and was the 
first of the division to finish, at 
12:30 p.m., Tuesday. She saved her 
time on Chantey, which was second 
to cross, to win the race. 

The Racing Division, which con- 
sisted of out and out racing yachts, 
had only two entries, Siren and 
Miss Decision II. Siren had the 
misfortune to lose her mast at the 








We are showing here the latest of the new 
improved sail plans of the Casey 36’, We found 
this rig to be the most efficient for this boat. 
Major Casey with one of these boats, the Casey 
‘Tub IV’’ won first in Class B — Division I, in 
the Whalers Race. She proved herself exceed- 
ingly fast on the wind, finished well ahead of all 
the class and almost getting first in the big 
class, getting second. This little ship is a fine 
heavy displacement cruiser. 


Prices reasonable. Write for circulars 


We have one of the largest storage and 
service yards on the coast. Our large crew of 
skilled workmen and our ways which can 
handle up to 500 tons are always ready to 
serve the yachtsman, Write for estimates. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 
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SEE THe NEW DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and60 ments. Hulls built to 

ft. “Individualized Inte- 

riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 
Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasoline or Diesel power. 


standardized moulds. 





Write for 
brochure. 








’ 
ASON POINT - NEW YORK CITY 







Phone WEsichester 7-7000 




















See Your Dealer 


Gray Quality Now Talks Price! 


Gray Marine Motors are shorter, lower, more 
compact — give you more H.P. per pound —at 


prices right next to the lowest. 


Gray’s unequalled marine experience and 
organization assures Boat owners of perform- 
ance, service, and cooperation worthy of their 
confidence. 












CATALOGS — (1) Gray Gasoline 
Engines, 26 models, 52 pages; (2) New 
catalog of Gray Marine Diesels. Please 
specify which you desire. 





GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





SOUTH COAST CO. 


23rd and Central Ave. 
Newport Beach, California 














SWAB DECKS... THIS 
EASY WAY! 


Equip your boat with this heavy duty electric pump ... Connectittoa 
deck faucet — then use a hose to swab deck, wash anchor, etc. Top 
quality in every respect yet inexpensive, this Fleming pump will give 


FLEMING 
ELECTRIC: to use, operating on a 6-volt battery. 


PUMP 


Brass and bronze throughout 
except motor 


you ample water for a shower bath, 
too, and for other uses... at the 
snap of a switch. It is also economical 


Write today for complete details or 
see your dealer. 


Model 15 —(6-volt motor) shown 
— $16.50. Also available in 12, 32 
and 110 volts. Demonstration tanks 
for dealers — free. 


Geo. W. FLEMING Co., INC., PLANTSVILLE, CONN. 
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“Goose” Retains Scandinavian Gold Cup 


(Continued from page 55) 


time for the second race. There was 
a terrific mix-up at the start, in 
which Goose, the German, the 
Italian and the Norwegian boats 
were involved, and which resulted in 
the latter two boats sinking. Goose, 
however, got clear and, after luffing 
the Swede’s spinnaker aback, took 
the lead and was never headed. She 
was not responsible for the un- 
fortunate incident at the start. 

As their friends at home had fore- 
told, the third race was the toughest 
of all for Goose to win. Every boat 
in the fleet sat on her and she was 
unable to clear her wind for some 
time after the start. The Swede 
took her out to sea and kept her 
covered throughout the first wind- 
ward leg and only the French boat 
was behind Goose at the mark. On 
the next leg, a run, she passed the 


Swede but, at the end of the first 
round, there were still four boats 
ahead of Goose. On the second round, 
at first the Italian covered her, but 
later allowed Goose to split tacks 
and get clear, whereupon she pro- 
ceeded to walk out and rounded the 
windward mark only a few seconds 
behind the leader, the German. The 
breeze had freshened to 15 knots 
and was directly abeam so that 
spinnakers could just be carried 
with careful watching. Her young | 
crew had Goose’s spinnaker working 
sooner and kept it from collapsing 
better, and eventually passed the 
German to leeward. That’s all there 
was to it. The series was over and 
the Scandinavian Gold Cup was 
headed back toward Oyster Bay 
only six days after Goose had been 
unloaded from the steamer. 


Secure Everything! 


(Continued from page 37) 


All compartments below decks 
should, of course, be cleaned out but 
it is the galley which requires the 
most meticulous care. When the 
cleaning job is over, leave the ice- 
box, drawers, and all lockers open, 
to assure plenty of ventilation; after 
cleaning out the bilges, leave some 
of the floor boards up for the same 
reason. 

In the engine room, first drain the 
carburetor, fuel pumps, and fuel 
lines. What to do about the fuel 
tanks (if you use gasoline) is a ques- 
tion. The first inclination is to drain 
the tanks, too, but an empty gaso- 
line tank is a far more explosive 
piece of equipment than a partly 
full one. One solution, and I think 
it is a good one, is to leave the tanks 
partly full and then, when going into 
commission, drain at one end (to 
get rid of old gas) while filling at the 
other. 

Some time soon after laying up is 
a good time to give the engine its 
annual overhaul. The engine head 
should be taken off for carbon clean- 
ing anyway, and the whole job — 
carbon removal, grinding of valves, 
flushing and refilling. of crankcase 
with oil, flushing and draining cool- 
ing system, etc. — can be done to 
advantage at this time, leaving that 
much less to do in the spring. After 
the engine overhaul is finished and 
the head back on, pour a couple of 
teaspoonfuls of motor oil into each 
spark plug hole and turn over the 
engine a few times to coat the 
cylinder walls and pistons. To pre- 
vent corrosion on the outside of the 
engine, grease all plated parts, and, 
with an old paint brush, paint a 
coating of oil over all the machinery. 
The best oil, I think, is medicinal 
mineral oil. It costs something 


($1.00 up a quart) but it will not 
gum up from long standing and you 
use only a little. 

Protection from corrosion by the 
use of grease and oil applies to what- 
ever mechanical gadgets may be on 
board — electric generator, blow- 
ers, electric pumps, etc. Batteries 
should be removed *and charged 
periodically during the lay up sea- 
son. If there is a removable drip 
pan under the engine, be sure to 
take it out, clean it thoroughly, and 
replace. While it is out, give the 
engine room bilges a final going 
over. Of course, if the engine needs 
a coat of paint, that is another little 
job better done at lay up time. 

Practically all yards are elec- 
trically equipped and, if you want 
to add a touch to the care of your 
boat, install an electric heater (or 
more than one, depending on the 
size of your boat) below decks and 
arrange with the yard to turn it on 
for an hour or so each day, to take 
off the chill and reduce dampness. 
This will help greatly to prevent 
mildew and dry rot at small ex- 
pense, as well as to keep the boat 
fresh and sweet below decks. If 
your storage space is limited, it will 
also enable you to leave some of 
your gear on board without danger 
of deterioration. 

Some owners remove the compass 
from the binnacle and store it. Un- 
less your boat is laid up in a climate 
where the temperature goes well 
below zero, or in a yard where pil- 
fering is apt to occur, this is unnect- 
essary. I may be old fashioned but, 
once I get my compass set and 
properly compensated, I like to 
leave it undisturbed. 

The first job on the outside of the 
boat is to clean off the bottom. Re- 
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EVINRUDE “MATE” 
For Dinghies $34.50 


The handiest of dinghy motors — 
weighs only ten pounds... runs 10 
hours on one gallon of fuel! See your 
Evinrude dealer, or write today for 
Evinrude and Elto catalogs fully de- 
scribing a complete selection of mod- 
els for dinghy and auxiliary service. 
Address, Evinrupe Morors, 4049 N. 
27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGS 


“Purkman 


STARS 


(Circulur on Requesi) 


“WORLD-WIDE WINNERS * 











“DELILAH” WINS 
L. Y. R. A. Championship 
at Hamilton, Canada 





* “SPIRIT” WINS * 
Larchmont Race Week 
against 77 entries 


ORDER YOUR 1940 WINNER 
NOW 


Take Advantage of Our 
Special Winter Prices 


Study the Records 
They Speak for Themselves 


PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 

















move all marine growth and give 
the bottom a good scrubbing. If the 
wood is bare in places, touch up the 
bare spots with bottom paint but 
do not paint the whole bottom. 
Boats of the racing classes which 
‘have a full fledged “‘racing bottom,”’ 
built up layer by layer to a hard, 
slick finish are an exception to this. 
In such cases, one coat of racing 
bottom paint may be put on to ad- 
vantage at lay up time. 

As to the rest of the paint work, 
any other part of the boat which is 
to receive two coats of paint or 
varnish (and usually this means 
most of the surface) should be prop- 
erly prepared at this time and re- 
ceive one coat, leaving the finishing 
coat till spring. This will not only 
preserve the older paint from dete- 
rioration during lay up but will 
simplify matters at fitting out time. 
As spars should always receive two 
coats, it goes without saying that 
this applies to them. 

Galvanized standing rigging and 
all galvanized fittings should be 
coated with grease. While this is not 
necessary on bronze brightwork, a 
touch of grease there will, at least, 
save “elbow grease”’ in the spring 
as it will prevent discoloration. All 
running rigging should be unrove, 
carefully inspected for wear, tagged 
and stored where it will keep dry. 
Wooden cheeked blocks should be 
varnished, and all blocks tagged. 

You have probably been using 
water from your tanks for the 
“clean up.’”?’ When you have fin- 
ished, drain the entire water system 
and flush out the tanks. A weak 


solution of ‘‘Zonite’’ makes an ex- 
cellent, and soon tasteless, disinfec- 
tant. If you have not already done 
so, flush all toilets, scrub. out well 
with creosote or other disinfectant, 
-and drain them dry. If laid up in the 
water, flush and disinfect the toilets 
and then put oil into them, pump 
it down into the drain pipe and close 
both intake and outlet valves. 

A large percentage of the forego- 
ing are “‘musts.’’ In execution, the 
work may be spread over several 
weeks but paint work must be com- 
pleted before cold weather sets in. 
If you have kept a careful log dur- 
ing the season, particularly for the 
engine room, it will probably con- 
tain suggestions for various repairs, 


rearrangements, etc. Lay up time 


is a good opportunity to give the 
orders for this work to be done dur- 
ing the winter. Any repairs or re- 
placements in connection with the 
engine should, of course, be at- 
tended to simultaneously with the 
general engine overhaul. 

A good deal of what I have been 
saying is familiar ground to experi- 
enced yachtsmen. But it is surpris- 
ing how large a group “‘honor in the 
breach” some of the important 
operations. A yacht may be built to 
last a lifetime — some have lasted 
more than the average span of 
human life — but those that last 
can do so only with proper care. 
This business of laying up is a far 
more vital part of that care than 
seems to be generally understood 
from the evidence available to 
anyone -who cares to have a 
look. 


Light Weather in Chicago-Mackinac Race 


(Continued from page 34) 


die until by 11:00 it was so com- 
pletely gone that both Southern 
Cross and Windigo lost steerage 
way. All day long, the whole fleet 
lay virtually becalmed, our log re- 
cording 17 miles from ten till six, 
but this mileage must have been in 
circles for we hung off Little Sable 
all that time. Light cat’s-paws of air 
struck us, first from one direction, 
then another, necessitating con- 
stant changing of sails. No sooner 
would we set a spinnaker than the 
wind would either drop entirely or 
come ahead but, whenever we 
wanted the following breeze back 
again, all that was necessary was to 
drop the spinnaker and set the light 
jib topsail. It never failed. The out- 
and-out racing boats found this 
drifting more to their liking and the 
“Q” boat Hope ghosted by us to 
lead the fleet by about a mile at six 
o’clock. 

In Southern Cross, we were trying 
to decide why we should be plagued 
with such a wind, or rather lack of 
wind. No one had an answer until 
Bob Benedict suggested that per- 
haps it was because no one in the 


fleet had held Sunday services that 
morning. ‘‘Must be that,’’ we as- 
serted, but Kirk Ruger destroyed 
this theory by saying: ‘‘ Nope, can’t 
be, ’cause we sure have mentioned 
the Lord’s name often enough.” 
Perhaps our reverence had an ef- 
fect for at six in the evening a light 
southerly sprang up and the fleet 
began to move. By this time, the 
whole fleet had worked pretty close 
to the east shore, with Hope leading 
the pack but about five miles fur- 
ther offshore than most of the others. 
We came next, followed closely by 


Gloriant, a second “‘Q’’ boat which .| 
had moved up fast ‘in thé light go-* 


ing. This breeze came up from astern 
and enabled Bangalore, which was 
out of sight behind Fair Wind, 
to come up almost even with her be- 
fore they each got the same breeze 
and Fair Wind started to walk away 
once more from her rival. 

As night fell, the wind hauled a 
bit off the east shore. By the. time 
the leaders had rounded Point Bet- 


sie, it had strengthened so that we. 


were logging a bit under eight knots 
on a broad reach. Windigo, scratch 
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DEPARTURE 
Designed by 
JOHN G. ALDEN 








MODERN 
MARINE STORAGE 


1939-1940 


We would be pleased to send you a 
quotation on storage. 


Prices range from $1.50 to $3.50 per 
overall foot, averaging $2.25. 


BASIN — SHED — YARD 
Service and Supplies 
PEIRCE & KILBURN -CORP. 
Fairhaven, Massachusetts 
i i i i) 
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Goodrich Gs Bearings 


Stop stern vibration, 


assure smoother sailing, 


last longer, save shafts. 
Ask your shipyard about 


Cutless Bearings, or write 
us for information. 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT, Inc. 


National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 














ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD - INC. 


Plant: Annapolis, Maryland - New York Office: 110 E. 42nd Street 











U. 8S. Diesel Marine Electric ate are gaining wide 
popularity in the marine field. For safe, smooth and 
dependable service, they offer everything an ideal Electric 
Plant installation requires. Made in 1-, 4- and 6-cylinder 
units; from 3 Kw. to 60 Kw. Each unit engineered 
expressly for marine service and to meet most exacting 
performance standards. Our line of marine gasoline- 
driven Electric Plants is equally complete. starting with 
@ water-cooled unit at 400 watts. Write for Bulletins 
etating approximate capacity required. 







AUXILIARY POWER with 


self-starter and generator for lights 


U. 8S. 4-cycle water-cooled Falcons at 24 oa 5 and 10 oh. make 

ideal power for auxiliary wer and um or 

Heavy Duty. Built for hard work and ca, service. Have 

been building their reputation for 50 years in every port in 

pao Write for illustrated ‘‘Falcon’”’ Marine e 
ulletin 


UNITED $ STATES MOTORS CORP. 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


MARINE 
| . C 3 L ELECTRIC 
po flea 








Ge 


2) The Luality Standard of /14 yeats— 


Se a 


PLYMOUTH 


MANILA ROPE 


Extra strength — greater safety — longer-service 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 


NORTH PLYMOUTH . MASSACHUSETTS 











YACHTING 





Here is the crew that sailed “‘Bangalore’’ to 
victory in the Chicago-Mackinac Race 


boat of the fleet, liked the heavier 
going and passed us shortly after 
midnight, and then went by Hope, 
to take the lead for the first time. 
The port watch had taken over at 
12:00 and we of the starboard watch 
insisted that the blame was all 
theirs for letting this ‘‘tiny’”’ 72- 
footer pass us, turning a deaf ear to 
such foolish assertions as that we 
had been saved by the bell, so to 
speak, 

When dawn broke, Windigo was 
about one mile ahead, with Southern 
Cross abeam of Hope and passing 
her rapidly. Gloriant had profited 
by the offshore shift and had cut 
Hope’s lead to about half a mile. 

All through the morning, the 
fleet sped on before an 18-knot fol- 
lowing wind. We were logging bet- 
ter than eight knots with a huge 
masthead parachute set but Win- 
digo kept slowly going away and 
Manitou appropriately passed us 
just after going through Manitou 
Passage. It lightened considerably 
in the afternoon and in this going 
we were able to hold Windigo and 
Manitou, were easily saving our 
time on them and figured that we 
were a good bet for the race. We 
didn’t then know that one of the 
boats we could just see on the hori- 
zon was the tiny Fair Wind, within 
her time if the breeze held, as was 
Bangalore which was not much 
farther behind. Tomahawk, to which 
we owed half an hour, was just 
about that much behind us but we 
felt that we had a better than even 
chance to stretch that lead suf- 
ficiently in the remaining distance. 
The first four ‘‘Q”’ boats were only 
a mile apart after 260 miles but 
Hope was maintaining a fair lead 
over Gloriant and, with a steady 
breeze, looked like a sure winner. 

About 5:00 p.m., however, with 
less than 50 miles to go, the whole 
picture changed. The leaders ran 
into a flat spot. Manitou worked 
through it first, to take the lead, 
and Windigo also caught a light air 
from the southeast and started go- 


ing away once again. The rest of the 
leaders, though, just sat there. 
Tomahawk ran up and by us after 
being five miles astern, Gloriant slid 
by Hope, and Fair Wind and Banga- 
lore came so close that we could 
recognize them, Bangalore having 
profited most of all by the wind, 
which died in front first. 

So it was that the race virtually 
began over again, giving the big 
boats small chance of saving their 
time over the leaders in the smaller 
classes. After rounding Number 5 
buoy, there was a 20-mile beat up 
the Straits of Mackinac to the finish 
which took seven hours to sail. 
Gloriant revelled in this going and 
actually caught the big “A” 
boats, finishing first in the fleet, 
beating Windigo across by less than 
two minutes and winning the Uni- 
versal Division from Hornet, an- 
other ‘‘Q,” by four minutes, with 
the luckless Hope back in fifth place 
behind Lively Lady. Tomahawk did 
a grand job in the night, cleaned up 
Class B, finishing second on elapsed 
time in the Cruising Division, four 
minutes ahead of Manitou. At 6:26 
in the morning, Southern Cross 
drifted across the line, taking four 
minutes to cover the last twenty 
feet but winning Class A hands 
down. As the gun for our finish 
boomed from the little committee 
tent on Mackinac Island, I thought 
of a paragraph in Bob Benedict's 
letter sent to me before I started for 
Chicago. I know he never dreamed 
it would be published but here it 
goes, with apologies but no regrets 
to Bob: 

“T just want to put you clear on 
one point, however, and that is you 
are not sailing on any fancy yacht. 
She is just one of Alden’s 1931 
ketches re-rigged as a yawl, and al- 
though she was not badly out- 
classed a couple of years ago, as We 
had no good boats out here then, 


she is now pretty far down the list: 


as we have eight or ten new boats 
which have come in here within the 
last couple of years with all the lat- 
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“Little Sister’ 





Yachtsmen who know boats 
are enthusiastic owners in the 
Little Sister Class. They chose 
the Little Sister for quality 
construction representing high 
dollar value and for her unus- 
ual performance. Now is the 
time to place orders for 1940 
delivery. 


HARRY P. MACDONALD 
10 East 43rd Street, New York 








.... Of this sleek 
Siren of the Sea 


The 


“New Bedford 35” 
Designed by S. S. Crocker, N. A. 


$6100 


(Standard Equipped) 


She'll win you irrevocably with 
her graceful beauty — her easy 
handling — speed — cruisability 
~—and her flawless construction 
with Teak Decks, Lead Keel and 
other top-quality specifications 
throughout. 


So send for illustrated descrip- 
tive folder at your own risk! 


Address: Carl N. Beedle, Builder 
70 Prospect St. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


P.S. New. smaller boats are on the 
way. Watch for announcement. 


= 





est gadgets and best of sails that 
really make us look pretty bad.”’ 
In the light of this letter, our vic- 
tory lends weight to a saying popu- 
lar on Lake Michigan that if some- 
one bought a new boat and gave 
Bob Benedict the crate she came in, 
he would still win. The crew of 
Southern Cross doesn’t doubt it. 
But, while we were feeling pretty 
pleased with ourselves, Fair Wind 
and Bangalore were driving for the 
finish with a light but freshening 
breeze. Bangalore had passed Fair 
Wind entering the Straits and had 
led until the last hour when Fair 


THIRTY-SECOND CHICAGO-TO-MACKINAC RACE 


Yacht 


Southern Cross 
Kitty Hawk 
Manitou 
Nanland 
Windigo 

Clio 


Tomahawk 
Royono 
Rubaiyat 
Mesoma 
Copperhead 
Baccarat 
Batavia 
Nisswa 


Bangalore 
Fair Wind 
Sally 

Betty Bro 
Devshir 
Ruth S. 
Breeze 

Lord Jim 
Belle Aurore 
Kid Sister 


Steglinde 
Windsong 
Eslyn 

Aloha 

Chinook 
Velma 
Captain Pierce 
Aloha 


Gloriant 
Hornet 
Lively Lady 
Warrior 
Hope 
Green Spot 
Quest 
Princess 
Revenge 
Apt 
Stephia 
Fortune 


Cup for 1939. 


Cruisine Division 


Owner 
A CLASS 


R. Benedict 
W. R. Timken 
J. R. Lowe 
Dr. Crossland 
C. Schmidlapp 
B. Nordberg 


B CLASS 


T. Hefferan 

John Ford 
Rubinkam Brothers 
W. Ransom 

John Snite 

Lou Ainbinder 

C. Peterson 
Babson-Moller 


C CLASS 


E. Lumbard 
W. Lippincott 
M. Hodgdon 
M. Friend 

L. Emerman 
E. Olin 

S. Scott 

E. Banning 

J. Hruby 

B. J. Myren 


D CLASS 


L. Mitchell 

C. Larish 

C. Hoover 

K. Ball 

L. Tatge 

Albert Kurtzon 
Worthington Gross 
C. R. Parks 


UNIVERSAL DIVISION 


A. Herrmann 
Dr. H. Potter 
O. Dreher 

V. Milliken 

W. Wachsman 
A. Newman 

H. Baxter 
Kallgren-Jedzrykowski 
Walliser-Griffin 
A. Peuquet 

E. Stephenson 
Richards-Chunn 


Wind once more assumed a lead she 
had held most of the race. She 
crossed sixteen minutes ahead but, 
when Bangalore came home, it was 
evident that she had done a grand 
job, had won Class C and beaten 32 
boats to win the Chicago Mackinac 


Even the little Sieglinde, which 
took Class D and might have won 
the cup if she hadn’t had to beat. 
into a dying breeze for the last 
seven hours was unable to save her 
time and, with her finish, Banga- 
lore’s victory became a certainty. 

The summaries follow: 


Elapsed Corrected 


Time 


63:56:49 
65:18:01 
63:23:33 
65:29:58 
63:19:02 
71:31:06 


63:49:23 
65:52:54 
67:41:48 
66:57 :04 
67:20:31 
67:39:58 
70:48:51 
71:41:04 


66:13:30 
65:57:10 
68 :07 :34 
68:18:07 
68:58:11 
72:04:41 
71:37:01 
71:58:36 
71:02:15 
71:48:42 


71:36:49 
72:28:57 
72:14:18 
73 :23 :25 
75:51:18 


Latoke 


62:47 :44 
62:51:57 
62:53:48 
62:48:45 
63:22:14 
63:37 :24 
64:40:00 
66:18:01 
63:36:40 
70:41:48 
65:47:09 
70:04:48 


Time 


59:49:24 
60:34:30 
61:37:14 
63:12:44 
63:19:02 
66:38:09 


58:37:12 
60:28:21 
61:02:21 
61:14:37 
61:30:15 
61:44:24 
63:43:14 
64:35:27 


58:11:55 
58:27:17 
59:59:28 
60:06:41 
60 :23 :09 
61:53:39 
62:23 :04 
62:48:18 
62:54:09 
63:17:05 


59:24:26 
61:11:05 
61:38:58 
62:14:16 
63:24:27 


57:44:15 
57:48:25 
57:50:19 
58:16:56 
58:18:45 
58:34:55 
59:32:57 
60:45:38 
63:36:40 
64:03:01 





66:46:00 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality.is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 


CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 


 AIM.«SHOOT-- 
oe © FIRE ! 














@ Here’s the newest development in 
fire extinguishers . . . the one-handed 
pistol-grip, trigger-control Kidde- 
LUX Model Two. As accurate, easy, 
as pointing your finger. Just fire at 
the fire! 


Kidde-LUX kills fire with the fastest 
known extinguishing agent — harm- 
less carbon dioxide snow-and-gas. 
Protects galleys, cabins, engine 
spaces, etc. Kidde-LUX meets re- 
quirements of Bureau of Marine 
Inspection and Navigation. 


PRICE — $11.39, delivered. Send 
check, or write for complete in- 
formation. 


Walter Kidde & Co. 





| 915 West St., Bloomfield, N. J. 
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CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK CITY 

















ANOTHER 


14’ SAILING 
WHERRY 


For the Chap who likes 
his Comfort 











For the ‘‘Frostbiter’’ who 
feels his age 


For TENDER Service on 
the big fellows with 
auxiliary motor 











PROVIDENCE 


DYER DINK 





OVER 
SIX HUNDRED 
OWNERS 











“Ask the man 


RHODE ISLAND 


CAN'T BE WRONG 


who sails one” 


A catalog will be sent 


gladly, upon request 
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All you need to know about 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


To meet the growing demand, we have 
prepared a 12-page booklet covering the 
Selection, Installation and Maintenance 
of Searchlights. It’s filled with interest- 
ing facts and useful information! Ask 
your W-C dealer—or send name and ad- 
dress for your copy, absolutely FREE?’ 


Witcox, CritTTENDEN 
& COMPANY, INC. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 


~ 




















YACHTING 


Hints for Inland Cruising 


(Continued from page 47) 


sort of refuge every few miles. The 
rugged coast from Cape Gargantua, 
46 miles from Coppermine Point, 
all the way to the international 
boundary (250 miles), is studded 
with picturesque harbors and coves, 
many of them landlocked and 
nearly all of them snugged down 
between steep-sided hills. 

High, wooded, craggy hills and 
mountains characterize most of the 
shore of Lake Superior. And much 
of the beauty of the lake — it is 
considered among the initiated by 
far the most beautiful of the five — 
is due to the wild, broken skyline 
and to the majestic sweep of the 
contours. There are a good many 
isolated shoals running out from 
the beach (noted in U.S. Engineers 
Bulletin No. 47 and on charts) but, 
on the other hand, along many 
miles of coast you can toss a biscuit 
from deep water to the shore. 

So much, for the moment, for 
“coastwise cruising.” For those 
who like open water and unbroken 
horizons, what was said last month 
of Lake Huron is even more true 
of Superior. You can sail for days, 
if you wish, out of sight of land and 
practice celestial navigation (with 
due regard to excess refraction) to 
your heart’s content. 


APPROACHES: The approach to Lake 
Superior is up the St. Marys River 
and through the canals at ‘The 
Soo” (Sault Sainte Marie). If you 
lie at “The Soo” and watch the 
ships go by — everything from fish- 
ing smacks and small motor boats 
to palatial passenger steamers and 
the ships of burden (more shipping 
on the daily average than uses 
Suez) — it is almost impossible to 
realize that a scant 30 miles to the 
westward you will enter a body of 
water where one of the busiest 
spots of maritime commerce in the 
world will be replaced by open, 
empty sea; or, if you sail coastwise, 
by forest primeval and majestic 
wilderness. 

There is not space here to cover 
the details of St. Marys River and 
the canals of “‘The Soo” nor to 
discuss the Canadian and American 
regulations and precautions which 
apply to this bottle neck. For these, 
and for the charts which cover 
these waters, apply to the U. 8. 
Lake Survey Office, Detroit, Mich., 
and to the Department of Trans- 
port, Ottawa, Canada. 

Whitefish Bay, at the “mouth” 
(so called, although the river runs 
the wrong way for it) of the St. 
Marys River, may also be consid- 
ered part of the approach to Lake 
Superior proper as it bears some- 
what the same relationship to that 
lake as Lake St. Clair bears to 
Lake Huron. I have found it spoken 
of as “Dread Whitefish Bay.” In 


winter and early spring, when the 
prevailing northwest wind and the 
eastbound current crowd the bay 
with ice, the title is apt. Fog and 
a great fleet of converging shipping 
may be the reason for the applica- 
tion of the term, even in summer, 
Fog can, without doubt, be bad, 
particularly in June, but the Cana- 
dian shore of the bay has a number 
of snug harbors which offer shelter, 


PRECAUTIONS: Speaking of fog, 
another characteristic of Lake Su- 
perior which differentiates it from 
the other lakes is the higher per- 
centage of fog which prevails there 
in the summer. This is due to the 
colder water meeting the warm, 
moisture-laden air of the southerly 
winds which, except for storms and 
squalls, blow almost constantly 
during the summer months. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Engineer re- 
ports, fog is most frequent in the 
area where the water of the lake 
is coldest, between Keweenaw Point 
and the eastern end of the lake; 
specifically, “East of Keweenaw 
Point and north of Au Sable 
Point.” For the benefit of those 
making to the westward through 
Keweenaw Waterway, there is less 
fog if you follow the coast line past 
Marquette. 

Couple fog with local magnetic 
disturbances, which, occur at certain 
parts of the lake and affect compass 
variation, and the prospect may 
seem formidable. Actually, it is not 
so bad as it would appear at first 
glance. In the first place, fog is not 
by any means constant and the 
worst fog areas can be avoided, and 
the influence of the concentrated 
magnetism is not felt a few miles 
from the locality of the disturbance. 

In the last two issues, some men- 
tion was made of local magnetism. 
On Lake Superior, lying in a ter- 
ritory of large mineral deposits, iI- 
regularities of variation. are much 
more frequent than on the other 
lakes. Most of the local magnetism 
is in the vicinity of the western end 
of the lake and along the north 
shore as far east as Peninsula 
Harbor (reported as high as 40° to 
50° in one locality) but other 
definite areas of irregularity are 
around Isle Royale, northwest of 
Au Sable Point, and around Stat- 
nard Rock (about 40 miles north- 
ward of Marquette, Mich.). You 
need have no fear of magnetic dis- 
turbance in deep water, provided 
you are a couple of miles from land. 

As to other general precautions, 
keep out of the main steamer lanes 
as much as possible (east and west 
bound lanes are separate, Engineers 
Bulletin No. 47, p. 45); watch out 
for “squall winds,” which, besides 
fog, are the most frequent weather 
hazards in summer and occur al 
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Designed for Living! 
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BON VOYAGER KETCH 


28’ x 23’ 6” x 8 3” x 4’ 6” 
$3,550. FULLY EQUIPPED 





A thoroughly sea tested cruising auxiliary 
offering comfort and privacy for 4. Full head- 
room. Choice of ketch or cutter rig. 


39:0" x 3056 117°C" X56" 
A distinctive double ender for extended 
cruising. Sunken deck house and exceptional 


accommodation insure comfort for 5-6. Ketch 
or cutter rig. Diesel engine available. 





WE CAN BUILD FOR FLORIDA 
DELIVERIES 


ALSO CUSTOM DESIGNS 


EDGAR C. VAN DYKE, JR. 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
1110 LAND TITLE BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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CALDWELL 


SPECIALIST IN 
RACING YACHT SAILS 


bs 
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Established with the latest 
facilities and devoted en- 
tirely to producing fine 
American and Egyptian 
yacht sails, we invite rac- 
ing skippers everywhere to 
request quotations on all 
types of yacht sail require- 
ments. One design class 
sails produced on our own 
blue prints without delay 
from domestic or imported 
fabrics. Inquiries handled 
promptly. 


42 East Bay Street 


SAVANNAH 
GEORGIA 
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most invariably in connection with 
thunder storms (they have been 
recorded at nearly 60 m.p.h. in 
August, lower in June and July); 
familiarize yourself with the U. 8. 
and Canadian laws and regulations 
applying particularly to canals, 
locks, bridges, etc., and come pre- 
pared for some chilly weather. 

The middle of June, which I 
suggested in the last issue as a pos- 
sible date to start a cruise on Lake 
Superior, may seem a bit early to 
thin-blooded people. But, except 
for the need of warm clothing, it is 
an ideal season for a cruise on this 
lake, with blanket-demanding nights, 
crisp mornings and, if the sun is 
out, clear, warm forenoons and 
afternoons. 


DESIGN FOR CRUISING: As a matter 
of fact, the best yarn of a cruise on 
Lake Superior that 1 have read 
was about a June cruise.* 

Unless you have a lot of time, 
you will not be able to see the whole 
of Lake Superior in one season. 
For a three or four weeks’ general 
cruise, with some fishing and ex- 
ploring on the side, I suggest that 
you leave Whitefish Bay as soon as 
you can, passing Coppermine Point, 
and take advantage of the prevail- 
ing southerlies to carry you up the 
Canadian shore. Montreal Island, 
Gargantua Harbor, Brule Harbor 
(east side of Michipicoten Harbor) 
and Peninsula Harbor are particu- 
larly appealing for scenery and 
sport, and there are a lot of small, 
snug harbors scattered along the 
route. 

The shore turns to the westward 
at Peninsula Harbor and you can 
follow it ad lib. but I suggest that 
you at best stick your bow into 
Nipigon Bay and Thunder Bay 
on your way. Now, if the southerly 
still holds, you have a short beat 
(15 to 20 miles) to Isle Royal, 
which boasts something over ten 
harbors, a scattering of summer 
colonies and steamship service to 
Duluth and other lake centers. 

If you can cruise around Isle 
Royal till you get a bit of a nor’- 
wester, you can run handily to the 
western entrance to Keweenaw 
Waterway in a few hours. If you 
can’t choose your time for the 
passage, you may have a 50-mile 
beat but, if the wind holds south, 
that is the only long windward 
leg you will have on the cruise I 
am suggesting. Keewenaw Water- 
way, on the fur trappers’ route of 

* “Sampling Superior,” by C. H. J. 
Snider, “Vachting”” April, May, 1931. 
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the good old days, is 25 miles between 
the western entrance and Portage 
Entry at the eastern end: From 
Portage Entry, you can ‘‘coast”’ 
and try to dodge the fog or, in clear 
weather (wind, we hope, still south) 
you can lay your course for White- 
fish Point and boil along with sheets 
well started. 


LAKE MICHIGAN 


Lake Michigan is something else 
again. With the exception of its 
contents (fresh water), its prevail- 
ing winds and its depth (three- 
fourths that of the other), about 
whatever Superior is, Michigan is 
not! The Superior country is tall 
and rugged, Michigan’s more roll- 
ing and soothing; Superior’s waters 
are clear and cold, Michigan’s are 
warmer, and its sandy eastern shore 
is fretted by the waves so that the 
water is stained with sand; Superior 
(except for a few centers like Duluth, 
Port Arthur, etc.) is surrounded by 
untamed wilderness relieved by 
simple hamlets and simple lives 


whereas Michigan is surrounded by | 


civilization, its shores dotted with 
summer resorts and yacht clubs. 


APPROACHES: There are two ap- 
proaches to Lake Michigan: from 
the north, east, and west, via the 
Straits of Mackinac; from the 
south, via the Chicago Sanitary 
and Ship Canal (terrible name!) 
which drains — and lets you pass 
— into the Illinois River, the Mis- 
sissippi, and thence into the Gulf 
of Mexico. The controlling depth 
of the route is 9 feet. Again, I am 
forced to refer you for details, 
regulations, precautions, etc., of 
the southern approach to U. S. 
Lake Survey charts and bulletins. 

The northern approach is a cruis- 
ing ground in itself. Coming from 
the east, you save distance by using 
the SoutlfChannel, passing between 
Bois Blanc Island and .the. main- 
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KNOW 
YOUR 
VARNISHES 


All through the boating season 
you need varnish! There’s no 
better line than Smith’s—pioneer 
varnish makers since 1827. Smith’s 
have the right varnishes for all 
of your requirements. 

SMITH'S SMITH'S 

4-HOUR SPAR SPAR COATING 

Dri fi Made of finest fossil 
es quickly. For 


- gums. An old stand- 
interior and exterior by with seasoned 
touch-up work. 





yachtsmen. 
SMITH'S ape bs BX-127 

BAKELITE 
AQUATITE Say rigger 


The best known, all- 
purpose varnish. For 
hulls, brightwork, 
interiors. 


wear-resisting sur- 
face, with beautiful 
lustre. For interiors 
and exteriors. 


At reputable deal- 
ers and yards. 
Write for descrip- 
tive folder. 


* 





MARINE FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


vet 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., INC. . 


11 East 36th Street New York City 
Established 1827 : 








Specified by the foremost naval architects: W. Starling Bu 
Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Sparkman & Stephens, Kelvin- 
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sive scraping and repainting work, invaluable for racing and cruising. 
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All First Class Dealers and Yacht Yards 
a. fame G. Alden, Frank C. Paine, Cox & 
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FOR FALL AND 
*WINTER CRUISING 


Stronger winds and heavier seas give 
late-season cruising an added zest. Pro- 
tect your boat and those aboard with 
adequate ground tackle. Your peace of 
mind alone is worth many times the cost 
of anew 


xLAUGHLIN 
* MARINERS? ANCHOR 


The shape of the palm with its sharp 
flukes will “take” in any kind of bottom; nd for Complete Catalog of 
broad enough to hold and reinforced to LAUGHLIN Marine Hardware 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 
PORTLAND, MAINE 

Detroit* Denver 

Seattle Los Angeles 


stand the strain; will not “shovel” or 
“crawl.” Flukes are non-fouling. Shank 
extra long. In weights 15 to 200 lbs. Also 


other types of anchors in standard sizes. 


New York* 
Chicago* 
*W arehouse Stocks 


New Orleans 
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Finest Yachts Soa WHEELER 





46-ft. fast Diesel sedan yacht — 20 knots 
Smart yachtsmen are trading their 


big, slow and awkward old boats for 
Sparkling New Wheeler Yachts. 


Tell us your problem. Let us send lit- 
erature. Cruisers, Sea-Skiffs, Sport 
Fishermen, 26’ to 60’. 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, Inc., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








land, and by this route you have 
access to Cheboygan and interesting 
lumber country behind it. That is, 
provided you draw less than 5 feet 
and can negotiate the channels and 
locks into Mullet and Burt Lakes. 

But if, by taking the South 
Channel, you sail past Mackinac 
Island without dropping your hook, 
you have made a mistake in not 
following the north shore of Bois 
Blane Island. If you had done so, 
you would have approached close 
aboard Mackinac Island and I 
am sure, even if you had never 
heard of it, you could not have 
resisted the temptation to bear up 
and have a look. 

Mackinac Island is actually in 
Lake Huron but it is also in the 
State of Michigan and, unless it 
has changed since I was last there, 
looks more attentively to the south 
than to the east. But, wherever it 
looks, I welcome an excuse to men- 
tion it again (see No. IV of this 
series). Besides being so full of his- 
tory that you smell war paint (it 
was kicked around between French, 
Indians, British, and Americans 
for a couple of centuries), it is an 
island gem in its own right. 

If you take this route, however, 
be sure to go to the westward of 
Round Island (through dredged 
Round Islarid Passage, controlling 
depth 27 feet, between Round Is- 
land and Mackinac Island) as there 
is shoal water between Round 
Island and Bois Blanc. Also, expect 
to be rolled around at anchor a bit 
in Mackinac Harbor if the wind is 
from the west or east. There’s fine 
shelter in southerly winds. 


Precautions: Without being able 
to prove it, offhand, I should say 
that there is generally less fog on 
Lake Michigan than on the other 
lakes and there do not appear to be 
any areas of appreciable local mag- 
netic attraction. But, as prevailing 
storms are northwest and north- 
east and the lake runs north and 
south and is comparatively narrow 
(at its widest point you are less 
than 60 miles from one shore or the 
other), there may develop a real 
lee shore problem. Fortunately, 
severe storms of long duration are 
not of frequent occurrence in the 
summer. The point is that, if you 
smell one coming, either run for 
cover or get as far as possible from 
what promises to be the lee shore. 
The other most important pre- 
caution is to keep a weather eye out 
for shipping. That applies, of course, 
to any of the lakes but, whereas on 
the other lakes traffic is fairly well 
defined east and west, on Lake 
Michigan there are enough impor- 
tant ports scattered around so that 
shipping moves every which way. 


Cruisine Grounps: Given a south- 
erly wind — the Chicago-Mackinac 
Race boys will tell you that in 
summer the wind always blows 
south on Michigan except during 
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the race, when it blows from the 
north or not at all — you can haye 
a fine ‘‘deep water” cruise, out of 
sight of land for about 300 miles, 
with, if you wish, nothing set but 
a spinnaker. If I were harbored at 
the southern end of the lake, | 
should use those conditions to go 
north to what I choose to call the 
“cruising grounds.” 

There are three of them and the 
entrances are all between 45° and 
46° North Latitude; in other words, 
the nearest one to the southern end 
of the lake is about 200 miles off, 
One of them, the waters around the 
Straits of Mackinac, I have already 
touched on. One of the other two is 
Green Bay, with the two Bays de 
Noe (Little and Big) and the Fox 
River route to Lake Winnebago 
and, would you believe it, to the 
Mississippi River (controlling depths 
6 feet to Lake Winnebago, 4 feet 
through to the Mississippi); all of 
which lie on the western side of 
Lake Michigan. 

I cheated a little, for the sake of 
simple figures, in speaking of en- 
trances. Because there is a man- 
made entrance to Green Bay, 
about 15 miles south of Latitude 
45°, the Sturgeon Bay and Lake 
Michigan Canal (controlling depth 
about 15 feet), which is a short cut 
to the bay if you are standing from 
the south. This is 40 odd miles be- 
low aptly named Porte des Morts 
passage and about 60 miles below 
Rock Passage. 

This cruising ground ranges from 
civilization and summer resorts to 
comparative wilderness, purports to 
have lures for the fisherman, and 
requires careful navigation. I have 
never been in Little Bay de Noe 
but, from pictures I have seen, it 
looks like some sort of woodsman’s 
and yachtsman’s paradise! 

The third ‘cruising ground” 
centers about Great Traverse Bay, 
on the East side of Lake Michigan, 
and includes, as well as Great 
Traverse, Manitou Islands and pas- 
sage, Charlevoix and Lake Charle- 
voix, and Little Traverse Bay. 

Perhaps the first and most in- 
portant call for the yachtsman 
cruising in this part of the Lake, is 
Charlevoix and Lake Charlevoix. 
They really go to town for the visit- 
ing yachtsman at that port and 
nature has gone to town for the 
artist, or for anyone with an eye 
for natural beauty. 

Grand Traverse Bay is excellent 
to poke around in but the whole 
bay is uneasy when a northerly o 
nor’westerly kicks up a sea. The 
same is true of Little Traverse 
Bay, except that it has a fine little 
harbor on its north shore, Harbor 
Springs, where you can get shelter 
from most winds and “comfort for 
man and beast.” 

I have not mentioned — a nun 
ber of things! But I have given ® 
taste of it all; charts, bulletins and, 
finally, a cruise itself, will tell you 
the rest. 
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“Blitzen’s’’ crew. Standing, E. Greeff, J. Rouse, W. Lovering and W. 
Mills; sitting, S. T. Hotchkiss, R. J. Reynolds and S. Norrekhar (cook) 












Fourteen Days to Diamond Head 


(Continued from page 30) 


As the days progressed and the 
leaders of the fleet approached the 
finish line, Blitzen’s position con- 
tinued to improve. It was true that 
Jorie and Odyssey gained some fif- 
teen miles from July 15th to 17th, 
when Jorie was 97 miles astern and 
almost 60 miles to the north. But 
we felt that they were far enough 
astern so that they could offer no 
serious threat at this late stage. 
Closer astern, but now dropping 
back steadily, was Brilliant. She, 
also, was too far behind to hope to 
save her time on Blitzen. Ahead, 
Fandango and Chubasco were not 
faring too well. We had worked 
some 30 miles to the south of them 
by July 17th and obviously were 
getting better winds. At noon of 
that day, they were still some ten 
miles ahead but this lead was being 
rapidly decreased. Contender, how- 
ever, which had passed us some ten 
miles off.on the morning of the 17th, 
seemed to be gaining steadily. But 
she caused us no great concern for it 
hardly seemed possible for her to 
save her time of 3 days 48 minutes. 

Thus it was that when July 18th 
arrived, Blitzen was in a good posi- 
tion as she approached her landfall 
on Molokai Island. All during the 
previous night the wind had held 
Well and in the morning it freshened 
somewhat until we were rolling 
along at just over eight knots. The 
landfall was made on the eastern 
end of Molokai at 11:25 a.m. and, as 
the afternoon progressed, we ad- 
vanced rapidly along the distant 
shore line. Gradually the wind in- 
(teased as we approached Kaiwi 
Channel and the Island of Oahu 
Upon which Honolulu is located. At 
four o’clock, we sighted Fandango, 
about 8 miles to the northward and 
abaft our starboard beam. About an 
our later, we could make out 
Chubasco, some five miles astern of 


Fandango. Gradually, our courses 
were converging until at dusk, 
when we were some 30 miles from 
the finish, we were all running in a 
line about three miles apart. 

The wind draws strongly through 
the channels between the islands 
and, as night came on and we ap- 
proached the land, we found that 
our wind was mounting from fresh 
to strong. We still carried one of the 
new large spinnakers, which by now 
was flying ahead and dragging 
Blitzen along at an incredible speed. 
The sea had also mounted. As 
Blitzen ‘shot down the crests, two 
men were needed at the tiller to 
keep her from broaching to. Long 
before, we had decided that we 
would have to take our chances on 
being able to get the sail in safely 
and that we must hang on to it until 
necessary to jibe off Koko Head be- 
fore making the final eight-mile 
reach to the finish. The boats astern 
were gaining slowly, for all of us 
were up to our maximum speed, and 
we could do nothing which might 
give them an added advantage. We 
therefore carried on, while the 
speedometer overran its scale and 
white water flew from under the 
forefoot only to be sucked in over 
the taffrail. 

At length, about 9:45 p.m., just 
as we were about to take in the 
spinnaker in preparation for a jibe, 
we were struck by a squall heavier 
than usual. There was a sudden 
crash and we realized that the spin- 
naker pole had shattered under the 
great load upon it. Immediately, 
the outhauls were cut but, before 
the sail could be brought in, it blew 
out of the bolt rope and kited out 
into the darkness ahead. 

After our jibe around Koko Head, 
eight miles of variable sailing re- 
mained. From a 40-mile wind in 
which we had done over 9 knots 


r.p.m. 18 
length 275%’’. 





Bore 24%’’, Stroke 3%”, Piston dis- 
placement 61 cu. in., 7 h.p. 1, 
h.p. 2,800 r.p.m. Overall 
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New Light Weight Inboard Four 
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ing Quality — 





This lightest inboard, of its power, size and 
equipment, is the ideal power plant for out- 
board type hulls, tenders, dories, fishing boats, 
auxiliary sailboat power. Grey iron type, com- 
plete with electric, built-in reverse weighs only 
258 ibs., aluminum type only 225 Ibs. Get full 
details and attractive price today. 


THE RED WING LINE: 


20 Gasoline Models 4 to 125 h.p. 
6 Spark Diesel (Hesselman Patent) 
35 to 125 h.p. 


Distributors: Verrier Eddy Co., 201 E. 12th St., 
New York City; W. H. Moreton Corp., 1043 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston; W. E. Gochenaur 
Mfg. Co., 437 Arch St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


lel = RED WING MOTOR CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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MARINE FINISHES 
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CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CoRP. 
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Made of 18-gauge Armco 
iron. Permanent Durasheen 


porcelain enamel — corro- 
sion-proof. 
2134” long, 1114” wide 
8” high 


One filling kerosene lasts 
both burners four hours. 
Price $24 
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220 State St., Boston 
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DANFORTH NAVY ANCHOR 


Twice the holding power of a kedge in soft mud. Twenty- 
five times in hard sand. 


, NON FOULING —NON FOLDING ‘ 
Send for Circular 


R. S. Danforth, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 








DISTINCTIVE 
YACHT 
FURNITURE 


We are specialists in the manu- 
facture of cabin and deck furni- 
ture for the boat. 

Among our installations are 
many of the most luxurious yachts 
afloat, including “Moneda”, 
“Elda”, “Sirena”, “Onrust”, 
“Caritas”, “Navigator”, “Mary 
Eleanor”, “Tritona”, “Student 
Prince”, “Disturbance II”, 
“Agawam”,“Bidgee”, “Florence”, 
“Moana II”, “Mystery”, “Reo- 


mar” and “Episode”. 


Write for catalog 


Left: Unusual rattan fishing 
chair No. 15 
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This white STBYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness all sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


DULUX 
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made to order with 
your flags in color. 
Saves dishwashing, 
laundry, breakage. 
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Immediate delivery 
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BRENNIG’S OWN, Inc. 
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501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York 
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under mainsail alone, the wind 
gradually diminished to a light 
breeze under the land. The vagaries 
of the wind over this final stretch 
kept our crew perpetually on the 
jump; particularly so since Fan- 
dango, which had picked up a great 
deal while we were occupied with 
our spinnaker, was close astern and 
rapidly closing the gap. Those last 
minutes seemed like hours as the 
two boats approached the line in 
the glare of the searchlights but 
Blitzen reached it first— with a 
margin of only 51 seconds after 
2085 miles of the hardest kind of 
racing. Contender, which had worked 
well ahead during the day, had been 
the first boat to cross, just three 
hours earlier. Chubasco finished ex- 
actly 20 minutes after Fandango. 
Seldom, I think, has there been a 
closer, more exciting finish in a race 
of this length. 

Within the next 15 hours, Zoe H., 
Odyssey, Jorie and Brilliant crossed 
the line. They had all experienced 
a taste of the weather which we had 
encountered at the end and some 
had suffered damage. Odyssey’s 
built-up boom had -split away its 
top section in a squall and she was 
forced to finish with the sail set 
loose-footed. Brilliant also had 
boom trouble when the traveler on 
her main. boom carried away but 
her crew rigged a strop around the 
spar and sailed her in. 

Next to finish was Seaweed, fol- 
lowed by Dorade and Pajara. These 
three had followed a_ northerly 
course and had spent many hours 
drifting in flat calms. When they 
did find the wind, they were too far 
behind to catch up on the leaders. 

Circe, Ray Cooke’s large cutter 
which had done well in the last 
race, staked her chances on a high 
northerly course. At one point she 
was as far as 35 miles north of the 
Great Circle but she had no luck 
with winds. 

Water Witch, Nam Sang, Stella 
Maris, Geoanna, Gullmar and No 
Name all brought in the same report 
of exceptionally light airs, as did 
Lee Tracy’s Adore. Each reported 
days on end of runs of under 100 
miles. Nam Sang claimed the record 
with a run of only 10 miles. Stella 
Maris encountered additional hard 


Yacht Elapsed Time 
Blitzen 14:10:47 :06 
Jorie 14:23 :48:16.4 
Brilliant 15:01 :36 :32.2 
Zoe H. 14:16:06 :46 
Chubasco 14:11:07 :51.6 
Pajara 15:18:17 :09.2 
Odyssey 14:22 :52:30.8 
Waterwitch 16:06 :02 :04.4 
Dorade 15:15:15 :23.6 
Fandango 14:10:47 :57 
Gullmar 17:00:26 :45.6 
Circe 15:21:53 :53.4 
Stella Maris 16:10:27 :51.4 
No Name 17:05 :23 :47.6 
Nam Sang 16:06 :20:13.8 
Seaweed 15:10:40 :26.6 
Contender 14:07 :50:00.4 
Geoanna 16:12:06 :34 
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luck when she snapped the bolts - 
securing her rudder to the rudder | 
post and was forced to steer by 
tackles rigged to a boom lashed 
athwartships across her quarters, 
Gullmar also had trouble with the 
main boom when the spar went 
adrift from the roller reefing gear | 
fitting at the gooseneck, and she 
was forced to set a Genoa jib as q 
mainsail. The great Geoanna, larg. 
est of the fleet, had to keep her 
mainsail furled for many hours to 
prevent it from slatting to pieces | 

At the present writing, seven of 
the fleet are still at sea and it is im- | 
possible to report any word about 
them. They are the Kanawha, 
Panglima, Lana Loa, Kia Ora, Lady | 
Jo, Magic Carpet and Viking 
Childe.* 

Despite the fact that this year’s 
race to Honolulu was a slow one, it 
was highly interesting for the com- 
petition throughout was exception- | 
ally keen. It was our experience, in — 
Blitzen, that there were only five or 
six days during which we did not 
have some other boat in sight — 
remarkable in a race of almost 2,100 
miles. But, even when other boats 
were not to be seen, the daily-re- 
ports of positions over the radio 
telephone kept the fleet posted 
from day to day and most certainly 
acted as a stimulus to competition. 
The weather conditions over the 
course, though not as varied as in 
the North Atlantic, are not as 
monotonous as one might think. 
The very cussedness of some of the 
weather makes the occasional Trade 
Wind hours highly appreciated. 
The race is a race with a character 
of its own, quite different from any 
other ocean race, and must be tried 
to be appreciated. 

Blitzen won the Governor’s Tro- 
phy for the best corrected time, the 
Murphy Prize for the closest finish 
and led in Class C. Contender took 
the Golden Gate International Ex- 
position Trophy for the first yacht 
to finish. The class standings were: 
Class A, Fandango, Seaweed, Con- 
tender, Geoanna; Class B, Zoe H., 
Chubasco, Odyssey, Dorade, Ciree, 
Stella Maris II, Nam Sang; Class, 
Blitzen, Jorie, Brilliant, Pajaro, 
Waterwitch, No Name, Gullmar. 


* All finished safely. 

Corrected Time Place 
11:09:58:41 1 Winner 
11:17 :26:15.4 2 Second 
11:21 :08:50.2 3 Third 
12:02:02 :37 4 
12:06 :25 :58.6 5 
12:08:31 :50.2 6 
12:12 :09:54.8 7 
12:15:47 :47.4 8 
12:23 :52:57.6 9 
13 02:17:05 10 
13:11 :25:27.6 11 
13:14:21 :22.4 12 
13:17 :59:29.4 13 
13:21 :21:41.6 14 
14:02 :00:02.8 15 
14:04:18:30.6 16 
14:07 :50 :00.4 17 
16:01:12 :35 18 


